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OUTWORKERS COMMITTEE (IRELAND). 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BETORE THE 

OUTWORKERS COMMITTEE (IR EEAND). 

APPOINTED BY THE 

NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE JOINT COMMITTEE. 


Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 
FIRST DAY. 

Thursday, 11th July 1912. 

Present ; 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. { Chairvi . aii ). 

Sirs. Dickie. | Miss M. M. Paterson. 

Mr. E. A. R. Werner, ( Bccrctanj ). 

Mr. W. T. Maoartney-Filsate examined. 


1. {Chainn.au.) Are )’ou an official in the DepaiT- 
inent of Agiiculture and Technical Instruction in 
Ireland ? — Tea. 

2. Will you kindly give us your exact position? — I 
am the Inspector for industries in that Department. 

3. Did you draw up a lengthy confidential report 
on the outworkers in Ulster under date 26th September 
1911?— I did. 

4. At whose instigation did you draw up that 
report ? — I understood that the request came from 
the Treasury through the Vice-President of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, who applied to my 
.Department for my servii'es and they were giunted. 

•T, In the course of that iiujuiry. I understand, you 
covered a distance of 1,338 miles, and idsited 117 
centres of industry? — Yes. 

6. How long did you devote to this special inquiry ? 
— A month. 

7. How many actual days ? — For 25 days my whole 
time was so engaged. Attached to the report there was 
an itinerary, showing what I did. 

8. Yes. Ai'e we to underetand tliat you began 
your inquiry with a veiy intimate preliminary know- 
ledge of the districts and industries in question? — Yes. 
I might say that I have been engaged in the work in 
connection with rural industries for 15 years. 

9. It was in consldeiiition of that previous kiu'w- 
ledge that you were aide to di"<i.w up sucJi a <letailed 
report after only 25 days’ iietive visiting ? — Yes. and 
uaturaUy through interviewing the people connected 
with the industries. 

10. You were fairly cognisant of every iudustiy’ ? — 
Yes. I have a map with me that -will show you the 
actual location of all those industries. 

11. You had been there, I suppose, jnany times 
before ? — Yes. 

12. So that when you paid a visit to these centres, 
you knew exactly where to go for your information ? — 
Yes. 

13. When you drew up your reporl , the Insurance 
Act was not actually passed? — No. If I remember 
rightly, it was just going into Committee. 

14. And so you formed certain opinions on the 
hypothesis that the contributions which would be 

u (6)13fiU) 


assessed frem the employers would be at the same rate 
as those which the English employers have to pay? — 1 
was going on what was stated hi the Bill as to what 
the employer of the outworker would lie liable for. 
That was laid down in the Bill. 

15. That was Qd. ? — No, 4d., if I remember rightly. 

16. Sixpence originally, made into 4-Jd. ? I was 

looking at it more from the general point of view, I 
knew, at the time that the Bill was in, that the contri- 
bution would be under consideration. I think it was 
•Id. at the time. 

17. My point was this: when you formed your 
conclusions, were they based on the fact that the 
contributions were likely to be higher than the 
industries would stand ? — In my investigations, I went 
out with the feeling that the hand-workei's of Ireland 
were straggling for an existence, and I wished to see if 
there was :iny possibility whereby theii- work could be 
taxed and yet the work go on. I came to the conclu- 
sion, and I have not seen my way to alter it, that any 
tax on the outworkei-s in Ireland will undoubtedly 
hurry their end. I say that, instead of dyinc' a slow 
death, as they are to a certain extent at. this present 
moment, tliey will disappear all the quicker and the 
work will go into factories or go into other countries. 

18. Do you mean that this extra impost on the 
iiidustiy. which lias to be paid by the employer imd the 
employee, will mean the work going into other 
countries ? — Theie is nothing to be paid by the 
employee as far as I could see in this case. It is the 
employer, is it not? 

19. It depends entirely on the rate of remuneration. 
li‘ the rate is below Is. 6d. per day, the employer pays 
the whole of the contribution P — I may say you pan 
take it generally that the outworkers’ wages in L-eland 
do not exceed, except in certain instances, 1«. 6d. a day. 
That is to say, in the work I have to deal with. I have 
uotliing to do with people in the tiudes in the cities 
such as nut-makers, cliain-makera, or anything of that 
class. They do not come into my scope at all, I deal 
entirely with the rai-al work. 

20. Have you read the conclusions which the Com- 
mittee came to for England ? — Yes. To base the tax- 
on a stated earning. 
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OUTWORKERS COMMITTEE (iRELAND) : 


11 July 1912-] Mr. W. T, MACABrNEY-FiLGATE. iContinued. 


21. We decided there that fclie contributions should 
fee based on the amount of work done. Now, supposing 
that that was to apply to Ireland, would uot that alter 
your opinion ? — No, I do not think it could. 

22. Let me give you an illustration : supposing an 
outworker’s wages are, say, 5s. a week, and that the 
employer's contribution were to fee Id. ? — Id. for 5s. ? 

23. Yes. Would that be a sufficieutly heavy burden 
to feriug the trade into jeopardy ? — A penny sounds a 
very small sum, but, at the same time, where things are 
cut very fine, as between manufacture by machine and 
manufacture by hand, and there is further competition 
between the foreign and the British manufacturer, even 
that small amoimt might have a detrimental effect. 

24. You do not know that of your own knowledge ? 
— No, I could not say ; I woidd lutiier not express an 
opinion. I think that would come better from the 
manufacturer than from myself. 

25. We have heard a good deal recently of aUcged 
sweating in certain parts of Ireland ? — Yes. 

26. And of the rates of wages being extremely low ? 

27. Supposing that by any means the lutes of wages 
are increased by mutual agreement between employers 
and employed, that would be a means of destroying 
the industry, you would thiuk ? — If you liad an 
increased wage and then put on the tax. it would surely 
make the industry more difficult than ever to cany ou 
in the rural districts. 

28. But I am assuming that the mere fact of in- 
creasir^ the wages is not going to frighten the 
employers ? — Is it not ? 

29. 1 do not thiuk so from what I understand. 
You have evidently made up your mind that even a 
small impo.st of a penny might have a prejudicial 
effect on the industries ? — Yes. It is not the Id., but 
when you come to total up the pennies in the year it 
may have a very impoibant effect upon those out- 
workers. I have brought instances with me to show 
you how veiy difficult it is for the hand to compete 
with the machine even now. 

30. I think we may take it for granted that it is 
very difficult for hand work to compete with machine 
work? — Itis without doubt. Take machine embroidery. 
Since 1900 there has been an estimated fall of 50 per- 
cent. in what was done by hand in the districts. That 
50 per cent, is now being done by machines in the 
factor-ies or by the foreigner. 

31. But have you any s^recilic knowledge of your 
own which has induced you to form this very definite 
coirohision — that a small impost, an assessment for 
insui-ance, based ou the amount of work done, would 
be prejudicial to the outworkers' industi-ies in Ireland ? 
— I have for many years l>eeu in close touch with 
manufacturers. I have had to go round to see how 
employmeirt could be given to the people in their 
homes, or rather how they could be trained f<n- such. 
A very considerable amoirnt of money has been sperrt 
in training the hands by the Depiartmeut, thereafter- 
putting them into touch with the manufactui-ers. Not 
long ago I received a letter from one of the districts 
to say that they could get no work whatsoever and 
that the work they had been doing was of the coarser 
nature, not the handkerchief end of the trade but tlie 
household linen trade which, as perhaps you know, is 
the coarser bi-.inch. I submit some specimens. I 
ascer-tained as far as possible that the reason work 
was not foi-thcoming was because more and more of 
that grade is being done now in the centr-al factories 
on the machine. A greater quantity can be trmied 
out, more regular delivery can be guaranteed, and there 
is a greater yield in the factory for- a smaller wage, 
there being natui-ally a gr-eater output from the 
rua chine than there is by hand. 

32. Would you like me to ask you questions on 
all these different industries ? — Certainly ; but I would 
point out that it is not possible for me to deal with 
everything in the i-eport as some of tire information 
was given me in confidence. 

33. Take shirts and imderolobhing, machine and 
hand sewn; what ar-e the centres from which this 


class of work is given out ? — The torvrm in the nor-th- 
west, Londonderry and Strabane principally. 

(The witness produced a map showing the distribution 
of owtworlc in Ireland.) 

34. The great mass of these industi-ies is in the 
north ? — Yes ; it is mostly in the north where they ai-e 
organised iir connection rvith staple trades, but outwork 
in the form of manufacture exists all over Ireland. 

35. In. what districts is the ivork done H — Do you 
refer to shirts and undei-clothing P 

36. Yes ; where is that work done ? — In the Inish- 
owen peninsula, and Dunnaraanagh is another very 
important district. 

37. Is the work ju-incipally distributed by agents 
who are really the representatives of the principal 
firms, or by middlemen who are actually the direct 
employers of the actual workers ? — There are both 
classes in the trade. The shirt manufacturers of Derry 
have their own agents, Init there are people in the 
districts far removed from Derry who act as agents. 

38. Are both kinds of agents paid by commission ? 
— No ; the first-named is a dh-ect employee of the 
firm, 

:’)9. He simply represents the firm a.s a sort of 
ti-avellcr ? — He represents the firm. 

40. As a sort of traveller? — I suppose you would 
call him a representative. It is his duty to look after 
certain district depots, 

41. Can you tell us whether there are specified 
days on which work is given out and returned ? — Yes, 
there are specified days when the representatives give 
out and take in work. That is necessary, because the 
people come a long distance, and they all come into 
oue centre, where they get the material and hand in 
the finished goods. 

42. Is a book kept in which are entered particulars 
of the work given out and returned ? — Yes, certainly. 

43. Are the agents who distribute the woi-k con- 
sidered by the manufacturers to be the employers of 
the outworkers, except where the manufacturer gives 
out his own work through what I call the traveller ? — 
The manufactm-er in no ease considers himself the 
employer of the outworker, when it is done through a 
middleman. 

44. I know that, but I am speaking now of agents 
who distribute the work .“ — Do you mean the (hrect 
employee ? 

45. I am speaking of the agent? — He is not only 
acting as agent for the one firm. 

46. But I want to know -.vhether the agents you 
have mentioned, wJio are located in these country 
districts and who distribute the work, are considered 
by the manufacturer to be the employers of the out- 
workers ? — I do not know of a case where the manu- 
facturer is responsible. 

47. Do you kuow Jjow these agents are paid ? — On 
eoromission. 

48. Do tiiey get a bare commission on the amount of 
money they handle ? — They get a commission by 
dozens for shirts and underclothing. 

49. Do these agents keep a list of all outworkei-s ? 
They ought to. I should say that in a great many 
cases they do. 

.■>0. Do the eoimtry shirt manufacturers employ 
outworkers ? — Certainly. 1 may mention a very 
important case. In a small village in Co. Derry, 
surrounded by an agricultural district, tliere is a 
manufacturer who started shirt making on a very small 
sum of money indeed, and ho has ivoiked up a trade 
which enables him to say that ho has Hevoral tiiousands 
of customers all over the world. He has a certain 
number of hands in a little factory, which by sheer 
industry he has built u]'. but he gives out a larire 
amount of employment in the homes of the people. 
His capital is very small, and his profit is small. He 
is able to hold his own against others, but he is practi- 
cally his own agent. He does everything ; that is to 
say, he and his family manage the business througliout. 

51. He is the employer? — He is the employer. 

52. Take that case as you have stated it. For the 
employees that he engages on inside work he will have 
to i>ay the contribution ?~Yes, according to the Act. 
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53. I want to know why he should not ecxitally be 
paying tlie contributions lor the outworkers engaged 
in this work? — I should say tliat it means that he 
would cease the outwork. He would get a bigger 
output in the factory, if he could afford to extend the 
premises. 

54. But why ? I am suggesting that the contribu- 
tion that he pays should be assessed on the. amount of 
work done. Why should not he be obliged to pay his 
contribution for these outworkere P — In the same way 
that he pays for the factory hands ? 

55. He would not pay the same? — No, not the 
same rate. 

56. For all inside workei-s the employer has to pay 
tlie full contribution whether thei-e Ls a pai-tial week’s 
work or not ? — Yes. 

57. I am suggesting that for the outworkers the 
employer should only pay his contribution on the 
amoimt of work actually done. Then I put my ques- 
tion to you once moi-e. Why should not that employer 
be obliged to pay his contribution for those out- 
workers ? — Well. I may say that if it is necessary for 
those in the small factory, it \vill be equally so for the 
outworker's. 

58. There is no real reason why those outworkers, 
that you have mentioned to us. should not be paid 
for ? — There is no reason, except that the output being 
so slow, and spread over such a time, the manufacturer 
would immediately say, “ I will tm-u all this into the 
“ factory, and get it done quicker.” 

59. But I am assuming that he is only assessed on 
the amount of work done, and that he only pays a 
proportionate contribution. What objection would 
there be to that ? — As I said before, I think that is a 
question tor the raanufactiu-er. 

60. There is no answer to it, is thei'e P — I do not 
like to answer the question. I think that is a question 
that ought to be answered by the experts in tlie trade 
who will be able to answer it better than I can. 

61 . But yon can see no reason why the two sets of 
workers should not be put on all fours, can you ? — I 
see a very great objection to it. 

62. That is what I want to get at. Now what is 
the objection P — My objection is that the work that I 
have particularly to deal with will. I am convinced, 
die quicker than it is dying at this present moment, if 
these outworkers are included. 

63. If I were to examine an employer, he would 
tell me that the mte of wages he pays to the oiit- 
workers is precisely the same as that which he pays to 
the inworkers. I know from my own knowledge that 
that is the answer they give to all of these questions — 
that tliey pay the same rate of ■wages. Now. if that 
is the case, and we will assume that it is the case for 
the moment, what is the objection that you have in 
your mind to outworkers coming under the Act ? — My 
objection is the one that I have already stated — that 
the outworker will die quicker than he is dying at this 
present moment. 

64. But yon do not see my point. I say that the 
employer will only be assessed on the amount of work 
done, so that he will be in precisely the same position 
■with regard to the outworker as with regard to the 
iuworker ? — If the manufacturers can see their way to 
keep on the outworkers, and that is done. I would 
have nothing more to say ; but on the other baud if 
they said, " we are going to shut down all these 
“ industries ; we will gradually concenti-ate the work 
“ in the factoifes (we cannot do it at once) where we 
•• have proper supervision,” then I should feel that a 
very valuable asset in the co\intry district had gone. 

65. You Would agree, would you not, that there 
would be an element of unfairness if one set of people 
working inside a factory should be insured, and receive 
the benefits of the Act, ■while another set doing 
precisely the same work in tlieir own homes should be 
left out, when they might be living next door to one 
another even ? — That is true. I will admit it is correct 
that it should be done, but I am afraid, as you will see 
later on, that what will happen is that the outworker 

67), I do not waait you to labour that point. How 
can the outworker be hurt? — From one point of view, 


I say_no,_ he would not he hurt. You would be bring- 
ing him into line on production not on time. 

67. Yes, on production ?— But it seems to me, if 
you do not mind my repeating it, that it ■will have the 
effect of concentration, 

, prepared to leave it at that, because 

I think it is plahi enough. No^w.is outwork sometimes 
distributed to couutiy ■\vorkers by direct shipment from 
across the Irish Chamiel ? — Yes. 

69. Would you explain what that means P— There 
is one district on the borders of Donegal, where the 
material comes in cut, and is distributed. It comes in 
in bales. It is given out to the workers. 

70. By whom ? — By one of the workere themselves. 
One worker gets it, and gives it out. 

71. How are the wages paid in such cases? — Bv 
Post Office order. 

72. But you say that one worker receives the work 

and distributes it amongst a lot of other workers ? 

She pays, 

73. Does the worker who receives the work pay the 
rest ? Yes, in that case. This is not a common case, 
it is rather a special one. 

74. But still it is a case that will have to be dealt 
■with j£ they are brought under the Act ?— Yes. 

75. Dees the one worker who receives the work 
make a profit out of it P— I do not know, as far as I am 
informed she is one of the workers, and nothing more ; 
I do not think that she makes anything out of it. 

<6. In that case the employer of those workers is 
on the other side of the channel ? — Yes, he is on the 
other side of the chamiel. 

77. Do you find that distribution by agents paid by 

commission is the most prevalent method of employinc» 
outworkers?— Oei-tainlj'. Do you mean for shirt^ 

making only ? 

78. Yes; I am only speaking of shiit-making. I 

wiD go thi'ongh the other industries seriatim.® I 

should say that the principal firms in Deii'y employ 
theii- own representatives. They have, as I have said 
already, other agents outside, who are paid by com- 
mission, but in what proportion it would be rather 
difficult for me to say. 

79. Do you find that outwork in the shirt industry 
is increasing or the reverse ? — It has decreased in some 
parts, but it is holding its own fairly well at present in 
Inishowen. 

80. Would you say that it is becoming more and 
more a factoiy industry?— Yes, I should say so. 

81. You state in your proof that there are only two 

classes of outworkers in this industiy. What are they ? 
— Yes; there ai-e, fii-stly, daughters of fai-mei-s and 
secondly, the daughters of small fiu'mers and cottiers. 
The one class may do the work at odd times and the 
other may be fairly constant at it. But you must not 
look upon it as constant if you compare it with factory 
hours. ^ 

82. Could you tell us at aU the number of weeks 
they would work in the year at this outwork ?— No, I 
could not. It all depends on the requirements of their 
holdings which vaiy, or their household duties. 

83. It is a vei'y important question. I ■want to get 
at some approximate figure, Gould you say whether 
they work for six months in tlie year at it, on the 
average.® — Yes, I think I may say six months. 

84. Could you say that they work for seven months 
in the year at it?— They have theii- cropping, and they 
have their liarvest and various duties to perfonn on 
the land. I would say six months. 

85. You say that they are employed on the average 
for six months in the year. Would that mean fully 
occupied each week for six raontlis ?— No, not fully 
occupied. 

86. How many houra and how many days in the 
week? — It all depends ou the amount of outwork that 
is to be obtained. 

87. Perhaps this is an impossible question to answer, 
but I want to know hoiv much actual work these people 
do in a year. You have said that they work about 
six montlis, on the average ? — Yes. 

88. Could you tell us approximately how many 
days in the week they work at it dui-ing the six months ? 
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— Some of them work every day, and others will work 
only two or three days in the week. 

89. Could you tell us the average amount of wages 

they earn during the six months in year ? — I should 

think, taking the shirt-inakii^ all i-ouud. that 9*. is 
the maximum. 

90. Some of them would get 9.«. a week y--Some of 
i iiem would make 9«. a week, 

91. For six months of the year? — Yes; hut the 
oer.son who is rasjjonsihle for the 9 k, may not ho the 
only one working iu the home. A person oomes into 
a factory, gets the stuff out and goes hack to the 
home. She is on tlie hooks ; she gets her 9s.. hut she 
may have two sisters working in the home who will do 
» little bit now and a little bit then. That makes up 
the 9s., hut it is not one worker always. So that xuiless 
you tohulate the houses and take one after the other 
you cannot get a satisfactory reply. 

92. Could you tell us the rate at which they are 
paid for these shirts ? In other words, could you tell 
us what they would earn per week if they worked 
iiomal hours during that week — say eight or nine 
hours a dAy ?— She would get about 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d 
a dozen, and the most that a sewer could put out 
would he two dozen if working constantly. That is 
the estimate. 

93. Put out in what time ? — Two do/.eii a week. 

9-1., How much is that ? — It comes to either os. or 

9.S. It depends i>n the quality. It is all the same 
sewing. 

95. Thtjse are the juaximum amounts tor these 
two kinds of work that she could make if she worked 
full time P — Yes. 

96. Do they distribute these two kinds ot work 
pretty equally to the workera ? Do they get. say. half of 
the 5s. work ?— It all depends on the capabilities of the 
worker. A fine worker will get the high-class work. 
Then there are a lot of yoirng ones coming on who can 
only do the cheaper kind of work. 

97. You say that these people never work for more 
than six months in the year on an average ?— Yes. 

98. And some of them work every week ?~Yes. 

99. And make 9s. a week Yes. 

100. Now surely that is a class of outwoj-ker that 
ought to be insured under the Act I will tell you 
what it would mean ; it would mean that in regai-d to 
an outworker who worked for six montl^ iu the year at 
9s. per week, the total contributions which would be to 
her credit at the end of a year, taking into considera- 
tion the amount that the State added to the employer’s 
coutrihution, would be 9s. 9d. per annum. The State s 
contribution, of one-fourth towards the cost of benefits, 
would bring the amount available for benefits to 13s. in 
the year. Would you go so far as to say that it is a 
very rare case amongst the shirt workers, that they 
would make as much as 9s. a week for six months in 
the year ?. — You could not take that as a standard case 
at all, I would take a lower grade. That brings you 
down to os. a week. 

101. Can you give us an approximate idea of the 
number of outworkers employed in this industry who 
are employed fully for six months iu the year ? — That 
is impossible. I ti-ied to get the information. There 
ought to be a retum under the Homework Order. 
I could not get one, so it is impossible to come to a 
conclusion. I turned to the 1901 census, but it was 
useless for the purpose. I could not say how many 
would be whole-timera, how many half-time, or how 
many quarter-time. 

102. Could we get that information? — I will do 
my best to get it for you. 

103. You see how important it is. Supposing you 
said to us that the vast majority of these outworkers 
are only employed six months in the year, and during 
those six months they only do half a week’s work, and 
that their rate of wages is more like 2c. 6d. a week, we 
might feel that that class should not be included? — I 
may tell yoii that I spoke to a large employer of out- 
workers, and I asked him what he considered \vas an 
average all the year round for this work, and he stated 
3». a week. I mentioned an instance in connection 
with a previous query — that of one girl coming in and 
getting the work, and others in the home assisting her 


in carrying out the work. I came acros.s one place 
where there was a family of five, and they eai'iied 39s., 
but that is an exception. Only one name would appear 
fm- that, but each only earns one-fifth of 39s. 

104. How does the amount of shirt-making done in 
the workers’ homes compare with the amount done in 
the factories ? — Practically the making is done in the 
home. The rest is all done in the factory. There are 
•(•S pi'ocesses or thereabouts in the making of a shirt. 

10.5. Would yon go .so far as to say that the pm- 
portioii of work dime was fivn iu the home and 02 ie in 
the factory ? — Yes ; I make it two iu the home to mic 
in the factoiy, 

106. You have told us that faetmy employiiieiit is 
increasing ? — Y es . 

107. You would agree, no douirt, that thistcudeiiiy 
should not be discouraged? — Yes; but. on the other 
hand, I do not want to see the factory encouraged to 
the detriment of home outwork. 

108. "Wliy ? — Because I look on the outwork as 
absolutely necessary fur the existence ot the people in 
that part of Ireland at times. If anything happens to 
stop shirt-making in the Inishoweu peninsula, where 
thei-e is now comparative comfort (and a few extra 
shillings a week coming into the home means comfort), 
poverty will ensue. I was all over that district and 
saw the position for myself. 

109. Are you afi'aid that the factory work might be 
done outside the district ? — It will certainly go from 
Inishoweu iuid come down into the Derry factories. 

ill). If outworkers are not brought under the 
Insurauce Act, the employer would have as much work 
iis possible done outside the factory in order to avoid 
paying contributions, would he not ? — Of course, there 
is that possibility, 

111. Now, as regards underclothing. Certain pro- 
cesses are carried on in the factory entirely, are they 
not P — Yes. 

112. What are they? — Practically all the cutting 
and piecing, trimming, finishing, and ironing. 

113. But the making is done in the workers' liomcR. 
is it not? — Yes, the making — the putting together. 

114. What is the propoi-tion of home workers to 
factory workers ? — There are a great many, and the 
majority of the underelothing is done in the homes ; 
that is to say, the making up. The underclothing 
factories in Derry are fewer in comparison with the 
shirt factories, and the work is given out in larger 
quantities. 

11 5. You say in your statement that the proportion 
is about 6 to 1 ? — Yes, that is the figure. 

116. With regard to wages earned, you have told 
us some of the rates, but I would like to put it more 
specifically to you. What are the^ rates per dozen paid 
for shirt-making at home ? — 2s. 6d. to 4s. <i<7. 

117. What is the average amount which a workei' 
could do if she worked <a i'ull normal week ? — About 
two dozen. 

118. If we called the amount that can be done in a 
normal week the unit of work, the unit in this case 
would be 5n. to 9s. ? — Yes. Of course, that is for 
whole time. 

119. You have told us that. Woiild the same apply 
to collar-makhig ? — Collar making is largely done in 
the city of Deny. There are outworkers in the city of 
Derry. There are some in Inishowen also. 

120. Can you tell us how this compares with similar 
work done on the continent ? — Take Belgium : in the 
shirt-making it is 8s. 8ii. to lOs. 3d. In Germany it is 
6s. to 10s. That information I obtained in 1907. I 
was making some investigations as regards the out 
workers in those countries. 

121. The goods come fi-om Glasgow iu bales, i 
understand ? — The goods come from Glasgow in bales. 

122. "Where did you get those figures from ? — The 
information was secured for a book — “ Irish Rural Life 
and Industiy.” It was compiled in 1907. It dealt 
inter alia with home work on the continent, shirt- 
making in Belgium and Germany being included. 

123. Was that a Government Blue Book ? — No. it 
was not a Government book. 

124. Was it authentic ? — I think it was fairly 
authentic. I have the book here. 
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125. Blit that does not make it authentic ? — Do 
you wsh it corroborated ? 

126. I want to get on the evidence the authority 
for your statement about these figures P — Those figure,? 
were cai-efully collected by agents for the spreading 
of sewing in the homes, 

127. For the Irish industries ? — For me. 

128. I understand that some of the goods are sent 
in bales from Glasgow to a certain district in Co. 
Donegal ? — Yes, 

129. What are the prices paid ? — od. to lOd. per 
dozen. That is underclothing. 

130. How much can a worker make in a day ? — It is 
very, very cheap work — quite different from the othei'. 

131. Would they do two dozen P — Yes. 

132. Si> that here again the unit of work would be 
frojn 6*. to 8»., probably ? — Yes. 

133. Would a somewhat similar unit of work applj' 
to makers of underelothiug generally ? — Underclothing 
varies very much as compared with other work- 

134. What could a constant hand earn working at 
underclothing ? — 5s. to 10s. a week, but the work is not 
constant. There are cases where it is constant, but 
5s. to 10s. is the average. 

135. Could you tell us what they make '>n an 
average all the year rouml ? — Yes. 5s. to lOx. a week 
is tlie return that I have as covering the ti'iide. Then 
again. 1 mentioned higher gmdes. 

13(>, You have mentioned in your proof that this 
can be increased where there is division iff labour. 
What do you mean by that ? — There is a certain number 
of peo) 5 le who take in under-garments, one doing one 
branch of the work and another doing another, and the 
girl who comes to receive the goods and take them 
back again is ci-edited with the amount, but it is divided 
up among three or four workers. 

137. What are the payments for tlie better class of 

imdevdothingP— The payment runs veiy high— raachine- 

luade from Is. to 20s. a dozen, for kmd-sewn 3s. 6d. to 
100s. That is an esception. That is for a very high 
grade article. 

138. Could you tell us how much a good, constant 
hand-sewer could make? — About three dozen, plain 

139. This would represent a unit of work of about 
10s or upwards a week, would it not? — You have it 
running from Is. up to 20s. per dozen, and she could 
do three dozen of the plain -work. 

140 lam speaking of hand-se«'ing? — bhe would do 
one dozen of good material in a weelc, but she could 
not do the feo lot in a week. Naturally, that would be 
spread ovei- a considerable period. 

141. I want to know what a constant haud-sewer 
can make in ii week ?— Certainly, the nmxinuimis IDs. ; 
there are exceptions, I admit. 

142. Yon frequently refer in your proof to work 

given out to one outworker Ijeing done by several. — 
Yes. . , .. 

Uo. I note, however, that you give im example of 
one firm returaing 450 mimes and stating tliat this 
represents 600 or 700 workers ?— Yes ; that is to 
emphasise what I say— that one worker comes into the 
firm and her name is on tlie books, but the woijkers 
are considerably more than one. One giri may have 
a sister, another giri may have two sisters, ana another 
may be a single worker. 

144. You give, as an estimate fivni the 190] census, 
nearly 22.000 shirt-makers aiul ^ sewers for Cos. 
I.ondondeny. Donegal, and Tyrone? Yes. 

145. Does this include workers in the tiu-tories 
Yes. They are not divided up, unfortunately. 

14l> You say that the earnings from outwork mean 
comparative comfort for the borne, and tliat any 
reduction in these earnings would give an impetus to 
emigration? — Yes. 

147 Is not einigi-ation i-atlier due to the low wages 
of the men ?— Of course, there is no doubt that low 
wages among the men tend to make them go elsewhere 
to look for work. Many of them are not emigj-ants ; 
they are migiunts. They go away to Scottod and 
the North of England and come back after they Iwi e 
completed tlioiv work. With what they have made 


while they have been away, and what the women are 
making while they are away, they have enough to 
carry them along until the time comes for them to go 
away again. 

148. You give us as the value of the output in this 
ti-ade nearly 53,OOOJ. ; does this include the value of 
the material ? — No. 

149. Simply the amount of wages psiid? — Yes, the 
wages only. 

150. And also the pi-oduetion of the workei-s inside 
the factoiy P — No, outworkers only. 

151. Now, can you tell the Committee the average 
amoimt that these people earn in this industiy and the 
average time they work in the industiy ? — My infoi-ma- 
tioii is that the average all round is about 3s., but the 
average time I could not possibly give you because it 
varies so veiymuch. I submit a list of prices returned 
by manufacturers and one also retni-ned by agents.* 

152. Can yon tell us whether in a lai-go number of 
instances they supplement this woik with other work 
during the times that they are not employed at it P— - 
Tliey work in the fields. If you go to those parts of 
Ireland you will see them working just like the men. 

153. Could you tell ns what would be the average 
dniouut tha t they would cam in all employments during 
the year ? — No, I have not gone into that. Do yon 
wish to have that information ? 

154. It is the whole point. If yon can pi-ovo to us 
lliat they are getting 3s. in one employment, 3s in 
another, and 2s. in another, making 8s. a week, then it 
is worth their while to come in under the Act? — 

I will do my best to get for you very accurate informa- 
tion. 

155. Now we will considei- the hosiery and also the 
hand-knitting ? — That is carried on in Co. Donegal. 

156. Ill what district.? is it given out? — On the, 
seaboard in Co. Donegal. 

157. Is it done entirely in the districts of Co. 
Donegal? — In Co. Donegal. Thei'e is hand-knitting 
in other places down South, but they are only small 
undertakii^s. The seat of the hand-knitting in Ireland 
is Co. Donegal, 

158. Is the distribution by representatives of the 
firm direct or through middlemen ? — Through agents, 
through middlemen. 

1.59. The same as in the otlier case ? — Yes, 

160. Is the agent remunerated in the same way, by 
comniission ? — Yes, by commission. 

161. You state the actual amounts earned by various 
classes of workers, but canyon tell us what the earnings 
would be if a worker were fully employed ? — Well, it i.s 
becoming a very important industry indeed. I will 
show you the work, if you wish : the haud-knitted 
coats, caps, and gloves are comparatively speaking a 
new development in the last two oi- three years, and 
now several thousand hands are employed off and ou. 
I should put their maximum, if they work hard, at 
9«. That is on coats and caps, but they do not earn 
that on the average. You may take an average all 
round at 3s. in tlie district, one week it will come to 
5s., another week 6s., and then sometimes nothing at 
Jill and it comes down to the average named. 

162. Are they entirely outworkers employed in this 
indnsti-y ? — Yes. in that branch. 

163. Ill the knitting of coats ? — Yes. It has been 
possible to wrest a portion of the trade from a foreign 
coimtry. A few years ago it was all coming in from 
that country until an eiiteiprising Irislinian in London- 
derry set out and ovgaiiised tliesc districts Jiiid now he 
hiis established ;i very good bradi'. but a trade which 
can only be carried on at a certain figiu'e. 

164. Wlmt estimate can yon give of the number of 
workers employed in this branch ? — Between 2,000 and 
3,000, 1 should think. 

165. Could you tell us the value of the output ? — I 
do not think it would he advisable to quote the figiu-e. 

166. What is the number of people employed in 
the whole trade? — About 2,500. I suppose you will be 
hearin<y evidence from some of these manufacturers, will 
you not ? 


■ .Viiiicndicns II. aiul lll. 
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167- Tes. — Proljably that maiiufactui-er would be 
in a position to deal with the value of output, It would 
come fi-om him better than from me. 

168. At any rate we may say that the output is 
several thousand pounds ? — Several thousand pounds. 

169. You refer to various centres wliere instruc- 
tresses have been supplied by the Congested Disti-icts 
Board, who also pay rent, fire and light. Do you mean 
the rant of houses or of workshops ? — I mention that 
the Congested Districts Boai-d are working there, but 
for the purposes of examination I think that the 
Congested Districts Board should deal -with that 
matter. I made reference, thinking that possibly 
the Congested Districts Board would be commuuicated 
with in. the same way that I was communicated with. 

170. My point is this ; if the Congested Districts 
Board is paying the rent of the workshops the workers 
are not legally outworkers.® — No. Of course, what 
applies to the Congested Districts Board equally 
applies to the Depai-tmental classes. 

1(1. You have told us that the average wages that 
tiiese people earn ai-e .8s. a week ? — Yes. 

172. Is tliat supplemented by other work in the 
district ? — Yes. If you travel through the district you 
will see a girl looking after the cattle and sheep and 
goats, and at the same time she will be knitting. That 
is not so much the case in coats as in gloves and hose. 

173. Do they urake money at this other work 

tending the cattle .®— Some of them do, but very few. 
They are generally the members of a family lookup 
after their father's cattle. They get their board aM 
lodging, I suppose. 

174. You speak of the knitting of coats and caps as 
a branch. Is thera any other- similar work done iir the 
district ? — Yes. There is the making of socks and 
long hose. A very lar-ge portion of hand-k-nitted hose 
that is r;sed iir the three kingdoms, at any rate, aird 
exported, is made inthenrountaiir districts of Donegal. 
The cerrtre of that branch is Glerrties. Ther-e are two 
or three firms there who give out the wool and pay for 
the knitted goods, or they send their owir men out to 
distribute the wool and take in the knitted goods and 

• pay for them. 

175. What do those workers earn on an average 
per week? — Ther-e are two classes. Ther-e is the 
macliine-made and there is the hand-made hose. For- 
hose and gloves machine-made, 6s, maximum witlr an 
average of 4s. Gd., while for hand-made the maximum 
would be 4s. and average 2s. Gd. 

176. What hours would be entailed to make that 
amount of money?— It is very irregular indeed. They 
take it out into the field, come in at dinner- time and 
do no more all the after-noon, and perhaps in the 
evening they may sit at it again. 

177. What does this average represent iir rrumber 
of hour-s in both cases ? — I cannot give this informa- 

178. Have you anything more to say about the 
hosiery ?— I should like to say something fui-ther about 
Hosiery. Take a typical case in Gweedoi-e district. 
The family consists of father, mother, son, and two 
daughters, grown up and capable of working. The 
father- and son put in a small crop and go off” to the 
Scotch farraei's, retuniing in November or Decembei- 
when they may take pai-t in the herring fishing which 
lasts until I’ebi-uaty. They then set about getting in 
then- crop for the next year. They cut the tui-f and 
they may go_ off to take part in the May heiTing 
fishing, and in June do a little salmon fishing, and 
then they are off to Scotland again. One dar^hter hr 
the meantime has gone to sei-vice with a fai-mer 
perhaps down at the south end of the county. She 
returns in November with her wages. She sometimes 
remains with the farmer dm-ing the winter. But this 
service is not required as a i-ule. The mother and 
other grown daughter are at home aU the year round. 
They attend to the house and to the farm during the 
absence of the meu. They have a cow and a dozen 
^eep and some pigs as well as a variety of fowls. 
You will see the girls looking after the cow and 
knitting. The stock all require attention and the crop 
has to he gatherad and they gather it when the men 
ai-e away. The labour is mixed up. I think you can 


take that as a very good example of the case as it 
exists up in Donegal. 

179. When you say a good example, you mean to 
say that the vast majority of the outworkers are in a 
aiinilar position ? — Yes, in that part of Donegal in this 
class of work. Tliey migrate to many places across 
the Channel. I am dealing with coat-making princi- 
pally, but similar conditions pertain to hose-knitting. 

180. You are speaking of these outworkers in that 
part of Donegal being employed in various occupations 
and you have told us the number of people comprised ? 
— Yes. 

181. Now with regai-d to the homespuus, in what 
districts is this work given out to be done? — Co. 
Donegal is the principal seat of it, and there is alsi> 
homespun manufactured in Newto-wnards where the 
old Lindsey looms are now working on homespun cloths. 
Cos. Kerry, Connemara, and Mayo are also identified 
with the industry. 

182. You say that in this industry the weavers 
generally supply their own material ?— Yes. Tliey get 
the wool from their own sheep. 

183. Very few of them would be outworkers within 
the_ meaning of the Act ?— Yes ; they are nearly all 
their own employers. 

184. "We need not then deal in any further detail 
vvith this branch ? — No. 

185. Now crochet. This work is done over a wide 
area, is it not.® — Yes, 

186. Have you found throughout that the workers 
ara their owm masters, piu-chasing the raw material 
!Uid bringing the finished articles into the town for 
sale r— They are their own masters. They buy their 
own implements and material, and they sell in the 
best market. 

187. If tbis is invariably the case, there are no 
outworkers in the crochet industry.®— I do not look 
upon them as outworkers at aU. I look upon them 
as their own employers. Before you go away from 
the crochet I would like to say this : it was reported 
a short time ago that the crochet areain Cos. Monaghan, 
Fei-managh and Cavan, which is the principal area 
(although crochet-making is carried on in many places 
thi-oughout Ireland) is rampant with consumption. 
I made particular inquiries and I ascertained that 
there aj-e only a few isolated cases. Crochet work is 
outdoor work very largely. 

188. Now Swiss machine embroidery. This is given 
out from Belfast, I believe ? — Belfast is the cenrte of 
couti-ol. 

189. In what places is the work done ?— Besides 
factories in Belfast there is one at Dromore and a 
feotory school near Gilford in Co. Dooti. under the 
Department. 

190. Is any outwork done? — No; it is all done 
under one roof. 

• are employed? — I only mention the 

industry to show that the necessity is realised for the 
impi-ovement of machineiy in Ireland in oi-der to com- 
pete with the foreigner. 

192. Now, hand-loom silk-weaving. Is this work 
confined to Grey Abbey, Co. Down®— It is the only 
place in Ireland outside Dublin. It is the last remnant 
of that class of trade in the north. 

193_. Is it a vei-y small industry at present ? Very 

small indeed. I should think there are imder 20 
weavers and they are their o^vn masters. 

194. Now, hand-loom tapesti-y. Is this confined 
to the district of Newtownards ? — Yes. 

195. Is this also a very small industry like the 
hand-loom silk-wea-ving ? — "fes. 

196. Are there any outworkers.® — There are out- 
workers. Some of them are working in their own 
homes which are adjacent to a small factory there. • 

197. -Would it be veiy difficult to discriminate 

between an outworker and an inworker in that 
industry p — There is an office where they bring in 
their material when they have woven it. They are 
given the material a-nd bring it back and are naid 
for it. ^ 

198. What- do they earn per week® — That I did 
not get. 
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199. Now, carpets. The work in this industry is 
entirely done in the factories of the employing firm, 
is it not P — Tes. 

200. Then under no circumstances can any of these 
workers be regarded as orrtworkers ? — Not in the sense 
that they ai-e working in their own homes, because 
they could not. Thei-e ai-e factories, it is true, but I 
know that the other day it was considered whether 
another factory could be put up in Ireland for the 
manufacture of carpets, and a firm in England were 
quite anxious to take the matter up, but decided that 
they could not do it until they knew in what form the 
taxation would he applied to them, as competition in 
this trade with the foreigner is severe. 

201. When yon say taxation, do you mean the 
insurance contributions ? — Yes ; although it is a factory 
they looked upon it as outwork in a way. The sug- 
gested factory was going to be prrt into a district 
where there was nothing doing. It was simply bringing 
people from their homes where they could not work, 
because the looms would not go into the homes, 

202. That would not be outwork ? — No, that would 
not he outwork. Therefore they have not done 
anything. 

203. Now, embroidering. Is this mainly given out 
from Belfast and Lurgan ? — It is given out and sent 
out. The areas of concentration are in Cos. Down. 
Londonderry and Antrim. Fermanagh and Donegal. 

204. You state in your proof that there are three 
forms of distribution ; will you give them separately, 
please P — There is the dii'ect agent from the firm who 
goes out on I'egular days, but I must tell you that in 
that case the statement only applies to places adjacent 
to Belfast. The principal form of giving out the work 
is by agents paid on commission- 

205. Are they small shopkeeper's P — A good marry 
of them — in fact the larger portion of them. 

206. What is the third class ? — They ar-e people 
who have been agents and have made sufficient to start 
on their own account ; they have thor'oughly mastered 
the district, and are in close touch with the workers ; 
they know the trade that can be done, and start for 
themselves. While they are working for themselves 
they may also he working for manufactui-ers in Belfast- 

207. Are they partially outworkers in that sense ? — 
They ar-e outworker's themselves in a sense. They live 
in the district. They have built up a cei'tain trade 
and they employ a certain number of outworkers in 
and around the district. They ai-e not manufactur-ers 
in so far that they have not a factory. 

208. Yon append a list giving particulars of 45 
districts visited, in which 229 agents were located, and 
you total up the number of worker's employed by those 
agents as 12,428. Is it not probable that many workers 
liave been counted three or four or. more times over, 
because they have been working for several employer's ? 
— Yes, quite likely. Tire workers overlap evei'ywhere. 

I will put it ui a way which shows you, I think, how 
complicated the whole thing is, The agents alone 
know the workers. The manufacturer is unaware of 
the duplication of agencies. The agent is working for 
more than one manufacturer. The worker knows that 
she is working for more than one agent, and the • 
agent is ignoi-aut of the fact. So you see how very 
complicated the position is. 

209. Toir state that the wages paid are about 
53,000?., or approximately 1,000?. per week. Tire 
avei-age earnings shown in the same table work out at 
a rou"h aver-a<^e, over all, of some 6s, 8d. per week ? 
—Yes. 

210. The number thei-efore who would ear'u 1,000?. 
a week must be approximately 3,000. The figui-es you 
have given us as the numbers employed are 12,428 .** — 
That is the number of hands retui-ned hy the agents. 
These are the payments- I attach a return of wa.ges 
from agents in all areas.* 

211. This would appear' as if the number of workei-s 
had beerr counted four times over ? — Quite likely. 

212. And, moreover, this number would agi'ee very 
closely with the census returns of 4,049 ? — I would not 
consider those census retui-us accurate, and I will give 


• See Appendix IV. 


you my reason : the family returning the sheet would 
put down perhaps “Farmer, farmer's wife, fai-mer’s 
daughter.” The farmei'’s daughter may be an em- 
bi'oidei'er, but she will not be entei-ed in the census as 
iin embroiderer. On the other hand, somebody may put 
down that the daughter is an embroiderer. Until there 
is classification for industrial puj'poses, I do not think 
we can go by the census. 

213. Do you find any difference between the prices 
paid in Co. Donegal and in Co. "Down? — The same 
prices. 

214. Who pays the can-iage from Co. Donegal, 
which must be gi-eater than the oarriace from Co. 
Down ? — The agent pays it one way. The manufacturer 
pays carriage one way. There is a regular recognised 
rule in the embroidery trade. 

215 That practically means thal the agent who 
pays the carriage from Co. Donegal is placed at a 
disadvantage as compared with the agent who pays the 
(lai'i'iage from Co, Down ? — He pays eai'i’iage one way 
and the manufacturer pays it the other. 

216. The can-iage from Oo. Donegal is much more 
than the can-iage from Co. Down ? — Yes. 

217. To that extent the agent is at a disadvantage ? 
— Tlie agent has to pay the carriage one way. That 
is the rule. 

218. Can you give us partieulai-s regarding the 
value of the output in the embroidery industry ? — 
According to returns that I secured (they are not, as 
you have seen fi-oin my report, complete) 72,000?. is 
returned hy 27 firms, but that uicliides also drawn- 
work and hem-stitching- Of the above amount Co. 
Down accounts for 29,600?. and Co. Donegal 17,900? 
Rathfriland is the centre of the drawn-thread ai-ea. 
The hem-stitching is done round Lm'gan. I mention 
that there ai-e 65 firms taken into consideration, and 
out of those 65 firms, retiu-ns have only come from 27. 

219. What did you estimate to be the total value 
of the output in the embroidery industry.® — I am 
perfectly cei'tain that I am safe in saying 100,000?. 

220. And it might be considerably more, I suppose ? 
— I should say quite possibly more. The work iu those 
districts is scattered, but there are so many little bits 
which all go to swell and make a big amount. 

221. You give an interesting note regarding the 
schools and classes imder the Depai-tment of Agiicul- 
ture ? — Yes. 

2'22. Are any workers over 16 employed in these 
classes ? — 1. should say that some of them are, but not 
very much over 16. They are mostly small girls ; ' the 
ages may be put at 15 to 20. I have seen some 
over 16. 

223. Not many ? — No- 

224. Do you find that the competition is pai-tiouLarly 
severe in the embroidery industry ? — I should like to 
give you instances presently if you ■will allow me. 

225. Can you give us examples of work sent to 
Switzerland P — Certainly- I have the prices and everv- 
thing showing the comparison. 

226. And to Japan? — Yes. In the case of Japan I 
may mention that the dra-wn work is 50 per cent, 
cheaper than the work done in Ireland, and the total 
cost is less than what is being paid by manufacturers 
in Ireland for wages alone, 

227. Is not the freight very heavy when the worb is 
sent so far P — It is cheap compared with the cost of 
transit to Donegal. It is the difference between 
49s. 5d. and 53s. 2d. per ton. Japan is 53s. 2d. per ton. 

228. The Japanese contractor pays carriage both 
ways, and the freight is only 53s. 2d. per ton. — Tes. 

229. While the carriage from Belfast to Carrick in 
Donegal is 49«. od. ? — Yes ; that freight includes 
cartage from Killybegs. 

230. Is much outwork done iu the city of Belfast 
itself P — There are a good many outworkers, but I have 
not classified them at all. 

231. How many outworkei-s are there employed in 
Belfast P — I do not know. 

232. Will you give the names of other centres iu 
Ulster from which embroideiy is given out f— The 
centre of the industry is Belfast. You ma.y say that 
all the towns and villages have agents in them. 
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233. Lisburn. Lurgan, Portadown, and Doiiagh- 
cloney? — Those are centres of linen and cambric 
manufacture allied with the embroidery trade, but 
there are many other places where there is no linen 
factory and yet there is an agent residing and giving 
out the embroidery- 

234. Can yon make a general statement in regard 
to this ?— The head centre for the embroideiy trade is 
Belfast, and work is.given out throughout Co. Down, 
in parts of Antrim and Londondeiry, and in the 
counties of Fermanagh and Donegal. 

235. Is it possible for yo\i to get accurate figui-es as 
to the luimher of outworkere who are employed 
e.-cclnsively on embroidery work ? — The only way is by 
those lists ■\vhich are supposed to be retm-ned to thi! 
iintliorities. 

•236. Would those lists specify that they were 
working only on embroidery? — They would give the 
nature of their -work imder the Outworkei-s Order, 
would they not ? 

237. They would not specify embroidery work. 
They would take all linen work togetlier ? — The only 
other way in ■which a return could he secured would be 
from the manufacturers. 

23S- (Miss Taterfon.) Thou you get so much dupli- 
cation ? — Yes. That duplication is esemj)litied in thi.s 
cv-ay — there is a town of about l.OOO inhabitants with 
1 6 agents in it. 

2.;!'. [ChairnwnA Y.m mean to say that the 16 
agents might at somo time or other during the year 
all be employing the same outworkers ? — Yes. 

240. Have you any kiro-«'ledge of the average 
amount of wages earned at this embroidery? — Tlie 
maximum for fine •^■ork would be 20*.. I suppose, but 
yon may say that the average is 6s. to "s. or 8s. a week. 
I cannot give it to yon nearer than that. If the}' aie 
working a full week I should say they can eajni 6.-i. 
to Ts. (id. 

241. What do they actually earn on an average for 
the 12 months ? — could not teU you that. I have 
given yon the maximum from the agents’ returns and 
the average, but they vary, as you see, most tremen- 
dously. I must point out that when I made these 
inquiries I could not make a compulsory demand. 

242. Ts this information worthy of onr special 
ait‘'ntion? — T should say that it is very irregnhu- in 
T-lie figures. Some say 12 h.. othera 10s. That may be 
fine work, and it is, T should say. Iroin ICewto-wnards 
district. 

243. If you take the votuins given in your report, 
it averages about tis. >id. a week ? — Yes. I should say 
something like that, 

244. Do yon wish the Committee to undei-stand 
that embroiderers all over Ireland, ivhen tliey are fully 
employed, earn at the rate of 6s. Sd. a week ? — In the 
coai'se end. In the fine end in the handkerchief 
trade they will earn more. They will earn up to 12s. 
or 1">». for handkerchiefs. Taking the maximum of 
the whole trade it is 20s. 

245. It does not caiTy ns any further to say that 
some particular worker may earn 20s. in one week and 
another worker may eani 12.s. The Committee do not 
get any information as to the average amount these 
people earn in a year and whether they are insurable 
people from that point of view? — To get at that you 
have to see the places. Every place is different, and 
every sort of facility that is iiecc.ssary I can undertake 
to say will bo given. Yon liave to see the people 
themselves. Y<ju cimnot say froni the figm’es I have 
collected in. going through that what may be just for 
one place would be just for another, because the figures 
vary so much. 

246. Would the employers be likely to be able to 
give us accurate figures ? — Certainly, I do not see why 
they shtmld not. You liavc to consider a vai'ioty of 
circumstances and then in order to get accurate 
returns, there must be some definite demand for them. 

247. Now the dra'wii-thread work ; is this given out 
from Belfast and Lurgan ? — Yes, Belfast mostly. 

248. Is the work confined ton. very small area in 
the southern part of county Dowji ? — Yes. 

24'9, Is the work distributed hy small agents who 
are also shopkeepers or the like ? — Yea. 


250. What is tlie amount that the workej's can earn 
in a normal full week ? — The manufactiu-ers’ return is 
8s. to 15s. That is what they have given to me. 

251. How many manufacturers are included in 
this statement? — I got that from n. manufacturer who 
is one of the largest employers wil.h regard to that 
particular woi'k. 

252. Would that lis about the average amount paid 
by tlie other firms ? — I should think it would nin veiy 
miicli on the same lines. 

253. But this is only obtained from one firm ? — 
Yes. 

254. Can yon tell us for how many weeks they arc 
.employed fully in the year ? — It is partial employment, 
T should think, all the year round. I liave seen them 
working. It is not a whole-time employment at all. 

255. When you say that the average is fi-om Ss. to 
15 k. a week. di> you mean to siiy 8.s, to 15 k. although 
they only have partial work ? — 15s. if they aie work- 
ing at it all the time. It all depends on the conditions 
of the worker, wlietliei' slie malces it full-time or only 
2 >art-time. 

256. But I want to get at the custom in the trade. 
Have the workers an opportunity of working full-time, 
<'v for how many months in the year can they have full 
work? — The}' woj-k at this wlsen they are not working 
on the farms in the cropping and in tlu‘ harvesting, 

257. For how many moutlis would they work at 
this ? — The drawn work is carTied on all the year I'ouud. 
bnt it cannot he regular work, I slvmld say. It is very 
difiicult to answer. 

258. You think that it is almost impossible to tell 
ns the iminber of weeks in a j'ear that these people 
have full work ? — Yes. 

258o. Now weaving of hand-loom damasks, 
cambrics, mulls and fine .shirtings. Is this work* prin- 
cipally given out from Belfast, Lurgan and Fortndowii ? 

—Yus, except haud-woven shirtings. 

259. The material is actually given out by the 
employer to be woven in this case, is it not ? — Yes ; the 
yam is given out to be woven by a manufacturing 
house. 

260. What are the wages earned for a normal full 
week? — 12s. to 18s. is the figure for damasks, while 
for canibrics it is lOs. to 12s. for fine and os. to 8.s. for 
coai-se. The workers are in nearly all cases their own 
master, and pt)wer-loora materials, as my samples prove, 
have largely supplanted hnnd-wo\'en. The following 
is an instam^e of the competition between power and 
hand in the damask trade. Witliin the last In yeai-s a 
certain regular order to special design for table-idothf. 
and napkins was executed entirely on the hand loom. 
A power-loom manufacturer tendered and se<‘ured the 
oi'der. Tendera were again called for this year, and 
the original makei's, not wishing to lose the custom, 
tendered for a power-loom article and again secui-ed 
the work, brrt it is lost for ever to the hand loom. 

261. From whom did you get the information? — 
From two of the largest employer's, employing between 
them nearly 1.000 hands off and on. Some of them 
would work for the two firms, working sometimes for 
one and sometimes for thu other, consequently the 
same names will appear on both lists. It is estimated 
hy expei-ts that the cambi'ic weavers are made up a-s 
follows; — 20 per cent, small farmers. 40 per cent, 
labourers, and 40 per cent, woineir and girls. The 
impoi'taucc of this outwork to the lahoiii-ing class will 
be recognised by the sums of money spent under tire 
Labourers’ Cottage Act in the erection of sheds for 
the looms, which expenditure last year in seven mral 
districts had reached the sum of 21,800k apprexiinately. 

262. You next deal with fine shirtings ? — That is a 
dying trade. 

263. Can you give ns any details? — The people who 
give out the yarn probably get the yai-n from a manu- 
facturer in Belfast, and they pay the weavers in thoir 
homes sc> much for weaving a weh. It varies according 
to the requirements of the market. No price cun be 
(proted. The weaver has to take according to the 
market prie.e of cloth manufactured and the price of 
yarn. It is dyirrg. There ai-e only a few hands left, 
and ther-e are only two men. I think, who iii'e givirrg 
out yarn or- “ chains.” 
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264. Ton next refer to small country factories, 
woollen mills and others. The worhei-s employed in 
such mills are not ontworlcers, and therefore we need 
not go into further detail regarding them ?— No ; that 
is so. 

265. Now, with regard to sickness among out- 
workei-s, you state that, with the exception of the 
•' common enemy consumption,” sickness is conspicuous 
by its absence ; are you satisfied that you could prove 
this statement if called upon ? — I can give you instances. 
There is the Clones district that 1_ mentioned just now. 
Then there is a typical district in Co. Anti-Jm. The 
doctor there reports that there is very little sickness of 
any kind among these workers. Then I got a report 
fi-oni a doctor in Donegal. He said that they are all 
healthy. 

266. We cannot go on general statements. Are 
there any statistics ? — I hand in the following* : Popu- 
lation, area of outwork, 1901 census; deaths from 
specialised diseases. 1901, same ai'ea ; specialised 
diseases reported, 1910-1911. same area. 

267. I am much obliged to you. Now with regard 
to consumption, the sanatorium benefit would l>e very 
liiinorlant. wuiild it not ?--Tlierc arc none lo speak of. 

26S Will it m>t be a u'n'ii.t boon tn the Irish ouc- 
wurkers to have .sanatorium benelits y -Yes, eertahily. 


it will I 




269. And those benefits will be available in reinru 

for very small contributions in Ireland y — Yes, I take 

it it would be so. -d * 

270. For example, if a worker paid into tue rost 
Office as a deposit contributor, the sanatonum benefit 
would be provided for a total yearly contribution of 
Is. :3d. plus a few pence for administration, so that 
almost the poorest paid outworker could receive those 
benefits if the outworkers came under the Act. 
Which they would not get otherwise. 

•’71 Yes Do yell consider that the hoine-wovlcei- 
occupations in Ireland are more liealthy tliaii tlmse 
cai-ried on in the towns and factories ? — Yes. You 
have only to look at them. In the cottages, and very 
poor cottages too, yon see them working with three, 
four, five, or six in the house, and they all look 
healthy. If you walk down a slum in a town you see 
the diiference in the appearance of the people at once. 

272. If the amount of sickness is really so small, it 
would mean that sickness benefit could be paid out of 
the insm-aiico fund to which only very small contribu- 
tions were paid, would it noty — Yes. 

•’73 Under these cireumstances. do you not consider 
that :dl rhe outworkers of whom you have spoken 
should be included within the benefits ot the A«t.--- 
Proui the health point t>f view, yes : but. us I said 
from the very first, I am looldng at it naturally trora 
another point of view. 

-■>74 When you drew up your confidential report, 
yom «ilcnIations were all based on the assumption 
that the full English contribution of 6d. would have to 

be paid per week for each outworker ?— Yes. 

27-5. Would the problem be materi^ly altered if it 
were a question of paying only a fraction of tlie Irish 
contribution of 4id.. the fraction to determined by 
the amount of work actually done .■‘—The result that 1 
liave principally before me at once rises up. and i say 
that so far as the benefits may accrue in the case ol 
sickness, that is all right, but I am afraid that the 
tendency will be that tho outworker will gradually— m 
fact, rapidly — disappear, 

276, Supposing that yon are ivi-ong in that pre- 
diction y— Well, if I am wrong, I shall be ready to 
admit it at once. 

277. But supposing you are wrong in that deduc- 

tion, would you then think that they should be 
inchidedy— If it is nut going to act detrimentally 
to the outworkers, but is going to benefit them, then, 
naturally, well and good. , , i 

278 I do not want any qualifications. 1 asked you 
a plain question. Supposing that it is not detnmental 
to the Outworker, do you think that the outworkers 
should be included and receive tlio same lienehts as the 

• See -Appclrlicos V., VI.. \'ll. 


inworkers ? — H'ho outworkers should got the benefits, 
cci-tainly, if it is not going to be detrimental. 

279. Much of the latter part of your report dealo 
with medical benefit. I need not go into any details 
with regard to this, as medical benefit is excluded from 
the application of the Act to Ireland ? — Yes. 

280. (Mrs. Diehie.) In regard to the confidential 
report that you wrote for the Chancellor, was that 
taken in any way as affecting the position of out- 
workers in regal'd to exclusion from the Act? .Did 
your report bear on that, or ivas it in consequence of it 
in any way that the outworkers were excluded ? — I was 
to investigate the subject generelly and expressed my 
opinions. 

281. It was not as a result of that, mainly or to any 
great extent, that outwoi'kers were excluded ? — Prom 
my experience of the work in the districts for a long 
time past, I was under the impression that anything 
that would cause the cost of production to become 
higher would aot detrimentally. 

282. But what I wanted to know was tliis ; you 
wrote your report previous to the decision with regard 
to the final passing of the Bill. Was the exclusion of 
outworkers caused in any way as a vcsnlt of your 
I'ciport ? I could not say. 

28:3. You are not aware of that ? -I could not say 
ivhetlier it was or not, but you see there was a clause 
put in as regards Ireland. I do not think that it was 
necessarily in connection with mj' report, beciiuse I 
think that people in different parts had been communi- 
cating with the authorities to have the matter specially 
dealt with. 

284. You stated in your evidence tliat outwork is 
dying out ? — Yes. 

285. I would like to know something more about 
the cause of that? — I must show you specimens to 
iiiustiate my statements, if yon will allow me. 

286. .lust tell me l.rlefiy why you considci’ the 
extra contribution, if outworkere were included, would 
hasten the end of outwork ? — Take the ease of hand- 
kerchiefs. There was a time when the handkerchief 
trade was entirely a hand-made trade, and to-day what 
was done by hand is more and more being done by 
machine. 

287. You consider, in fact, that the competition is 
greater between hand work and machine work than it 
is between home work and foreign work : in fact, that 
it is the machine work that is afilectiinj the ontwmk 
rather tlian foreign <;ompetition ?— It is the macliiiie in 
the foreign country that has necessitated the introdne- 
tiuu of the machine into Ireland, and again foreign 
competition in the liand work is killing the Irish hand 
work — take Japan, for instance. 

288. But it is rather the machine work than foreign 
hand work that is killing it? — Yes. it is more the 
machine work than the hand work. 

289. And the machine at home as well as abroad ? 
— Yes. 

290. Yen know the agricultuml conditions of 
Ireland very well P — Yes. 

291. Have you considered at all the effect on the 
iiwricultural condition of Irehvud of the extension or 
reduction of outwork ? Do you consider that the out- 
work is beneficial or the reverse ? Does it affect the 
agricultiu-al problem ? — I should say that outwork is 
beneficial because where you have outwork, it represents 
compai-ative comfort, and in some districts where you 
have no outwork the i>eople are poor. If you take away 
that outwork from a person comparatively well-to-do 
to-day, it means poverty in the house. 

292. When you are talking of well-to-do, yon have 
in mind, I presume, the amount of capital they have 
for working the farm — the ready money. Does the 
outwork increase the amount they have in their hand 
to develop the farm ? — It would increase the buying 
capacity. 

293. Therefore, if there was a reduction of outwork, 
it would affect agricultural efficiency ? — Agricultural 
conditions vary so greatly in Ireland. In one part you 
have a very very poor district where outwork is a 
necessity in order to give them comfort. Tii another 
district they would not look at outwork, 
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294. I have in mind Donegal, and places like that, 
when I ask the question ? — If .you do away with out- 
work, you put hack prosperity. 

295. In that district parbiculai-ly, there is very little 
ready money — almost none ? — Tes ; it is very small. 

29fi. Do you consider that ready money coming in 
from outwork is important and an advantage in 
farmii^ ? — I do consider it very important. 

297. I gathered that you thought the margin of 
profit was so small that it could not afford to he further 
reduced. Is that so ? — In many cases that is so. 

298. You dealt first with sliirt-making and that 
class of trade P — I wiU give you an instance. The 
South American market is only just held, and anything 
in the way of increasing t^he cost of production would ' 
mean the losing of it. 

299. You think that the margin of profit in these 
trades is very small at present ? — I do. 

300. Have you any knowledge of the fact, or is it 
only your own opinion ? — I have no direct knowledge. 
I can only give it to you as stated hy the people in the 
trade, who say that the prices are cut so fine now that 
they find it impossible to cut more. 

301. I understood yon to say that, generally speak- 
ing, the agents were really the employers? — Yes, they 
are the employers. 

302. If that is so, what do you consider will be the 
effect of inclusion as i-egards the work ? In that case 
the agents would be paying the contributions ? — Yes. 

303. What effect would that have on the work, do 
you think P — It would shut down the agents. 

304. Is it not the ease that the agents have about 
10 per cent. ? — Yes. 

305. Do you think they could not afford to pay the 
contribution out of the 10 per cent. ? — They have to 
pay carriage. 

306. One way ? — One way. They have to pay 
travelling expenses. 

307. What ti-avelling expenses ? — Going about the 
country. 

308. You think that the 10 per cent, would not 
allow anything further- ? — I do not think so. I worked 
out a case at a fixed rate per week, where the contribu- 
tion from the agent would come to more than he was 
j-eceiving. 

309. If you took the contribution on the basis of 
work done, would it still, do you think, affect the profit ? 
Would not the 10 per cent, allow them to pay? — I 
spoke to a great many of them. They all said that 
they would sooner give up the work altogether than be 
working at a lower rate, as they would be. 

310. That is the agent ? — Yes. 

811. You spoke of some cases where former agents 
had started a factory themselves ? — Not a factory. 

312. I am wrong — an industry themselves ? — Yes. 

313. And were giving out work themselves directly 
as employers ? — Yes. 

314.. And also some places where there were small 
firms who gave out work direct ? — Yes. 

315. [f in the majoj-ity of cases the agents, being 
the employers, would contribute, is it the case t^t you 
would have this condition of affairs — that the contribu- 
tions would fall either on the agent or on the small 
employer, and that the large employer would escape 
altogether ? — He is not a large employer ; he only 
employs one or two ; he only recognises the agent as 
an employee. 

316. You have the employer who sends to the 
agent ? — The agent is the employer’s employee. 

317. The employer would escape altogether? — The 
workers are the agent’s employees. 

318. Supposing that outworkers were to be excluded 
from the Act, do you anticipate there would be any 
improvemeut in the amount of work or revival of any 
industi-y that is at a particularly low ebb now ? — I do 
not think so. I think that outwork will not resuscitate. 

319. Your position is that outwork is dying out? — 
Yes. 

820. And that inclusion under the Act may hasten 
its end, and exclusion will not improve matters ? — I 
put it in this way ; if you put any cost on to the 
outwork at the present moment, it means that the 


manufactm-er will say, “I am going to take this into 
my factory and do it there.” 

321. A good deal of Government money has in 
one way or another been spent in encouraging these 
industries. If we hastened the end of the industries, 

we should practically be wasting that money ? It 

would be undoing practically what has already been 
done by Government and county councils for 10 oi- 
12 yeai-s. The DepartmeJit I serve, among other work, 
look after the organisation of rural industries by means 
of technical instruction. A number of hands all over 
the country in ci-ochet, embroidery, knitting, and lace- 
making have been technically trained, and if they 
become unemployed, then all the work of 12 veai-s "oes 
for naught. 

322. Is there any difl'orcuce in tlie cla.ss of person 
who does inwork in the factory and tlie person who 
does outwork ? Ar-e the people who do iuwork villagers 
and so on, and the people who do outwork for the same 
factory more of the farming class ? — They are scattered 
about. You will find cases in Clones where they are 
working in their homes, but the majority will be spread 
out in the district. 

323. Supposing the result of the inclusion in the 
Act was that the work would be brought into a factory, 
not thiit one that you mentioned specially, would the 
people doing outwork come in or would the work be 
taken entirely from that class and given to a different 
class or to another section of the people ? — Not entirely 
and not at once ; it would be gi-adnal . The woi-k would 
go from the country areas. 

324. The present outworkers would be left without 
work ? — And a smaller uiunber would be employed in 
the factory. You must bear in mind that the produc- 
tion of the people in the home would occupy a longer 
time than the production of the people in the factory, 
and the consequence is that the number of people in 
the factory would be smaller thiin what were being 
employed in the home. 

325. They would be drawn from a smaller area ? 

Yes. 

326. You refei-red to the district of Donegal, where 
the work is sent out direct from England. The con- 
tribution would be paid by the employer in England. 
There is no intermediate person there ? — No. 

327. You i-efen-ed to the shirt-making trade and to 
one member of the famDy taking out the work and 
being registered in a book and being helped by various 
members of the family. Would it be possible to 
estimate how much work was done by individual 
members ? — A specified area would have to be taken, 
particulars for each house being drawn up. Would 
you wish that ? 

328. I do not think it is necessary p — It is very hard 
to give you an answer. 

329. It very often happens that the member who 
assists and is not on the books may be a disabled 
member of the family, a girl who has met with an 
accident, for instance, and who would be in greater need 
of insurance, bat she would not get it? — She would not 
get it ; she would be an outworker ; she could not work 
in the factory. If she was not included in the Act, she 
would not get it. There is one class that become 
outworkers in certain trades, and that is, married 
women. Take shirt-making ; they come into the towns 
as girls ; they then may marry a farmer and go out to 
live in a country district. They then get work and do 
it at home. They are not factory hands any longer. 

330. The majority of outworkers in Ireland are not 
workers who have worked in a factory. There may be 
eases such as you mention ; but would not the majm-ity 
of persons be persons who had never worked in a 
factory ?~ The majority of them have been in i-ui-al 
occupations from childhood. 

331. In the collar industry, the outworker would 
not be a country outworker, but would be mainly in 
Derry ? — In Derry. There are also such outworkers in 
Inishowen. 

332. They would be likely to work more constantly 

than the entirely rm-al outworker, would they not ? 1 

should .say so. 

333. You said that there was a good deal of plain 
work, and you gave the figures for the amount earned. 
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In the plain work there would not be ao much hand 
work, but mainly machine sewing ? — Tea. 

33i. Ton discussed the question of how much the 
other members of the family earned. In these cases, 
where the men work on farms and gills take a turn 
and so on, is it not rather impossible to estimate exactly 
in wages any of tlieireai-nings ? I take it that it would 
be almost impossible to say what a family earned ? — I 
wish I ivas able to enlighten the Committee on the 
subject, but it is one of the most complicated things. 
It would requii-e regular organisation. 

335. The work is so in and out, as they say in the 
north of Ireland, that it would be impossible to estimate 
in wages what the eai-nings were. Is that so P — ^Tes. 

336. Do you consider that in the knitting industry 
there is more constant employment than in some of 
the other outwork industries, inasmuch as the people 
work in the fields when at other work and get through 
more work P — No. I would put it on the same footing 
as embroidery and shirt-making. 

337. In the home-spun trade you said that they 
were all independent contractors. I think that that is 
not quite so ? — Not all. 

338. Take Glenties, for instance P — There ai-e certain 
instances where a man will have a number of people 
working for him. 

339. To whom he gives wool ? — He wll give them 
the wool and they will caa-d it and spin it and weave it. 

340. Do you not think that we ought to give some 
consideration to that trade ? — At present there are 
only a few of them. The man to whom I refer is 
responsible for keeping the weaver up to date in his 
patterns and methods. He can quite easily go into 
the market and buy the web.s of cloth, but he is endea- 
vouring to educate the weaver to produce a higher 
grade of cloth which the weaver by himself would not 
do. If you interfered with him he would just go back 
to tbe market again. 

341. You think that inclusion would do away 
with the direct giving out of work in the home-spun 
industry? — I do. 

34-2. There are tweeds woven by home-workers in 
the Ballymena district with yarn given out by 
factories. The work is given out direct by factories : 
Ahoghill tweeds, for instance ?— I had something to 
do with that when it was started. The looms wei-e 
converted from linen looms. 

343. Would the inclusion of outworkers have any 
effect on that industiy ? — Yes ; that was taken up 
in order bo help the people. The " entrepreneur " is 
interested in another business, and tbis is really a side 
thing altogether. 

344. In the drawn thread industry would not the 
work be more regular than in industries in counties 
like Donegal ? I take it that the worker is of quite a 
different class, and is not as poor, and therefore is not 
as much occupied ou the small farming work and that 
kind of thing ?— They are on good fams in county 
Down, and all round Rathfriland. 

345. There is a considei’able amount of cotter 
industry ?— Yes ; tliat is given out by agents in the 
'Rathfriland area. 

346. Would work be more i-egular and Constantin 
that district?— In a sense, I should say it would, for 
this reason : iu the linen trade all the year round there 
is a certain amount of drawn work necessaiy to be 
executed, and that is principally done in the Rath- 
friland district; but some inanufactui'erS are now, 
owing to competition, sending their material to Japan 
to be executed as I mentioned. I will display some 
specimens of work that are being done in Japan on 
Irish linen. 

347. Is there much work being done amongst the 
large fanning class in county Down or is it mainly 
done more by the cotter class who are more entirely 
dependent on theh eaniings from outwork ? — The 
farmers’ daughters, taking them all round, except the 
daughters of the very large farmere, work on these 
things. 

348. But it is not a matter of such importance to 
them ?— No. There are cases where_ you find people 
make it the principal means of their livelihood. 


349. Are there any large numbers of people m 
county Down who are really dependent on their 
earnings from outwork or mainly dependent on their 
earnings from outwork ? — No. I should put county 
Donegal as much moi-e dependent. 

350. Take tbe small towns and people who have 
little houses or labourers' cottages and that sort of 
thing ; it is a larger and more definite trade with them ? 
— It is concentrated in one area. 

351. And more scattered in the other ?~And more 
scattered in the other. The drawn thread work is 
very concentrated. It is a very small area, as you see. 
whereas the other areas are fairly big. I would not 
say that these drawn thread workers are constantly 
employed from early morning to dewy eve. They 
work, I should say, as the spirit moves them entirely. 

352. Have you any information to show that there 
is a large amount of consumption or otherwise amongst 
outworkers P — No. The unions are not many in 
number, and it will not be very difficult to get a 
genei-al report from the medical officer of each union 
where this work is carried on. 

353. (Jiffs.? Paterson.) What information can a 
medical officer of the union give ; what sort of statistics ? 
How does he know sickness rates, for instance ? — He 
has to say how many cases of this and that there have 
been during the year. He has to make a report, and 
he would be able fi-om that report to form a conclusion, 
would he nob ? 

354. Would he have statistics as to whether the 
people took in outwork or not ? — You want a general 
view of the district. If one is embodied, all would be 
embodied. He would be able to say, “ So many cases 
“ of typhus, so many cases of consumption, so many 
“ cases of any specified disease have been dealt with 
“ in 12 months in any district.” Would not that be 
sufficient ? 

355. (Jlfre. Dickie.) If outworkers are included 
under the Act, do you consider that contributions based 
on the amount of work done will be fair and meet the 
difficulties ? — You mean to say if it was proportionate. 

356. Yes ? — Yes. If you are going to bring them 
in, that is the line on which it would have to "te done, 
because a weekly system would be out of the question 
altogether. What was originally proposed was a 
weekly payment. Now it is proposed that it should be 

357. Taking certain units of work? — That is the 
only way in which it can be done that I can see. 

358. Do you think that that would form a fair 


359. {Miss Paterson.) You have spoken about the 
competition between the home worker and the factory 
worker. That competition lias been going on for some 
time ? — Yes. 

360. Is it your opinion that the home worker is 
gi-adually losing in .the competition ? — Yes. 

361. That there are forees at work which we cannot 
stop ? — Yes, forces which we cannot stop. 

362. If the factory worker and home worker are 
equally insui-able, and the contributions have to be 
paid, say, at the same rete for each of them, that does 
not alter the position at all? — No, it does not alter 
the fact that the machine is overcoming the hand, but 
it will hasten the end of the hand work, in my opinion. 

363. Why should it hasten it ? — Would it not leave 
things just as they are, if the employer has to pay a 
contribution for the home worker and a contribution 
for the factory worker? Is he not in just the same 
position as now, when he has to pay no contribution for 
the home worker and no contribution for the factorj- 
worker ? I am leaving foreign competition out now ? — 
The manufacturer only recognises himself as tbe 
employer of the agent, as I have stated, and the agent 
must be recognised as the employer of the worker in 
the country districts, because the agent knows the 
worker and the manufacturer does not. If you put 
this tax on the agent, in other words the employer of 
the worker, I think it will have the effect of shutting 
down outwork. There are many cases where the 
awent is such in order to get people into his place of 
business. 10 per cent., if he was doing a big trade, 
might satisfy him, but a great n\imber of these agents 
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ai-e small people, and they have- told me themselves 
that the reason wh}’ they have become agents is in 
order to draw the custom into their business. 

3(14. Considering the manufacturer, who gives out 
the work directly to liis own employees, who are a good 
many, and considering the agents, of whom there are a 
good uniuy and who liave no shops, whether we treat 
the agent as the employer or not, it would be a tax on 
the manufacturer so far as it is a tax? — Yes. 

365. The agents would have to ai-rauge it witli the 
jnanufactiu'er. Supposing that both ai-e coming out of 
the mannfactni-er's pocket, does it not leave things 
just as they ai-e ? Thei-e is going to l>e an additional 
working e.xpense for the home worker and an additional 
working expense for tlie inworker, so tliat it leaves the 
struggle just where it is ? — They would sooner have 
the straggle centralised tliaji have it scattered all over 
the place, I am sui-e. They will have supervision iu 
the factory ; they will not have supervision in the 
home. They get quicker return from the factory thim 
they get from the home, and my opinion is tliat they 
will say, “ We (yumot manage all this, and we shall 
“■ turuiutr the factory what we are at present doing 
“ in the bi^me. We are doing it now by degrees, but 
“ we will do it quicker.'’ 

366. If the contributions are paid on the output ^ — 
If you based it on the output, probably it would work 
for a time, but it 'vill only hasten on the decline of the 
home iadustiy. 

367. Ton are very much interested in the liome 
workers ? — I have been interested for years, as I cUu'e- 
say you know. I have no monetary iutei-est in it. 

368. Would it be unfair to you to say that what 
you really would like is a little preferential ti-eatment 
for the home worker'? — Yes. I would ask them to 
recognise the outworkers as being outside the Act until 
they become factory hands. 

369. You would recognise it as prefei-ential treat- 
ment, if we did it ? — I certainly would. 

370. Now there ar-e a certain number of these home 
workers who are married women ? — Yes. 

371. A lai'ge number of them, 1 think ? — Yes. 

372. Take county Dotvn, which is the one I know 
best. Would the husbands be mostly insurable? — 
Most of those round about there would be small 
farmers and agricultural labour-ers. There are cases in 
the towns. The women iu Ballynahinch work. They 
have a small shop, and they work in their spare time. 
There is every class of the rural industrial population 
engaged in this work. There is the farmer’s family, 
the labourer's family, and the small village shopkeeper’s 
family. 

373. There would be a fairly large number of them, ■ 
who would be mainly dependent on someone else ? — 
Yes. 

374. And who could, under the Act, get exemption 
for themselves. They would not, be whole-timers? — 
You mean the head of the family as a married women 
could get exemption. 

375. Where she was working intei-mittently, I 
mean P — The married woman doing outwork would be 
exempt, as the Act stands at present, would she not P 

376. Tbei-e is an order made to bring her in, but I 
am speaking of the section of the Act that would allow 
her to be exempt herself from making any contribution, 
while her employer w<juld not be exempt? — Do you 
ask if I think she ought to be exempt ? 

377. No. If she is dependent upon or iiiiiinly depen- 
dent upon her Inisband. she would be able to get n 
certificate of exemption if .she wanted it? — If her 
husband was a small farmer and was making enough to 
keep the house going, the work that she was doing, 


embroidery or whatever it may be, would be looked 
upon as a part-time employment. 

378. But her employer \vould have to pay for her ? 
— You mean that the agent would Inive to pay P 

379. Whoever was the employer would have to pay P 
— The employer. I should say, would strike her off his 
list. 

380. In county Down there is a good deal of very 
fine embroidery done ? — Yes. 

381. Fine hand work would not go into the factories, 
would it ? — No, but I oaii show you some fine hand ^fork 
and fine machine work, and they are so identical that 
it is uliuost impossible to tell one fram the other. 

382. But there is still a biggei’ price for liaud 
work- ? — Yes, bn( the machine is more and moi-e working 
up to the liand work. Machines arc' .being put down iu 
the north of Ireland similar to the Swiss machines. Imt 
the larger number of machine hands iu factories, work 
on small machines. Those machines will turn out 
dozens and dozens in the week of fine-grade handker- 
chiefs as against very few by hand. Then there is this 
extra advantage that the material coming off the 
machine is spotlessly clean, but that coming from 
the home is naturally slightly soiled and has to be 
laundered. But I must give credit to the workers for 
that they are becoming more and more <'leanly every 
day in their 3n{inii>nlation of the material, which shows 
the interest that they take in their work in evejy way. 
Tliey are proud of it, and they want to do it so that it 
goes back almost as clean as it comes to them. But 
the machine work is always cleaner. 

383. There ai-e a number of these outworkers, 
single women and so on, who are dependent on their 
eai'uings, and their earnings, you have told us, are not 
large. 'When these women get ill, what happens now ? 
— They have the medical benefits fi-om the dispensary. 

384. And that would be the same still? — Do yon 
mean to say when tJiey have to go to the hospital ? 

385. Do many of the outworkers get poor relief ? — 
One of the reasons that keeps them at outwork is that 
you will find old women and old iige pensioners working 
at it, in other woi-ds outwork stays off necessity for 
out-relief. 

386. Do younger women do outwork now and get 
out-relief as well ? — I have not investigated that point. 

387. I thought you might know ? — No, that will 
have to be investigated very thoreughly. 

388. Yon said alwut six mouth.s’ woi'k in the year, 
and not very great earnings at that ? — Yes. 

389. How do they live the other six mouths ? — They 
are working spasmodically all the yeui' round. 

390. I understand that; but how would they live 
when they had no eajiiiiigs from outwork ? — They have 
the incomings fi oin the smaD fann, or whatever it may 
be. or tlie income from their labour as labourers, but as 
regards out-relief, I never went into that matter at 
all. If you think it would be advisable, I could get 
you some instances of outworkers who are at the same 
time recemng outdoor relief. 

391. I daresay that it may be advisable. "With 
regard to the fine hand work and fine embroidery 
which is likely to survive, these are paid at fairly good 
rates ? — Yes. 

392. There is a good deal of luai'gin, and that will 
stand a little ? — It will stand longer than the coarse 
work. 

393 Tlie coarse work is being crushed out now by 
tendencies which are (jiiito H]>art from the Insnronce 
Act? — Yes. 

394, You would like to exi'ludc the outworker so 
iia to give her a better chance in the fight, hul 
you recognise that it would be giving her preferential 
treatment ? — Yes. I recognise that. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to 7th August, at Belfast. 
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City Hall, Belfast. 


SECOND DAY. 


Wednesday, 7th August 1912. 


PltBSENT.; 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, .Bart. (C/tatr»ia?i)- 
Mr Hugh Babbie, M.P. I Miss M. M. Paterson. 

Mrs. Dickie. I Mr. E. A. R. Werner ( Secretary ). 


The Reverend J. D. Martin, Mr. Henrv Me Inernby, Mr. James English, Mr. A, Holl.and, 
Mr. Alexander Hamilton, W. Callaghan, and Mr. James Wood (representing the 
Hand-loom Weavers’ Association), examined. 


(Chairinan to Mr. -Tames Wood.) Do you attend 
to-day to give evidence on behalf of the Hand-loom 
Weavere’ Association — Yes. 

What area is covered by that association ? — 

It is practically all centred in the district of Warings- 
rown. within about a distance of three to five miles round 
there, in the county of Down. It is near to the town of 
Liu'gan. This cottage industry of hand-loom weaving 
is a veiy ancient industry in Ireland. It was brought 
over by a number of French Huguenots and established 
by the Waring family as far back as the 17th centuiy. 

397. How many members have you in the associa- 
tion?— There are in the iissoehttiou. roughly about 700 
to 800 members. 

' 398. Does it represent the majority of the hand- 
loom weavers in the country ? — It does. There are 
ihimask weavers and there are cambric weavers. Tlie 
cambric weavers are distributed. 

399. Wliich of the two do you represent ? — Both, 
but the cambric weavers are distributed over small 
parts of the county of Domi. There are. for instance, 
some at Lisbrnm, a distance of teu miles from the 
district of Waringstomi, aud there ai-e some very 
few. but still a few, in the ueighbourhood of Ballyna- 
hinch. The vast majority are the damask weavers 
and they are r-oimd about Wariugstown, 

400. What proportion of them are damask weavers ? 
— More than three-fourths. 

-tOl. You represent altogether about 800 ?— We 
represent in the association an)d]iiug from 700 to 800. 

41)2. How many workers would there be all over 
the country not represented by your society ? — 
Members of the family work. 

403. But I mean that are not represented by youi- 
society ?— There would be a few who are not members 
of the association, but except those I do nut think 
there would be a hundred. 

404. How many liaud-looiu weavere are there, both 
damask and othenvise, who would not be members of 
your society ?— With regard to the cambric weavers, 
there are not so many members. They cannot afford 
to be members of the association, but they are m 
sympathy with it. The secretaiy of the Hand-loom 
Weavers' Association could give you the very minutest 
details in reference to the trade, because he has been 
all over the district. 

405. How nianv luiud-loom weavers are tliere in 
Ireland ?— Throe thousand. That includes members 
of the familios, the cliildreu as well as the wives. 

406. Do you Ininw how many hand-loom weavers 

there are in the cast of Ireland ? — I could not 
nositively tell. , 

407 So when yon teU us that you represent 800 
WTOvers, thcY may only be a very small proportion of 
the whole number in Ireland ?--That is the heads of 
the families, but the cliildreu and the wives work. If 
I said that we represented pnictically three-fourths of 


the hand-loom weavers, that is right. We are not 
counting the children and the wives in the 700 or SOO. 

408. How many heads of families are there engaged 
ill the hand-loom weaving? — There would be about 
700 to 800 heads of families in the association, and 
outside of that roughly about 300. 

409. Are the Committee to understand that there 
are only about 1.100 heads of families who are hand- 
loom weavei-s ? — Yes, I believe so. 

410. Do you consider that hand-loom weavers 
working in their own homes should be included in the 
benefits of the Iiisiirauce Act ? — Yes, decidedly. 

411. Are a number of hand-loom weavers in your 
district employed in the factories ? — When the trade 
of hand- loom weaving is scarce in the liomes, then they 
take employment at the powei' looms in the factories 
at damask. They have to do it. 

412. Those would, of course, be insured? — Cer- 
tainly. Might I explain that quite a number of the 
employers have factories for liaiid-loum weaving, aud 
the Iiand-loom weavers, instead of woi'king in their 
own homes, work in these liand-Ioom factories, but not 
at the power loom. Ton see the distinction. Some of 
the employers have liand-loom factories, and a number 
of our men work in those factories at the looms -which 
are the property of the employer, and they do the 
work there instead of doing it in their cottages. 

413. 'What is the point of that ? — "What I want to 
show is that there are employers of hand-loom weavere 
who have factories of their own, and that these men 
work at those factories aud not in their own homes. 

414. Do you wish to pobit out to us that it would 
be au anomaly for a certain section of your members 
who work inside factories to be insured, and a certain 
number who work outside in their homes not to be 
insured ? — Yes. 

415. Do you feel that veiy strongly ? — I do. 

416. Have you taken the opinion on this matter of 
the menibevs of your society who work in them homes ? 
— Yes. 

417. lu what way ? — We have had severe! meetings. 

418. How imuiy attended the meetings? — It would 
be inqiossible to say how mauy. but we had meetings 
in each dislrict. and thei-e would be a lumdred at each 
Ilf th(‘ meetiugs. We hadfoui' meetings. 

419. Have you hoard any of your members who aa-e 
outworkers dissent from being included iu the benefits 
of the Act ? — Not a solitiiiy one. 

42U. Do many of the weavers iu the cottages owu 
their owu looms ? — Some do : more than half of them 
would <lo that. 

421. What do the others do: — They ai-e supplied 
by the employer, and a weekly rent is charged for the 
hire of them. 

422. Are particulai’s of the work given by means of 
a ticket, which accompanies the yam when given out ? 
— Yes. 
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423. The yaiTi is the property of the mamifactiuer, 
and is given out to the worker, is it not H — Yes. 

424. Do the weavers work most of their time at the 
weaving ? — Yes. except at the time of the putting in of 
a crt)p, or the taking of it out, when tiiey i-ender 
assistance to the farmers. 

425. How many months in the year would you con- 
sider that they do continuous work in weaving ? — The 
tiude has become so good since we got the Trade Marks 
Act of 1909 that there has been practically no unem- 
ployment in the trade since. They work eight or ten 
months in the year. 

426. When they ai-e at work, do they put in some- 
thing like ordinary factory hours ? — Yes, fully. 

427. Would you say that the work is by no means 
a subsidiajy employment ? — Certainly not. It is the 
main employment. 

428. You think that for that reason that tliese 
home-workers should be iusm-ed ? — Certainly. 

429. What is the avei-age amount that a normal 
worker can earn in a full week .“ — 14«. to 15s. a week 
now, for a damask weaver. 

480. Can you tell us how much per day the lowest 
wage would amoimt to ? — The cambric weavers would 
make about Is. Sd. a day, and the damask weavers 
about 2s. 6c7, a day. 

431. Are any of yoiu' workers who are engaged in 
this industiy receiving less than Is, 6d. per day P — I do 
not think so at present, not since 1909. 

432. Do you realise that if that is the case, the 
outwoilcers would have to contribute a certain amount 
towards the benefits which they would get under the 
Act P — Certainly. 

433. And do you think that, notwithsfemding that 
they would have to contribute theii- proportion of the 
amount, they would do so willingly ? — Certainly. 

434. Was that made clear at the meetings which 
were held ? — Yes, and the rate of corrtribution ws put 
liefore them and they are quite familiar with it. 

435. You are quite positive that, when that wsis 
put befor'e them, there was no objection ? — None what- 
ever. M^ht I say that, so far as some of these men 
are concerned, already deductions have been made 
from the wages paid to them since the Act came into 
operation on the 15th July, by some of the employers. 

436. Ar'e you speaking of those who are working in 
their homes ? — Yes. 

437. {Miss Paferso7i.) These men, as I understand, 
are dependent for their living on this work which they 
do in their homes ? — Yes. 

438. In that case they would simply be insmable 
under the Act? — Yes, that is so. 

439. They do not come within the exclusion in 
section 81 P — Tliat is what we say ; and the employer 
has in some cases actually recognised that fact and 
has already deducted from our wages our contributions. 

440. {Mr. Hugh Barrie.) What point do you wish 
to make about that? — That the employei-s ai-e not 
agr-eed even amongst themselves that these men ar'e not 
within the Act. 

441. (Miss Paterson.) ''Employment in Ireland as 
" an outworker where the wages or other remuneration 

derived from the employment ar-e not the principal 
“ means of li'velihoud of the person employed, shall be 
“ deemed to be included amongst the excepted employ- 
'• ments specified in Pai-t II.” There is no question 
that these beads of families you speak of who may 
work in a factoi'y aud work in their homes at handloom 
weaving are mainly dependent on their employment, 
is there P — Absolutely none. 

442. They do not do it in odd time ? — Not at all. 
It is constant employment ^ it is their trade. It is an 
old industiy and has been kept alive and assisted by 
tbe Act of 1909 which protects their woi-k. Cottages 
have been built for them by the mral district councils, 
under the pei-mission of the Local Government Board, 
and they have workshops attached to the cottages. 

It is the fact that it is their means of paying the rent 
and living and keeping their families. 

443. Now, one or two questions about the. wives of 
these men. 'who do some hand-loom weaving as well. 
Do they always do it at home P — Yes. 


444. Have they looms of their own.® — Yes, some 
liave two, some have thi-ee, and some have four. Eour- 
loom shops have been built for them pui-posely, so that 
members of tbe family, the wife and (ihildren, can give 
assistance. 

445. Is the 'work tliat the women do the same class 
of work that the men do ? — They -work with a smaller 
loom, as a rule. The tablecloths the men do on the 
large looms ; and the napkins and cambric handker- 
chiefs are done on the smaller looms by the women. 

446. Is tbe material given out to the women ? — It 
is given out to the head of the house. The man is 
recognised as the head of the house- 

447. Aud the work is only given to him ? — The work 
is only given to him, 

448. Would the wage of 15s. that you mentioned 
represent the earnings of the family ? — No. Tliat 
would represent the head of the family only. The wife 
might lie able, between housework, to do 4s. or 5 r, 
worth of work a week. 

449. Is it paid to the man ? — Yes, it is put to his 
account. He takes all the goods in to the manu- 
facturer. 

450. {Chairman.) Do you suggest that the man-ied 
women who assist their husbands at this work should 
be insured® — Certaiuly. We want to see if we can 
get every child over the age of 16, and every woman 
who is working and assisting in the upkeep of the 
house, insured under the Act. 

451. Wliat amomit of wage do yon consider would 
be sufficiently laige enough to justify their coming into 
the insm'ance ?— That is a question which I could not 
answer. I have not considered that. They have the 
cliildren to look after and the house 'to look after. 

452. I suppose you -would suggest that the amount 
of wages should be sufficiently large to enable the 
insured pereon to receive fairly good benefits ? — 
Certainly. 

453. And if the -wages feU below that sum, you 
would exclude them ? — Certainly ; we would be 
perfectly satisfied. It could be easily done. 

454. You could not suggest what that amount 
of money should be ? — I could not answer that. 

455. {Mr. Hugh Ban-ie.) Was this question dis- 
cussed at all at these meetings ? — Yes. 

456. We must confine ourselves to the one point, 
not the question alwut insuring the head of the house, 
but tbe question whether the -wife who earned a vaiyiii" 
sum, say, 2s. 6d. to -5s., or the daughter and occa- 
sionally the eon, should be insui-ed ® — I have discussed 
that myself with them and their view is that they 
ought to be insured. 

457. Did you inform them that if the wage was 
so small the benefits would be correspondingly reduced P 
— Yea, coiTespondingly less. 

458. And they still wish to come in .® — Yes. 
cei-tainly. 

459. (Miss Paterson.) Is the weaving of damask 
table napkins done also in factories P — Yes, the same 
class of work is done by two employers in their own 
factories. 

460. Is it done on hand looms ? — Yes, they re- 
started after the Trade Marks Act of 1909. 

461. It is done by persons wlio are insured under 
the Act ? — Yes. 

462. Is the tendency at present for this work to 
go into the factories P — No. Since the Trade Marks 
Act of 1909, the work has increased in the cottages, 
and cottages have been built expressly for the puroose. 
and are beuig built under the district councils in the 
neighbourhood. 

463. Apart fi-om the wives of these hand-loom 
weavers and families, are there women woi-king in the 
district iv)und Waringstown who are dependent for 

their living on this work — spinsters or widows® 

Certainly. 

464. In your view should these come within the 
Act ? — Yes. 

465. They would be dependent ? — Yes. 

466. What would a woman without husband or 
family working pretty steadily (doing some housework 
in bet-ween. I suppose) be able to earn P — I have been 
told by a -widow woman, who works herself and is 
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assisted by some of her grandoHldi-en winding the 
bobbins for her, that sometimes she can make 9s. 
or lOs. a week, working from 5 in the morning till 7 at 
night. 

467. That is what she would depend on ? — Tea. 

468. (Mrs. Dickie.) Would slie be an avei-age 
worker ? — She would be an average worker. Her work 
was considered to be good work. 

469. (Miss Faterson.) Was that on one loom? — 
Yes. 

470. Can one woman work two looms ? — No. 

471. Just one loom ? — That is all. 

472. A-) -o you familiar at all wth regal'd to the 
order made relating to married -women outworkers out 
of Ireland — in England, Scotland, and Wales ? — No, I 
have not seen that. (A copy of the order was handed 
to the witness.) 

473. You know, no doubt, that under a section of 
the Act, any worker who is included -within the Act 
who can show that she i.s not mainly dependent for her 
li-viug on her earnings may herself be excused from 
contribution ? — Yes. 

474. That would not excuse her employer from 
making his contribution ? — No. 

475- Is it your view that the exclusion of these 
women would operate hardly against the other women 
who would be included ? — 'J’he workers in the factory P 

476. Yes, or the women in their homes who are 
dependent on it who are within the Act now ? — There 
has been a great deal of sickness among these women. 
They have been housed in wi-etched hovels, and are so 
housed still notwithstanding all the houses we have. 
The report of the Local Government Board Inspector 
with reference to the houses iu the district is that they 
arc a scandal and a tlisgi-ace to civilisation, and, there- 
fore. it is essential that these -women, instead of 
depending on the poor law to keep them (they all 
object to go into the workhouse), should have some- 
thing to fall back on ; and the small contribution 
would be nothing in comparison with the benefit they 
would receive in sickness. 

477. There are a ceitain number of womeu in 
Waringstown who have no other source of livelihood 
except this employment ? — Yes. 

478. These women would come within the Act, as I 
read it ? — Yes. 

479. Automatically they would. There is another 
set of women living -with then- husbands or fathers, 
and who are partially dependent ? — Yes. 

480. Would it be your view that if the woman who 
was dependent on her work had to be paid for and a 
woman partly dependent on her husband was not paid 
for. that would opei-ate unjustly on the woman depen- 
dent on her work ? Would there be a tendency to take 
the work from the regular employee who had to be 
insiired and give it to the other P — I am afraid so. It 
would save the contribution, and that is what a busmess 
man looks to. 

481. (Mrs. Dickie.) The women who are dependent 
on their husbands or fathers ai-e not employed as 
fully as they might be or wish to be, are they ? — Yes, 

432 '. How could they have more work then ? — There 
are certain manufactui-ers who give out a card upon 
which the pattern is wrought. Whenever there was a 
want of employment they would get a prefei-ence. 

483. You are thinking of scarcity of work P — Yes. 

484. In ordiiiaiy times it would not matter ? — No, 
but we have lean years as well as fat years in hand- 
loom weaving. 

485. (Miss Pafcrsoji.) Is the work given out directly 
from the manufacturer's office ? — Yes. 

•486. There is no middleman in the work ? — No. 

487. When you speak of hand-loom weaving and 
the numbers iu Ii-elaud, you are speaking of damask 
and cambric, and not of the tweed industry ?— No ; 
l.hat is confined to the Newtovvuards distncl. I only 
speak for the damask and cambric. 

488. Some go into the power-loom factories and 
can lio hand-loom work or power-loom work ?— Yes. 

489. (Mrs. Dickie.) Do the same men work in the 
hand-loom factory sometimes, and sometimes at home P 
Are they the same individuals ? — The majority of the 


men who work on the hand-looms in the factoriec, 
continue working there and do not woi'k at home 
at all. 

490. Does that apply to women also? — Yes, 

491. There are women who work regularly in hand- 
loom factories, and thei'e are those who work in 
power-loom factories regularly, and there are those 
who work in hand-loom and power- loom factories ? — 
Yes. 

492. Do those ivho work at home ever come into 
the factories and work on power-looms P — Rarely, 
because they have their families to look aftei'. 

493 . (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) You said that 10 months 
in the year was the average employment ? — Yes. 

494- Has that always been so ? — No, it was not so 
befoi-e 1909. The maunfaeturers were selling their 
power-loom. stuff and passing it o-ff as hand-loom, and 
hand-loom is the more expensive. 

495. Is it supposed to sell better? — Yes. There is 
no comparison in the qualities of the two. A large 
catering firm in Loudon keep men in their own employ 
to manufactiu'c theii' tablecloths. 

496. Is the number of hand-loom weavers increasing 
now ? — The work has increased since 1909. 

497. The work, but not the number of workers?— - 
I do not think the number of woi-kei-s has increased or 
diminished. 

498. Thei'e are yoimg men still eiitei-ing on the 
work ? — Yes. 

499. Thei-etore it must be fah'ly remunerative? — 
You would think it a very poor living. It is wonderful 
how they keep at it. 

500. 14s. or Ids. aweek and a laboui'er’s cottage ? 
— Yes. 

5ul. Is not tha± a great deal better than some other 
occupations ? — It is bei;ter ; but you have to remember 
their necessities. 

502. Do you think that the number will increase ? — 
Yes ; I think that the provision made by the district 
councils of these splendid cottages will help. They 
have been assia-ted by Colonel Wanng in every way. 

503. That is what I was thinking of when 1 was 
asking whether the number is iucreasmg. Now I seem 
to liave heard that there are small farmers who are 
occasionally hand-loom weavers as well? — So there are. 

504. You have not mentioned it ? — There are very 

few. There are men v/ith two or three acres of land 
who have been brought up to the tm de. They have a 
little piece of gi'ound. It was largely through Colonel 
Waring’s generosity that a number of them who were 
excellent workers were provided practically with a free 
gift of three or four acres. • 

505. Now you seemed to suggest that some employere 
were against treating the hand loom weavers as coming 
under the Act ; hut is that so ? — I liave heard so. 

506. But is it so ? — The secretary of the association 
can tell us, perhaps. '(The Secretary of the Association, 
Mr. Henry Me Inerney.) Certainly they have not treated 
us in tliat way. "We have no particulai' reason to believe 
that they are opposed to it. 

507. (3f>'. Hugh Barrie to Mr. 'Wood.) You seemed 
to suggest that in one of youi' early replies ; but have 
you any gi-ound for doing it ? — Yes. 

508. What is it ? — In one case of an employer. I 

have heal'd 

509. We caiiuot deal with hearsay here. Have you 
■uiytliiug direct P — I caimot give you anything direct, 
but one employer has refused. I am told. I have told 
you that a number of employers have already deducted 
the contnbutiou- 

510. Is not that proof to the contrary? — ^Not 
necessaiily. "Why is there opposition here ? 

511. Opposition bn whose part? — I understand 
there is opposition on the part of the employers, and 
that a solicitor has been retained to oppose. 

512. That again is heai'say. — (The Secretai-y of the 
Association.) With regard to cambric manufacturers, 
one firm has asked men to come and say that they do 
not want to he insured. 

513. On what grounds do you suggest that they 
have done that? — (The Secretary of the Association.) 
I am not going to suggest. That is for themselves. 
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514. {Mr. Hugh Barrie to Mr. Wood.) Yod say that 
Hh-ea43y the contribution has been deducted ? — Yes. 

515. Is thei-e any case to the contrary, where an 

employei' has said : We are going to ignore the Act " P 

— The secretary says that some of the cambric employer's 
have asked some of the hand-loom weavers to come 
up and say that they do not want to be insui'ed. 

516. But are they recognising the Act ? — At present 
there ai'e certainly those particulai' ones who are not 
recognising the Act. One firm that I know has asked 
three men to come here and say that. {The Saverend 
J. D. Martin.) On the ciuestion as to whether the 
weavers rvish to come under the Lisurance Act. from 
my knowledge of tlieiu tliere is the very strongest 
desire. Some of them said that they would leave the 
employment and go into some industry where they 
could be insui'ed, and their children, if they could irot 
come rmder the Insuiance Act otherwise. 

517. {Miss Paterson to Mr. Wood,.) What is the 
method of payment; is it weekly or is it when tire 
work is taken in ? — When the -work is taken in. 

518. That might be more than a week? — Usually 
three weeks. 

519. So that it might be too eiU'ly yet to know just 
what the attitude of the employers is towards the 
Insui'ance Act ? — Yes. 

520. (Chairman.) We have to inquire whether we 
should recommend that certain outworkers should be 
included in the Act or not. The outworkers whom 
you represent come into the Act ipso facto, that is to 
say, the heads of the families ; but there are women. 
I undei-stand. and ehildi-en who work for the heads 
of families, whom you advocate now should be iiududed 
iri tire A<;t with tlie others ? — Yes. 

5'21. You cannot tell us, I rmdevstaml. the amount 
of wages that they earn? — A son of full age, 21. could 
make as much as his father at it. 

522. But have you any statistics to show us the 
number of women and children that you wish to be 
included in the Act and the amount of wages that 
they eavu?--No. but the employer when he appears 
cun give yon the particulars of the earnings. 

523. Have you auy knowledge yourself?- -A full 
gr<.'wn son can earn as much as his father, 14s. or 15s. 

524. You have come here this morning to advocate 
that certain outworkers shoidd be included in the Act 
who are to-day excluded from ah Ijenehts. I want to 
kjiow the number of those women and children and 


the average weekly earnings ? — Roughly, about 2,000 
are employed — sous and -wives. 

52o. How much do they earn ? — The wives cau 
earn from 4s. to 5s. a week. The full grown son can 
earn as much as his father, 14s. or 15s. 

526. For 4s. or 5s. a week, liow many liours a. day 
do they work ? — From six to seven, I would say — fully 
that. 

527. You said just now that they wei'e just as good 
workers as their parents ? — The sons. Tlie wives would 
earn what I have said. The sons would eani as much' 
as their fathers wlien they are 21 or 22. 

528. If the wives ai'c efficient workers, how do ytui 
accoimt for tlie small amount of money they earn, 
working for sncli long hours ? — Tlie payment is vei'v 
small. 

529. Why is it that they earn so little money in 
comparison with the heads of families? — Because of 
the time difference. One is only woi'king six oi' seven 
hours, and tlie others would be working an average of 
10 to 11 houre. The housewife can only afford to 
work for six or seven hours, because she has to look 
after the house. 

530. That does not account foi' the difference 
between -is. and 5«. and 15s.? — {The Secretary of the 
Association.) A miui is likely to work a great deal more 
than a woman. 

531. {Mr. Hugh Barrie.) Supposing tliat we liad a 
typical case of a woman who could work 10 or 11 hoin-s 
a day, a skilled woman, what would she earn — (The 
Secretary of the Association.) If she was constant she 
■\vould earn about 10s. a week on cambric, and on 
napkins about 11s. a week. The men are workmg on 
8 quarters aud 10 quarters and the women on 6 quartere 
and the men can earn more in the same hours, 
(ilfr. Wood.) These are some of the tickets {handing 
some tichets to the Committee). 

•332. (Chainnan.) I would like to get particulars 
from your society, if you cau seud them, as to the 
number of ivomen and children over 16 who work for 
the heads of families and who are eai'ning a reasonable 
wage per week? — I can give you tliat witbin the 
present week. 

533. Are particulars <>f work given regularly by 
the employers to the workers? — Yes, and the same in 
the power loom factory. The pni'ticnlai's are given ti> 
the weavere there. 


Tile witnesses witlidrew. 


Mr. Mosks Douglas (■xamined. 


534. {Chairman.) Do you appear to give evidence 
to-day regarding thread-dra-wing, folding, overseamiug, 
and fancy sewing generally in the Lurgan and Portadowii 
districts? — Yes. 

535. Is this work dosie entirely by women and 
girls ? — Yes, by women and girls. 

536. How uiiiny linen manufacturers give out such 
work ? — About 4» in Lui-gan aard Portadown. 

537. How many workere are employed in this 
industry?---! would say in Portadown and Lurgan 
r.ver 8.000, 

538. is it your opinion tlnit these woi'kers should Ijc 
included in the benefits of the Insurance Act? — I do 
not think so. 

539. Can you tell us the amoiuit earned weekly by 
these workers ? — The <avei'age of the outside drawers 
would be about 5s. per week. 

540. Cun you tell ns what is the lowest sum tliey 
eai'u per week, iind the highest? — The lowest sum is 
about 1». lOd., aud the highest sum is about os. 

541. ■'Vbot would be the weekly avci-age sum they 
would cam — The average weekly »uiii of tlie over- 
seamers is aiiout 2s. The average weekly sum rif the 
thread-drawers is 5s. — outside wnrkere. 

542. You have said that there are about 7,000 or 
8,000 women and girls working in this industry. How 
many of those would devote their wdiole time to the 
work? — I should think not more than 10 per cent, 
devote their whole time to the work. 


543. IVhat woidd those who give theii' whole time 
to the work eai'n per week ? — Those who give their 
entire time to the work would earn anything from 
lOs. to 12s. a week. 

544. Do yon not think that those should be uicluded 
in the Act ? — Sui'cly : but those people who are eai-ning 
that money are working inside. Those who are giving 
their whole time to the work are inside workei's. 
Outside workers would not earn that amount. 

545. I have been talking about outside workers all 
the time — No outside worker would earn more than 
5s. a week. 

546. How many outside workers are there iu the 
industry ? — Double the number of inside workers. We 
might have so many name.H on our books : there would 
be at least two or three in the family working. 

547. How many outworkers ? — 10,000 outside 
workers altogether, I was refen-ing just now to inside 
workei's. 

548. When you refer to 7,000 or 8,000 workers, do 
you mean 7,000 or 8,000, or 10,000 ? — There would l>e 
10,000 outside workers. 

549. How many of these lO.dOn outside workers 
devote their wlioh'. lime fo the work?-- About 10 per 
cent. 

560. Wliat do they earn ? — Anything from 10s. to 
12s. a week. 

551. Then X ask the question that 1 asked just 
now ; Do you think that those should be included in 
the Act ? — Well, I should say that they ought to be. 
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562. When you say that 10 per cent, of these people 
earn full wages, how do you arrive at that amount ? — I 
take the workers that I know who are dependent on 
their earnings for their support. 

553. Have yon any properly compiled statistics to 
show us ? — 1 hnve figures for my own firm {producing 
the same). Out of the total of 11 0 workers (drawers) 
in one firm, 13 devote their whole time to it. 

554. These arc outworkei-s ? — Yes, outworkers. 

555. What do they earn? — On an aveiuge 10a. a 
week. 

556. Can you give us any figures of a lower muge of 
workers who work, say, bhree-foui-ths of their time, and 
so on ? — Yes. The other workers that I refer to are 
women and children, and wives of husbands earning 
good wages. The rest of the workers would not earn 
more than 3s. or 4s. They rim from Is. fid. to 5». 4cJ. 
per week. 

557. Is most of the work given out through agents? 
— The overseaming and threa d-drawing is all given out 
from the firms. No agents are employed. Embroidery 
is practically all given out through agents. 

558. Do outworkei's receive work from more than 
one agent ? — Yes, one worker may receive work from 
ha, if a dozen agents. 

559. You submit in your statement that it would be 
impossible to attach any of these workers to one 
employer so as to make him accountable for the weekly 
contribution each week ? — It would be impossible. 

560. But would it not be possible to pay insurance 
contributions by reference to the amount of work done ? 
If. for instance, a worker could make Is. a week, then 
the contribution of might be paid for each separate 
7s. worth of work done, instead of for each week of 
employment ? — I do not think that possible. A sewer 
may come to me and get work to-day and that may not 
be returned for three or four weeks, and often it is six 
weeks. They work between times for other iigents. 
We could not possibly tell what they really earn. Then 
they do not devote their whole time to it. 

561. You have said that if an outworker devotes 
her whole time to the work, notwithstanding that she 
may be employed by several employers, she should come 
under the benefits of the Act ? — I would not say that at 
aU. 

562. But you have agi'eed to that ? — Yes, if a 
worker devotes her whole time to it. 

563. But why should not equally an outworker who 
devotes only half her time to it come under the Act. if 
the benefits are worth considering at all ? — These out- 
workers who only work half the time are working for 
themselves and to supplement their husbands' wages. 

564. Is there any logical reason why they should 
not come under the Act ? — They say that if the thing 
is pushed on them and they have to pay insurance, they 
will drop the work. 

565. Would not there be a tendency on the part i.)f 
some employers to employ half-time workers if they 
escaped contribution in that way? — It we i-efuse to 
give them the work or say they must pay insurance, 
tliey wU leave us and go elsewhere. 

566. You have said that outworkers fully employed 
should come under the benefits of the Act? — Yes, 
certainly. 

567. If that is so. and if the Committee agree to it, 
would not there be a tendency on the part of some 
employers to discontinue giving work to full-time 
workere, so as to save the cost of the contributions 
which they would have to pay? — I do not think so. 

56S. Do the employers object on the ground of the 
coat of insuring the outworkers ? — They do not, but 
they object on the ground that in all probability it will 
kill the trade. 

569. Then they do object on the groimd of the cost 
of the insurance ? — Yes. It will add to the coat so 
much that it will kill part of the business. 

570. Then I ask, would not there be a tendency on 
the part of employers to stop employing full-time 
workers, and to employ half-time workers so as to save 
the amount of the contributions ? — Yes, that is so. 

571. Yon really tell us that the extra cost of the 
insurance contributions would seriously affect the 


amount of work given out ? — It would inteifere with 
it. 

572. On what do you base that argument? — I say 
that the workers in the first place would not pay it ; 
and then it is said that it would add so much to the 
cost that it could not be done, 

573. "What percentage would be added to the cost 
of production, if you had to pay the contribution ? — It 
would mean 10 per cent, on the work, and apart from 
that, I do not see how outworkers could be included. 

574. But I am suggesting that the contributions 
should be based on the amount of work done, so that 
the actual cost to the employer would not be more for 
the inworker than for the outworker. Do you still 
maintain what you say P — I cannot for the life of me 
see how outworkers can be included in the Act at all. 
"We have no conti-ol whatever over the outworker. 

575. You said just now that the cost of insurance 
a-oiild be injurious to the industiy? — Surely it would. 

576. Now supposing that we were to agree to assess 
the employer on the amount of work done, the assess- 
ment would be no higher for the outworker than tor 
the inworker ? — There is this about it, as far as the 
outworker is concerned, the agents absolutely refuse 
to give out work unless they get the amount of the 
insurance fi'om the worker or the manufacturer puts 
on the difference. 

577. But I am putting this point to you. The 
employers will have to pay for the inworkers in- 
surance ? — Yes. 

578. If the employei-s arc assessed on the amount 
of work done, they will pay no more for the outworker 
than for the inworker. Do you understand that ? — 
Yes. 

579. Does your objection still hold ? — My objection 
is that the outworker refuses to pay it. 

580. I am not speaking of that side of it. hut 
from the employers' point of view. You said that the 
contributions that the employers have to pay would 
be injurious to the trade. Now if the contribution 
was based on the amount of work done, would that 
be injiu-ious? — I believe that the employers will 
withdraw the work from the outworkers. 

5S1. Why ? — Because if they have to pay iusm’ance, 
they will insist on the workers coming in. so as to 
ensure that they get sufficient work from the out- 
worker. 

582. But why should you take work fn;i)i the 
outworkers and do it inside, if it will cost yon no 
more with regard to insurance ? — If it will cost no 
more, it is all right. 

•583. Then the employer would have no objection, 
if it was on precisely the same lines as foi' the 
iuworkers ? — I do not say chat the employei's would 
object if they have to pay. I do not say that at all. 

584. Have the employers considered the question 
of the assessment being based on the amomit of work 
done ? — I could not say. 

585. Are you qualified to speak for the employers .' 
— No, not with regal'd to what an-augements they 
liave come to. 

586. Who sent yon here ? — I came hei'e from 
Messrs. .Tolmstoii. liiluii & Oo.. of Lurgan. in conse- 
quence of correspondence between the firm and Mi'S. 

587. Have you been in cummimicatioii with other 
employers ? — No, I speak entirely for one employer. 

588. {Mr. Hugh Barrie.} Whom do you say you 
represent? — Messrs. Johnston, Allen & Co. 

589. You are only an employee of the firm, I 
gather? — That is all. 

590. {ClMimnan.) Do you say that fajicy sewing 
is mainly a subsidiary employment? — Yes. 

591. What other means of Uveliliood do these 
woj'kers depend upon ? — Their husbands’ eai-uings. 

592. {Miss Paterson.) You say that there ai-e about 
10,000 outworkers in Lurgan and Portadown. How 
would these be distributed ? How many would there 
be in Lm-gan and bow many in Portadown ? — I believe 
they would be about equally divided. 

593. How many outworkers does your own fii-m 
employ ? — Do you include over-seamers and drawers ? 

1 } 
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594. All workers iu their homes ? — I wonW say 
that we employ about 300. 

595. How man}' of those 300 would you say depended 
for tlieir livelihood on that work maiidy— widows and 
spinsters ? — Not more than 10 per cent- or 30 workei-s. 

596. And the rest would mostly be married women ? 
Yes, mostly maiTied women. 

597. Those who depend on this work would earn 
10«. or 12s. a week P — Yes. 

598. These pereons you understand come within the 
Act now P — ^Yes. 

599. You are payinsf contributions for them now P — 
Yes. 

600. We need not discuss that P — No. that is not 
necessaiy at all. We are paying insm'ance for these 
cjutworkers who are dependent on it. 

601. At the ordinai-y weekly rate? — Yes. That is a 
mistake ; 1 do not think that thei-o are smy outworkers 
included in it so far. We have insisted on all out- 
workei-swho are dependent on it coming inside to work. 
Before the Act came into force we had no inside worlcers 
working at this work ; now we have 15 or 20. 

602. If they are mainly dependent, whether you 
employ them in or out, they comewithiji the Act. You 
know the exception for Ireland just now ? — Yes. 

603. If the employment is not what the worker is 
mainly dependent upon, she is outside ; but those who 
are mainly dependent upon it aro within the Act P — I 
understand that. 

804. Why have you taken the workers inside P — 
Because we want to be ceiTaiu that we get their entire 
output. We do not want to pay insurance unless we 
have the entii-e output, -and there is no reason why they 
should not be working inside when they are solely 
dependent on the work. 

605. Supposing it is possible to liaveaaran-angenieiit 
by which you can pay on the woi-k according to the out- 
put, so that yon would only pay according to the 
amount of work done for you ? — I did not know that an 
an'angement conid l)e come to. Supposing there are 
three or four in the family working at the work, what is 
the position ? 

606. [Chainnan.) It does nut matter to you who 
does the work P— They say that they will not pay the 
iustirance for other people. 

607. Brum your point of view, there is no objection 
to their remaining outside P — No. 

608. Why have you taken them inside ? — So that we 
shall know who is working and who is not. A woman 
is earning 9s. a week ; we say that she must pay 
insui-ance. but she will not ; .she says that she does not 
do all the work. 

609. (Ifrs. Dickie.) Chiefly the others who help are 
members of her own family ? — Yes. 

610. (ilTfss Paterson.) Is she more willing to pay it 
inside ? — She has to pay it if she is employed on the 
premises. 

611. She lia.s to pay it if she is outside, if she is 
mainly dependent on it ; it is the law. Now with regard 
to people who are only working for part of their time 
and ai-e earning 4s. or 5s. a week and dependent on 
husbands or fathers ? — On husbands or fatlioi-s oi’ 
brothers or sisters, as the case may be. 

612. You wish these people to be excluded P — Yes 
I liave instances of men earning from 'll. to 'll. lOs 
Their wives are working to get sc)im! little things for 
themselves or their family. 

613. 'Why do you wish the wives excluded.^ — They 
are not anxious for the work, but they want to earn a 
few shillings. If they are to be insiu-ed they say they 
■will give it up ; they will not do it. 

614. Why should an employer want to exclude 
them ? — If a woman is earaing from Is. Hd, to 3s. 6(/., 
I do not think that she should be included. It is only 
pocket money. 

615. If a woman is working as an outwoiker and is 
dependent mainly on someone else, she can be excluded 
from the Act; but that exemption would not exempt 
her employer. Now why should the employer not 
have to pay on all his workers P — I do not see why he 
should pay cm those workeya who are working outside 
simply to supplement their husbands' wages. The 


only thing to do is to get workers who •will come inside 
and work, and they will get value foi' their money. 

616. Do you not . think that if you .employed a 
certain number who were dependent on their work and 
a certain number cvho were dependent on their husbands 
mainly, the tendenc.y would be for employers to give 
out small quantities of work to a grciit many man'ied 
^^•omen nithe?' tlian to give work hi larger quantities to 
the women who have to live liy that work ? — Not at all. 

617. "IVliy iiotP — We always try to keep those wlio 
are dependent on tlie work constantly employed. 

61,8. That was before the Insurance Act?, — Yea, 

619. Yon think that tlic charge of the insumice is 
a serious mutter for the indushy p — A very serious 
matter, 

620. AYould not there be a tendency on tlie part of 
tirms generally, to spread the outwork ovei' a lot of 
manied women who want some pocket money ? — I do 
not think so. 

621. Why not.'' — Ido not think that there would 
be any exception made. They only do a few dozens in 
the week outside. It means something to the employer, 
but it does not mean much. 

622. But for all tliat. you say tlmt it means the 

industry g<iing down if you have to pay insimince on 
outworkers P — If we Imve to. pay insurance on out- 
workers I do not think that the, gi'‘en 

outside, if manufacturers have to pay insurance on 
people who are only doing ii few shillingsworth of 
work a week. 

623. Now supposing that you had some outworkei’S 
on whom you have to pay insurance and some out- 
workers on whom you have not to pay insurance, would 
not you choose to give tlie work to those on whom you 
had not to pay the insunmee ? — They could not do the 
work, 

624. (CIiairiiHiii.) But answer the cpiestion P — I 
think we should not be more likely to give the work to 
those on whom we liave not to pay insurance. They- 
would not get more than tliey do just noT\'. 

625. How do you reconcile what you now say with 
saying that you would stop giving the work 'to the 
outworker P — A special clerk would have to be . kept 
and it means stamps and everything else and more 
expense, and we could nut afford it for the work turned 
out by these people. 

626. {Mrs. Dickie.) Does it matter to the • firm 
whether the work is done outside or inside ? — Yes. 

627. Would it be cheaper to have it done inside? 
— Yes. 

628. Could you get enough workers to come in to do 
the work ? — We are ti-ying to bring them in ; -we want 
to bring them iu, I have already stated that we have 
being doing it. We have been successful so far. We 
had none inside on this work before the Act was put in 
force ; now we have 15 to 20. 

629. As far as the employers are concerned, it does 
not matter whether outwork is destroyed or not P — It 
would be loss expensive to have it done inside. 

630. {Cliiu'nnaii.) You have not answered the ques- 
tion about the tendency on the employei-s’ part to give 
wcirk to those on whom insui'anee contributions had 
not to be paid. You said that it was a question of 
cost to the employers. How do you reconcile the .two 
statements P — I say that it means keeping clerks and 
other people to look after people who are only earning 
I--', tid. to 3*. 6d., when a women can earn three times 
as much inside. It means so many more names, and 
so on, to deal with. 

631. If you had some foj' whom you had to pay 
insurance and .some for wlium yon hail ]iot, would you 
give tlie woi'k to those foi' whom you liad to pay 
insm'ance P — We should not distinguish. 

632. Does the question .of . cost to the employers 
enter in at all ? — Tlie (jnestioii rif ,<;ost seriously handi- 
cap.s the business, 

633. If it does seriously bandioap the business, then 
would not the tendency be for employers to give the 
work to those who are not insured ? — I would not say 
that. The work the outworkers get is not worth while 
talking about. 
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634. Then it comes to this — ^tbat the question of 
cost does not come into your (lalculation at all ? — 
Oertainly the question of cost means everything. 

бза. If it means everything, is not the corollary to 
tliat, that you would select the uninsured to give your 
outwork to ? — I do not say tliat we would do that. 

бзб. Would not that he the tendency in the long 

— I would not say that at all ; it may. 

637. If it is going to he a serious charge on the 
industry, would not tlie tendency he to give the work 
to the less costly of the outworkers ? — It is xjossible 
that they would try to get the work done as .-heaply as 
possihle. 

638. Then the non-insured would get the work. — 

There would he a tendency for the nnn-hisured to get 
the work. • 

639. (Jfrs. Dickie.) With regard to Lurgni; and 
district, are the outworkers all in the towns, or ni the 
country as well ?— There are very few in the <K)untry. 

646 Mainly in the towns 'i — Mainly in the towns. 

641, (Mr. Hat/h Barrie.) Are you quite sure that 
you "rasp the question put hy the Chairman, namely, 
whether it would not get over the employer's difficulties 
if instead of treating all outworkers as a group ot 
insured persons the employer in future, so far as out- 
workers were concerned, was only called on to pay a 
contribution for, say, every 26s. worth of w^^es paidto 
outworkers. Wonhl that get over the difficulty you 
have mentioned to the Committee ?— It might. 

642, Supposing, for the sake of illusti'iitioii, it costs 

3d. in the k for the inworkers, if the same an-ange- 
meiit was made for outworkers would it not largely get 
over the difficulty?— I would not say that. For the 
life of me I do nob know limv we would deal with.it. 
It -would mean so many more people to deni with, so 
many more names. _ , + 

643. An outworker is under no stipulation a.s t<i 
when she will return the work duly finished. You say 
that that ixnnplicates the matter. Now supposmg she 
took her own time, as at present, would it not simplify 
it if when she hronght it hack complete and had Ih to 
draw for the particular work you paid 3d. to the 
Covernment ?— It would .simplify matters very much 
if you put it in that way. 

644. Is the number of outivorkers as a wliole 
decreasing or increasing in your district ? I would say 
tliat the number of outworkers is decreasing.^ 

64.5, The constant tendency is in that direction, is 
it not ?— The constant tendency is in that direction. 

616. Do employers that yon have come into contact 
with fear tliat the operation of this Act will tend 
further to decrease the number ? Is that one ot then- 
fears ? — Yes, that is one of their fears. 

647. You stated, in answer to Mrs. Dickie, cliat the 
hulk of these outworkers is in the towns ?— Yes, 

648. Are yon quite sure of that.- — Absolutely 

certain. ^ i i i. t 

646 I can only speak for my own district, lint 1 
understand that very few of them are in the downs ?- 
Of those employed on over-seaming and tlu-eacl- 
drawing, three-foui-ths I might say are m the towns 

650. Are these workers paid tlie same rate as tlie 

workers in factories ?— The same rate. *.i 

651. Whv do they iireter to work at home then . 

As I said before, a large number of them are the wives 
or sistei-s of husbands or brothers who are earning. 

652. (Mrs, Dickie.) Have the manned women that 
YOU speak of often been workers in the lacdories before 
thev were married ?— A great number ot them. 

6.53 You have kept them on very much tor that 
reason P-Yes. that is the reasoii-because they liad 
been in the employment before they were maiTied. 


654. (Chairvian..) Wliat is your fundamental objec- 
tion to liny outworker who is earning 5x. a week 
becoming an insuj-ed person ? — My answer is that 1 do 
not see why any woman whose huslxmd is eaming a 
decent wage and is not dependent on the work for her 
supi>ort should have a tax levied on lier. 

655. That is not a reason; that is an opinion ? — It 


to supplenieiit the linsband's 

657. But would it not be lieneficial to tiie liousehold 
for botli to be insured ?-— It may or it may not. 

fioS. I ask you us a man ot busuiess, would it not be 
lieneficial to tlie household for both f>f them to be 
insured ? — I could not say. The woman may be paying 
all along Id. or 2d. and never receive any benefi.t and 
may never want benefit, and I do not see how it will 
help hei'. 

659. Do you agree with the principle of insurance ? 
— I do not. 

660. Any insui-ance ?— I am not going to say that, 

661. Do you agree with the principle of fire iiiRur- 
ance ? — I certainly do, 

662. Do not you think it very hard on the number 
of people who insure their houses and never get their 
houses bui-nt down ? — Tliat is quite a different thing 
they are able to pay the insurance ; but where a woman 
is making a few shillings for her own pocket money or 
to get a few things that she wants, it is different. 

663. Is it not a benefit especially wlien the employer 
and the State pay the greater pait of the conti'ibution ? 
— I do not think it is any benefit. For instance. Ihave 
a boy in employment who earns 3x. a week, and out of 
that they are stopping 3d. a week. It is an outrage. 

664. {Mr. Hugh Bari-ie.) I do not think you did 
yourself justice when you answered the Chairman, that 
you did not approve of tlie principle of insurance. You 
wished to convey that you did not appi-ove of the prin- 
ciple of national insurance, did you not .-' — Yes ; I did 
not mean anything else. 

665. (O/mmiiaii.) You think it good for the well-to- 
do man to be insured, but not the poor ? — The poor 
man ought to be insured as well. 

666. What point does your objection to the principle 

of national insurance take ? — I do not object to inside 
workers being insured, Imt outside workers where it is 
only a matter of 1 s. 6d. or 2s. a week to supplement the 
wages, • 

667. At the back of your mind, have you not the 
cost to the employer ? — Not at all. I am only speaking 
foi- the outworkers themselves. 

. 668. (Mrs. Dickie.) Would it not be a wise thing 
for a woman to spend a couple of pence out of the 
money she gets for odds and ends, or x>ocket money as 
yon say, for sickness, instead of on the trifles that she 
Imys ? Would not that be a. wise provision? — It might 
be a wise pi-ovision, Init the money that it is si^gested 
shoirld go towards insurance would get her what she 
wanted at the time. 

669. (MA'S Patertion.) Are many of the women the 
wives of agricnltm-al labourei-s ? — I could not say how 
many, but their husbands arc empliiyed in factories 
principally. 

670. Are there not many husbands who would not 
be earning Is. dd. nr 2s. a day ?— Very few ; you cannot 
get them. 

671. (Mr. Hugh .Barrie.) What is the agricultural 
labourer’s wage ? — 12s. to 15s. 

67-2. Are there gratuities and allowances in addition 
to that ? — Yes. 


The witness withdraw, 

T).-,riT thf E,v. P. MoGbowk, the Eev. W. ,T. Pakmy, It, McKio™, .md 

ivii. iviA - ■ • Miss Lizzie Caldeewood examined. 


673 (Chaiviiian, io Mr. Mark Redhj.) Do y-.. ^ 

“iv. ‘“‘h 

„„tw«kc.« ,io JO. ...ploy 

winter approximately 2,000. 


>75, And in sinuuier ? — In summer not lialf 

676. In what districts do these workers live ? — I 
cover all South Deny and pria-t of North Antrim and a 
little of North Deny. 
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677. What class of work do yon give out to be 
done? — Embroidery — all kinds, 

678. Is the work yon give out exclusively em- 
bixiideiy ? — Exclusively embroidery. 

679. Is that woi-k done by women and girls ? — 
Women and girls. 

680. Entirely ? — Entirely. 

681. Are you an independent employer, or an 
agent? — An agent. 

682. How many firms do you act for in your 
capacity of agent,® — I have been working occasionally 
for as many as 22. but at present I should say six, 
roughly, or seven. 

683. I.s it your opinion that these outworkers 
should be included in the lienefits of the Insui-anee 
Act ? — It is not. 

684. Wliat ai-e yoiu- reasons for giving that reply ? 
— My profits from embroideiy are 10 per cent, gross. 
The average weekly wages of the wc>rkei‘s are from 
4s. to 5s. My net profits are 5 per cent. I cannct 
afford to pay anytliing out of that sum. 

685. Is your objection based on the cost that the 
contribution would mean to yourself, and without 
regard to the benefit that the worker might derive? — 
Not wholly. 

686. You luive only given us partof yotu- objection. 
Will you supplement it ? Let us have the other part, 
please ? — The otlier is that the industiy will entirely 
cease if it is taxed, particularly with regard to those 
who are mainly dependent on embroidery. 1 under- 
stand that that is the principle of tlie Act. I will tell 
yon why I say what I say ; I will not give embroidery 
to A and pay for her when I can get it done by B 
witliout pa 3 'ing tor lier ? 

687. Is that j’our full reply ? — Another reason, if 
I may mention it. is that A in most cuses is the poorer 
pei-soii, and I should like to give embroidery to the 
poorer p>ersou. 

688. You have told us that the average amoimt of 
wages is between 4». and os. a week ? — Between 
4s. and os. a week. Another reason that I have veiy 
strongly in my mind is that those people whose 
employment wiU cease will emigrate from the country. 

689. But why should the employment of these 
people cease ? — Because they have nothing else to do. 

690. But what is going to drive the work away 
from them ?— I cannot give them embroidery and pay 
for them when I will be at a loss by it. 

691. You mean to say that, if these outworkers are 
included in the benefits of the Act and yo\i have to pay 
contributions for tliem, you will cease to employ them ? 
— 1 cannot do else ; I could not be at a loss by them ; 
1 would reluctantly have to cease. I am very much 
intei-ested in them. 

692. You are rather suggestiug to us that the 
Belfast manufiicturers who give tlie woi'k would cease 
to give you tliat work to distribute if you had to pay 
the contribution ? — They will not do that if I can get 
it done without raising the price ; but they will not 
give an increased price. 

693. But do not j-oii think that the Belfast 
employer would make some arrangement with you to 
help with tlie contrihntion rather tlian not have the 
work done ? — On the contrary, they liave notified me 
that they ivill not ; that they cannot afford to do it. 

694. I suppose there is no embroidery work done 
inside the factory at all ? — There may be a little in 
Belfast, but I am not aware of it. 1 am nob aware of 
the Belfast conditions. 

695. If there wei-e. the contributions would have to 
be paid for those inworkei'S ? — I do not know anything 
about that ; but my opinion is that there is not any 
done inside. There is a little repaii-ing. 

696. Do you say of your own knowledge that, if 
these outworkers were included within the benefits of 
the Act. the Belfast manufacturers would cease sending 
work to you to distribute amongst the outworkers ? — 
They would refuse, and have refused. They have 
notified me that they refuse to pay any moi'e. They 
have said that they cannot afford it. 

697. Do you not think that, if you wrote to them, 
they would increase the price for the work ? — On the 


contrary, I am sure they -would not ; they would give 
up the whole business. 

698. Do you think that the small amount of the 
cost of insurance would justify their giving up the 
■wliole of that kind of trade ? — If I did not get any 
more I should be at a loss, 

699. You isractically tell us that the cost of the 
employer’s contribution, if it is enforced, would be the 
means of destroying the home embroidery industry? — 
Yes. There is machine work. 

700. But I am speaking of hand work ? — Yes, that 
is luy belief, and it is a \ery dreary prospect. 

701. Tliat is the sum and substance of youi' evi- 
deu<re ? — Yes. The poor people of the coimtry have 
looked on this as a very impoitaut matter. It is a 
very dreary prospect for them, 

702. You make tliis statement to us, but you 
luave produced no evidenee in support of it ? — I have 
witnesses here. 

703. Employers ? — I have employees too. 

704. You have told the Committee that the Belfiist 
firms liave refused to pay any higher price for the 
work, the corollary of that being that the outworkers 
will cease to have work given to them. Have you 
evidence to prove that? — I liave not brought the 
evidence with me, but I have letters from, I might 
say, almost all the leading firms. 

705. You say that you represent about six large 
films ? — At least that numlier. 

706. Have yon letters from each of those? — Not 
from each, but fi-om four — tlie largest of them. 

707. They have stated definitely that you must bear 
the cost P — Tliey have stated definitely that I must 
bear the cost. 

708. Have they stated that if you do not beai- tlie 
cost they will cease sending yon the work ? — No, they 
have not. 

709. On what do you base the statement? — I am 
am quite satisfied in my iiiiiul about it. It is the 
natural conclusion to come to. 

710. I do not agree? — I have heard them say (it is 
not in the letters) that the industry must discontinue. 

711. I must get evidence; I cannot have anything 
vague ? — You have two clergymen hei'e. 

712. It would be of no use to me if you brought a 
hundred clergymen. I want to know what the manii- 
factiu’ers say, not what clergymen say ? — I am not ii 
manufacturer. 

713. You have made a very definite statement to 
the Committee tiiat it is the contribution for the 
outworker which you cannot afford to pay. Yon have 
said that the mannfiiotiirers would decline to pay it 
themselves and that the corollaiy of that would be that 
the work given to outworkers in I'egard to embroidery 
would cease to exist ? — Just before I came iu, my 
largest employer was telling me in the presence of 
these two clcrgyiiien that he would cease to give me 

714. Will he come here and say that ? — Ceifainl)’ — 
most anxious. 

715. You liave told us that you cannot afford out 
of your small commission to pay the employer's 
contribution ? — No. 

716. All the rest you have told us is not evidence? 
— The woricers tell me that tliey will leave the country 
if the embroideiy stops. 

717. That may be; but you have not proved to 
116 that it will stop? — 1 am sure you will get plenty 
of evidence with regard to that. If you like I will 
produce one of my eniployere in order to beai' my 
statement out. I wiU produce one of iiiy employers 
that I saw outside. 

718. If the Belfast manufacturers come here and 
tell us that they will not pay the contribution, and yon 
say you cannot, we may come to the conclusion that 
the iudustiy will suffer ; but it is no use your telling 
us what other people think they may or may not do ? — 
Very well. 

719. {Mr. Hugh Bturie.) The -written coinmimica- 
tions from your employers so far are only to the effect 
that they will not bear the burden of the Insurance 
Act ? — That is so. 

720. They do not go on to use any threats P — No. 
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721. Is factory embroidery developing in your 
district? — I believe there is some of it in places, but 1 
do not know anything about it. 

722. What effect is it likely to have on the out- 
workers in your district ? — They do not like it. 

723. But what effect is it likely to have on the 
supply of outworkers in your district ? — I am afraid it 
will i-educe the outworkers in number a little. People 
want to work at their ownhomes, and they do not want 
to take up work in a factory. My people would rather 
go abroad. 

724. Are the outworkers you employ just now 
mostly in the towns and villages ? — Very few in towns 
iUid vilkiges ; they are mostly living in the conntiy, 
and I always enjoin them to work in the open air. 

725. What is the average wage ? — 4s. to 5s. 

726. Is there none higher than that ? — Yes, and 
much lower, Occasionally a worker can make 11., but 
only occasionally, 

727. 4r. to 5s. would be the general average P — 4s. 
to 5x. would be the average. 

728. [Chairman.) When they make 1/., do they 
work entirely at it themselves, or do they have 
assistance ? — They might veiy very occasionally. On 
special work that is hurried, I might pay them three 
prices. 

729. What is the average earning of a person 
workirig entii-ely by herself ? — 4s. to 5s. 

730. If that were increased very much, would that 
suggest to you that she had assistance, from members 
of her family, for instance ? — Good workers can make 
up to 9s. or 10s. if they give their whole time to it; 
but. none of them do. 

731. Supposing that the employer’s contribution 
was based on the amount of work done, would that 
alter your opinion ? — Nothing that would tax the 
industi'y would alter my view. 

732. However small ? — However small, 

733. It is not a tax. Would you go so far as 
to say that the contribution, which, if it was assessed 
on the amount of work done would be comparatively 
small. wr)uld drive tbe industiy away? — It would 
certainly injure it more or less. 

734. Yon would not say that it would drive it 
away altogether? — The 2^d. that you propose to put 
<jn, wbicb I have heard of, would drive it away 
altogether. Take a worker earning lower than 9s. 

735. Supposing the contributions were paid by the 
(unployers on the amount of work done ; supposing it 
was only a half in some instances ? — I am afraid it 
would injure it, 

736. Are you quite sure it would ? — Yes, I am 
ijuitc sure it would. 

737. Do not you think that the employers would 
bear a half for what would amount to half a week's 
w ork ? — So far as I know, they would not. 

738. Why should they object to paying for out- 
’.voi’kers when they have to pay for inworkers in- 
variably ? — They say they cannot afford to pay it for 
the outworkers. 

739. Is the rate of wage uniform amongst employers 
for outworkei's? — No. Some firms give worse prices 
than others. 

740. The esmployers who pay bad wages could 
afford to pay the contribution, could they not ? — I am 
afreid there arc poor people who could hardly afford 
to pay anything, 

741. Are the employers who pay low wages idways 
poor people? — Mostly. To my knowledge managers 
belong to a firm and go and set up for themselves 
aftei-wards, and by lower prices they ti-y to take some 
of tlie cm.stomers away from the old firan. They offer 
things at lower prices, and give poorer pay in con- 
seepjence. That is my experience. 

742. To sum up the whole of your evidence, you 
' have pviudically told ns that a 5 per cent, impost on 

the industry is going to ruin it. 1 have suggested to 
you that the Commissioners might agi-ee to base the 
<aintvil>utions on the amount of woi'k done. Notwith- 
standing that, you fuiy it would practically min the 
industry r —It would certaiiily iujtu-e it. 

743-5. If the Insurance Commissioners decide that 
you are not an employer within the meaning of the 


Act, would you be quite ready to fall in with the 
working of the Act?— I would not like anything to 
happen that would injure the industry at all. 

746. I am speaking as far as you are concerned. I 
will put it in another way ; If the employers found 
that they could bear this burden of contribution and 
it did not fall on your shouldere, you would have no 
objection to the outworkers coming under the Act ? — I 
am per-fectly satisfied in my mind that ultimately tbe 
worker will be at a loss. 

747. So that the employer then would not feel the 
bm'den? — No, but the poor worker would. I am not 
concerned for the employer. X am very much con- 
cerned, natui-ally, for the worker. 

748. You are now taking a different view — I 
would like to know what you mean ; I do not under- 
stand. 

749. You have been speaking of the insurance 
contribution doing injury to the employers. I suggest 
to you that that is so small that your difficulty might 
be removed. Then you tuni round and say that it is 
the outworker you are thinking of — the employee ? — 
If you will excuse me, it is very hard for me to follow 
the intricacies of these questions. I like to give 
straight honest answers to every question and I am 
not prepared to be ti'apped in anything. 

750. Do you suggest that I am trying to trap you ? 
— No. 

751. Then what do you mean ? — You are cross- 
examining, You ask for an answer to a question to 
be put down and I want to know the signification. 

752. I would be very happy to explain anything ? — 
I do not suggest anything. I came here to give straight 
honest answers. 

753. What is your business besides being an agent? 
— My chief business is that of agent. 

7-54. Are you in any other business ? — Foi-merly I 
was in another business. I was overseer on the Mercers’ 
Estate. 

755. I have heard that sometimes the agents 
who distribute work keep shops ? — I have no shop. 

756. Do yon think that a good thing ? — No, I do 
not. I object to agents keeping shops. 

757. (Ghainnan to the Bev . W. J. Farley.) You are 
prepared to speak regarding the county adjoinii^ 
Kilrea ? How long have you been connected with 
that district? — 9^ years. 

758. Have you considerable knowle(^e of tbe out- 
workers ? — A great many of my congregation work at 
this business. 

759. Do you come into contact with them in their 
own homes ? — Yes, very intimately. 

760. And you have seen them doing the work ? — 
Yes, I frequently examine the work and ask them 
about it. 

761. Wliat kind of work do they do ? — I have seen 
them doing liandkerchiefs and bedspreads and things 
of that kind. 

762. Embroidery work ? — Yes. 

763. Have you any knowledge as to the amount of 
wages they earn ? — No exact knowledge. 

764. Have you any knowledge as to the prices they 
get for theii' work ? — No, nothing further than what 
Mr. Reilly has stated. 

765. Nothing of your own knowledge ? — Not of my 
own Icnowledge. 

766. (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) Why ai-e you hei-e to-day ? 
— I am aware tliat the work is a benefit to a considei'- 
able number of people ; it is a welcome addition to 
their incomes. I have heard Mr. Reilly’s statement 
about the narrow margin of profit, and I am quite pre- 
pared to accept his statement. The workers seem to 
think that they caimot afford the contributions, 

767. (Chairman.) Do the workers tell j-ou them- 
selves that they cannot afford the contributions ? 

Yes ; I have been speaking to a few of them. 

768. Do you think that they realise that the Com- 
missioners might agi-ee to assess on the amount of work 
done ? — That question never came before me. 

769. Do yon think if the amount paid by the workers 
was considerably less than suggested and was based on 
the amount of work done it would relieve them of any 
doubts as to the reasonableness of bj-iuging them into 
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tbe insurance ? — Ifc would not affect the employee very 
much whether the employer paid or whether Mr, Reilly, 
as a^ent, paid. They look at it from their own point 


770-1. From your knowledge of these outworkers, do 
you think that it would be a benefit for them to he 
insui'ed ?— Frankly, I do not see much benefit, because 
our people are healthy. We have not very much sick- 
ness. This is not a sweated industi-y. They work at 
their leisure. , , ,i j. 

772. Do you know of your own knowledge the rates 
at which these people aie paid ? — Not exactly. Some 
of them tel! me that they can make half a crmvn and 
3s. Others I come across make 10s., and so on; but 
they seem to be skilled. , ,1 

773 How many hora-s work do they do tor those 
sums?— I do not think they even know themselves. 
They work on wet days when they would not be working 
outside, and in spare moments. 

77-i. You do not know how many hom-s they work 
a day ? — No. , , 

775 You cannot calculate whether the wages ai-e 
adequate or not ?— They do not seem to know 
themselves. 

776. Speaking of yoiu-self now, not 01 them, you 
cannot tell us whether the wages are adequate or not ? 
—No, I cannot. They seem content. 

777. The general opinion, you tliink, is that these 
outworkera should not come under the Act ?— Yes. 

778. (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) Are you aware that this 

is a matter that does not ooiicein, roughly, more than 
10 per cent, of the employees, except in case of the 
work disappearing? There is no contribution called 
for from the employees until they eain over 9s. a week ; 
so it is really a mattei' more for_ the agent and the 
employer. Have you followed Sir Ernest Hatch in 
what he suggested ?— Yes. , T,r -d -n 

779. We accept for the moment what Mi-. Reilly 

has suggested, that his profit is 10 per cent., and we 
do not impugn that at all. He says 5 per cent. ? 
(Mr. Beilly) What I said was that my p-oss profits are 
10 per cent., and my net profits, without any tax. 
5 per cent. . , 

780. You did not estimate the cost of insurance ?— 
Roughly it would mean another 5 per cent. Then I 
am without anything. 

7S1. If the proposals put by the Chairman (I am 
not committing myself in any way) halved that 5 per 
cent., do you think that the industry is likely to be 
crippled or even injm-ed by an impost of 21 pei- cent. ? 
—{Eev. Mr. Farley.) That would require expert loiow- 
led^e. I would merely say this, I have known and seen 
specimens of work done by machine which the manu- 
facturers say could be produced at very much less cost, 
and which they say you cannot distinguish from, hand 
einbroidei-y work, and they say that they would give up 
hand embroidery work, 

(Chairman.) Ladies could distinguish. 

782. (Miss Paterson to Mr. Reilly.) The number of 
outworkera employed in summer goes down to about 
half the, winter number? — ^Yes, 

783. What is that owing to ? — Owing to the workers 
working on fai-ms and owing to a dearth in the supply 
of einbroideij. 

784. They do not leave the district?— No; but they 
have to woi-k at tui-f-cuttiug, they have to work at 


potatoes, and com, and everything. 

785. In the summer ? — Summer and Spring. 

786. Would your objection be removed entirely if 
the employers were required to pay the insurance ? — 
The firms in Belfast? 

787. Yes. the firms in Belfast?— Ultimately they 
would alter the prices to recoup the expenses. 

788. You do not mean that the Belfast employers 
would do that more than the London or Glasgow 
employers ? — No. 

789. That has to be looked to all over the counti-y. 
The BoHast employers would not try it more than 
others ? — No. 

790. If the burden was removed from you and put 
on the Belfast employers and they were aide to meet 
it (as no doubt they would), you would feel that 
insurance on the whole was an advantage ? — Certainly. 


791. There are cases no doubt known to you in 
which a good deal of suffering oocui'S when sickness 
comes and the worker is unable to woric ? — I do not 
Iniow ; I do not call cases to mind. 

792. You only see them when they ai-e able to 
work ? — I have known girls who have died. 

793. (To Rev. W. ,T. Farley.) You are interested in 
this district. Have yon members of your congregation 
who are depending largely on the work who have not 
husbands or fathei-s ?— Not many. There may be a 
few, but they would not wholly depend on this. 

794. Do some of them get something from tlie 
vates? — No, I have not anyone in my congregation 
who is being supported partially by the rates. They 
would do a little outwork on farms, and they would 
have fowls. 

795. And they would do this work ? — Yes. 

796. I suppose that these people get ill at times ? — 
The lunouut c>f sickness is very small in o\n- district, 
exceedingly small amongst young people. 

797. Do you know- anything about the stfitistics ?— 

I could not at the moment give yon figures, but, 
speaking broadly, I have been nine yeaa-s there and I 
have not attended any funerals practically, except of 
those who have died of old age. 

798. The Insurance Act would not be of special 
benefit if you are going to die very young ; ^ in that case 
you would not get much out of it, but if you live a 
long time you have a chance of getting good out of it. 
Now what happens to a woman who is depeiident on 
her own industry if she gets ill ? — In a case like that, 
our church, our <;ongi-egation. would render some 
assistanc,e. I Cimnot recall any instance of a peraon 
being left absolutely destitute. 

799. It would be a matter for charity or the rates ? 

lu om- chui-ch we do not allow any of our members 

to be thrown on the rates in that way. 

800. But outside your church ? — I caimot speak 
about outside. 

801. With regard to the people who are not wholly 
dependent on the work, what are they working for— 
pocket money ? — They may not be wholly dependent 
upon it, and they may not want it for pocket money, 
but they may want to liave a larger income. It is not 
for pocket money to Ije spent in pleasui-e. It is a 
convenience. It is an addition to their income. 

802. Do you not think that it would be hard upon 
women who ai-e dependent, or mainly dependent, on 
their own iudustiy, if the result, as suggested by 
Ml-. Reilly, was to take the work from the workers 
who are mainly dependent and give it all to people 
who are not dependent ? — It would be a calamity for 
the workers. 

803. We can hardly discuss leaving out those who 
are mainly dependent. The question turns on those 
who are partially dependent. Would it not press very 
hardly on a deserving working woman if the work was 
taken from her ? — Yes. 

804. If the employer is put in the same position 
towai-ds the women who are working for something 
extra as he is in towards the women who are working 
for their living, it would be a good thing? — Yes. It 
ho gradually gets all the work done by macliine, in a 
year or two we may have the industiy blotted out. 

805. You think that tilings are going that way?— 
Yes. One manufacturer told me that the hand 
embroidery industry was dependent on sentiment, and 
he would have to take to machine work. The mauu- 
facturei-b may slide out of Imud-work gradually. 
Machine work leaves them a larger margin of profit. 
I have been told. Of course, that is only hearsay. 

806. With regard to machine work, the inside 
workers arc all insiu-ed. Independently . of the In- 
surance Act, the work is tending to go into the 
factories ? — Yes. 

807. (Mrs. Dickie to Mr. Reilly.) Have you any 
idea of the numbers of outworkers who work their 
whole time and depend on their earnings for a living? 

They are a small percentage, not move ( him 10 per 

eent. 

808. What is the average wage ? — 4s. or os. 
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809. Even if they work the whole day ? — They 
are the poorest class of workers we have, old people 
and young childi'en. 

810. Are the people yon employ mostly the 
daughter and sisters of farmers or of agncultural 
labourei-s ? — Mostly daughters and wives of faimers. 

811. You have wives and daughtei'S of agricultural 
lahoui-ei-s ? — Not many, only a few, 

812. What is the rate of pay of the agrieultm-al 
labourer in your district ? — I am paying lialf-a-crown a 

^813. With food P — No, without food. 

814. Has the number employed in this trade 
increased or decreased P — Decreased lately. I think it 
is owing to bad times in America. 

815. On the whole the industry has not deeie.ased ? 
^No. - 

816. Now you spoke of 5 per cent. ; that seems 
luther a large am.nmt P — I have to pay the euiTiage on 
the goods one way. If I have any assistance I liave 
to pay for the assistance. 

817. For eheclfing and giving it out and clerical 
work ? — Yes. and examining work. There is a good 
ilciil of loss. Sometimes you find fraud and sometimes 
stealing. 

818. Have you offices in different parts where yon 
distribute the work ? — Yes. I have liad to pay, on a 
hundred hands, a cheque for lOZ. for losses ; tliat has 
not happened often. 

819. F<n- 1)3/1 work?— For had work; and people 
have taken away work and I have never seen it again — 
dozens and dozens of spreads, and so forth, that I have 
had to pay IZ. for. 

820. (Chairmayi to the Eev. P. McGeown.) What 
is yoxir experience of these districts ? — I have been 
four yeare in Kihea. 

821. Do you come iu contact with the outworkers 
considerablv ? — Yes. considerablj'. 

822. Do“ you know the kind of work they do ?— I 
see it sometimes. 

823. Do you know the prices they get paid for it ? 
— In a general way I do. 

824. Do you know what they earn per week ?— Only 
in a general way. 

825. What would you like to tell us ? — Last month 
we had a meeting of clergymen representing all 
Donegal and Tyi-one and County Derry. I interested 
myself in getting the opinions of a gi-eatmany of these 
with regard to the effect that the Lisurance Act would 
have on the embroidery industry. The opinion of 
them all )vas that if it were compnlsoiy to have the 
workers insured, the industry -would absolutely cease. 

826. On what gi'ounds did they base that very 
di-astic conclusion P— On the ground that the agents 
would not be able to pay the contributions. 

827. Did they get their information from tlie 
agents ? — It seemed so. 

828. And on the information of the agents tliey 
came to that conclusion P — Yes. 

829. So that their conclusions were really prac- 
tically what they had heard from the agents ?— Yes, I 
believe so. 

830. (Chairman to Miss M. McKeown and Miss 
Caldervjood.) In what capacity are you two ladies here 
to-day? — (Miss McKeoion..) We ;u-e working on a 


831. Do you do outwork yourselves ? — Yes. 

832. Do you know a lot of other women and girls 
wlio do outwoi'k P — Yes. 

833. Do you talk to them at all about the otitwork 

they doP — Yes. I have been speaking to several of 
them. ... % 

834 Have you mentioned that they miglit become 
insured pereons P— They are not seeming to like the 
insurauce. . , ,, „ .»r 

835. Have you talked it over witli them .-'—Yes. 

836. They do not seem to like it ? — No. 

837. Why P— ;Becanse they would liave to pay 
something themselves. 

838. Is that the reason P— It is not entirely that, 
l)ut tliey think that the einlivoideiy would fail. 


839. They think that, if the employers had to pay 
contributions, they might not get so much work ? — 
They think that the embroiderj’ would fail. 

840. They think that the industi-y would suffer ?— 
Yes ; and they could not live at home if the embroidery 
failed ; they would have to emigrate. 

841. Supposii^ they were wrong and tlie employers 
would pay pai't of the contributions, would they pay 
their own contributions ? — No, I think not. 

842. How many girls and women do you think you 
have spoken to ? — I have spoken to several of them. 

843. Half-a-dozen P — ^Yes, or more. 

844. A dozen ? — ^Yes, several. 

845. How many do you think you have spoken to 
altogether ? — ^I have a lot of acquaintances and I have 
been talking over it many times. 

846. (To Mias Calderwood.) Have you been talking 
to any of yom fellow workers ? — I have spoken to 
sevei'al. 

847. How many did you talk to ? — About four girls. 

848. Did they object to coming into the insuiunce 
scheme ? — Yes. 

849. What were their reasons P — They only said 
that, if it is eompulsoiy, the agents -will not get the 
work. 

850. They are afraid that the agents will suffer and 
not give out so much work? — Yes. 

851. How much do they earn a week? — 4s. or 5s. 

852. Do you eai-n that yourself ? — Yes, sometimes 
more. 

853. How many hours do you think you would 
workaday? — I do it in my spare time. Sometimes I 
sit more horn's. 

854. Have you ever calculated how many houi-s 
you work in a week to make 4s. or os. ? — I could 
not say. 

855. Have you ever figm-ed out in your own mind 
what you make in an hour ? — It is according to the 
kind of work. 

856. What kind of work have you been doing 
lately ? — Fine work. 

857. How much do you reckon you make in an hour 
at fine woi-k ? — About 2d. 

858. Is there any work at which you make less 
than 2d. an hour ? — Yes. 

859. Ai'e yon working pretty hard during that 
hour? — Yes. 

860. Continuously ? — Yes. 

861. Without any stopping at all? — Yes, 

862. (MVss Paterson.) Ton do fine embroidery ? — 
Yes. 

863. What do you do besides ? Do you work on a 
farm sometimes ? — Yes, and sometimes at housework. 

864. Do you do embroidery all the year round, or 
only part of the yeai-P — All the year round I am 
working at it off and on. 

865. Would you earn 4s. or 5s. every week? — Yes, 
if I am not workii^ outside. 

366. Sometimes when you are working orrtside you 
cannot do it ? — ^No. 

867. How marry are there at home working ? — 
Auotlier girl. 

868. Yom- sister- ? — Yes. 

869. Does she do embroidery? — Yes. 

870. Does sire earn aborrt tire same as you ? — She 
does. 

871. Does your mother do embroidery ?^ — No. , 

S72. The two of yon between you earn Ss. to 10s. a 

week ? — Yes, and we go oirt and help on the farm, 
when we are required ; and we do housework when we 
are required. 

873. (To Miss McKeoum.) Is it the same with you, 
Miss McKeowiiP — Yes. 

874. Do you work on the farm too ? — Yes. 

875. How much do you earn in a week ? Do you 
do the same kind of work as the other -witness ? — Yes. 
Sometimes I earn more thaar others. 

876. What is the most you earn.'’ — 3s. or 4s. or os. 

877. Have yon ever earned 6s. in a week this last 
year ? — Very few. It depends on the work. 

878. Have yorr ever eavired as much as Ss. ? — No. 

11 -I 
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879. How many of you work at home at the 881. Would you as a rule eai'ii 4x. or 5s. at tlie 

embroidery ? — My sister and my mother. embroidery ? — Tea ; in the summer not so much. 

880. Do you each earn about 4s. or 5s. a week ? — 

We have other work ; we havehousework, for instance. 882. In the winter about that ? — Yes. 

The witnesses withdre'v. 


Mr. John H. McCann (Nelson & Co., Ltd.), Rer. W. B. Allman, Mr. James Blank, and 
Mr. James Bryson examined. 


883. (Chairviaii (o Mr. McCann.) Do you attend 
to-day as repi-esenting the employers of hajid-loom 
weavers in County Down and adjoining districts ? — 
County Armagh and district. 

884. Is this work given out to the weaver's dii'ect, 
or through agents !■' — Direct, except in very few 
instances. 

885. What do you pay the agents ? — A commission 
of Is. per piece geuei-ally. 

886. "What does that amount to per cent. ? — Less 
than 5. (Mr. Sryson.) We pay 5 per cent. 

887. Do you pay the caiu-iage ? — Can-iage one way. 

888. Do you only give the agent 6 per cent, and 
make liim pay the canfage one way ? — Yes. {Mr. 
Blanc.) We deliver by our own van. 

889. {To Mr. McCann.) Do you consider that hand- 
loom weavers should be included in the benefits of the 
Insiurance Act ? — I think that they should be exempt. 

890. What is your reason for that answer? — 
Because of the handicap of the power-loom. In the 
last 25 yeai's it has been gradually year- by year going 
into the factory, and every year it takes a portion. 
Anything that would come up against it now would 
hasten its decrease. Something that wonld help it is 
more necessary. 

891. Yoru answer is that the contribution that the 
employers Lave to pay would he a heavy burdeji ou the 
industiy ? — Yes. We believe that anything that would 
handicap them in any way would help cn the decrease. 
It might help to reduce the work. For 25 years we 
liave been handicapped in it, and during that time some 
portion has gone to machinery. Take a 19-hundi-ed 
set ; in a power loom three can be pi'oduceil ia one week, 
on which thei'e w<)Uld be -thd. to pay. Our liawl-looin 
weaver would tulce about three weeks to do two, ll.-.-, 
per web, 22s.. oi' four weeks. Hand-loom wea\’ing is 
only a stand-by. On tlir.;e oi' f<mr weeks there would 
be three or foiu- times 41 J. 

892. From that long answer, do I undei-stand you 
to say that power-driven maehineiy is replacing hand- 
weaving ? — Yes. 

893. And that tendency is likely to be on the 
increase P — Yes. 

894. Would it be a bad thing for power-driven 
machinei'y to replace hand-weaving ? — It wonld be bad 
for those people who are in the coimtry and who work 
in the cottages. The hand-loom weaver is dying. Yon 
are killing him if yon put up machinery. He takes 
the view they took in Yorkshire many years ago. 

895. But is not the replacing of hand labour by 
machinery an unavoidable thing, quite apart from the 
Act.?' — The past has proved that. 

89C. The outworkers would go into the factories P 
— Or emigrate. (Mr. Bryson.) Emigration is what 
would take place. 

897. Machine-weaving is bound to take the place of 
hand-weaving eventually, is it not ? — Yes, eventually. 

898. You would like the change to be gradual ? — 
Yes. 

899. And you tliink that the imposition of this 
insurance contribution would hasten it ? — I am 
perfectly certain of it. {Mr. Slave.) 1 am certain of 
it. 

900. And in your opinion it would be bad for the 
outworkers P — (Mr. Bryson.) Yes. 

901- How many manufacturers aa-e there in Poi-ta- 
do'wn and Lnrgan who give out work to hand-loom 
weavers ?— (Mr. McCann.) Ten or twelve. {Mr. Blanc.) 
We are speaking now of hand-loom cambric. 

902, How many weaver's are there ? — (Mr. McCann.) 
About 2,000 in the county that we represent. 

903. .All outworkers ? — All outworkers. 


904. Are they regularly employed at this worlr? 
5Vhat percentage of thenr are regularly employed ? — 
For my paa-t I would say 33 per cent. (Bev. W. B. 
Allman.) In our district we have not 10 per cent, 
who work at it continuously. (Mr. Blanc.) We have 
not 20 per cent. 

905. What percentage of the outworkers are 
r-egulai'ly employed? — (Mr. McCann.) One can 
scarcely answer correctly. Thei'e is hardly one of 
them that will not be at least some little time off. 
The portion that is regularly employed would be 33 per 
cent- in oui' case. (Mr. Blanc.) In our neighbourhood 
we have out offices. (Mr. Bryson.) We have two 
districts, the Maze audtlie Portadown districts. In the 
Portadowu district we should not have 5 per cent, 
regularly employed. 

906. What would you call regularly employed? 
For how many weeks in a year would you say they 
would be employed? — (Mr. McCann.) You can never 
say that, you never can say that definitely of a hajid- 
loom weaver. 

907. Do yon understand what regular Riiiploymont 
means ? — Yes. 

908. I want to know how many weeks of regulai' 
employment it involves? — You mean, would they bo 
regularly working at their loom during working hours ? 

909. Yes, all the year round ? — Nobody is ever 
sure of that. (Bev. W. B. Allnuin.) In my district 1 
know the •workers intimately. I have not a single 
weaver in the whole disti-ict wlio does not do some 
work as well as weaving. I do not think in the hand- 
loom weaving thei'C is a single per.snn wlio makes it 
tlie whole occupation. 

910. Are they employed nine months of the year? 
—Hardly so muidi. (jVL'. Blanc.) I would consider 
that a weaver to be regularly employed would l.ie at it 
tlie year round and nothing else, in our district tlic'v 
work with a faa-mcr, iir work on jobs ot: huy-making. 
Some of the girls go to another district to pull straw- 
ben'ies or raspbemes, according to the time of year, 
They never think of regular employment. 

911. Of what class are these weavers ? — (Mr. 
McCa7in.) The male members of the family ai'e 
labourers mostly, and small farmers. 

912. Wliat percentage are laijourers. wluit per- 
centage are farmers, iiiid what percentage are women 
and girls ? — 40 per cent. I should say ai'e labourcrH. 
40 per cent, women and girls, and 20 per cent- small 
farraei's. 

913. Do you agroe with tliat, Mr. Allman ? — 
(Bev. W. B. Allman^ In my district a great number of 
them have small holdings of their own, two to four 
acres in extent, and they are occupied ou their own 
little patch in addition to weaving, (Mr. Blanc.) In 
my neighbourhood tliere aro about 300 laboiu'ers' 
cottages. 

914. What do you say about the percentage.s 
given by the other witness ? — I could not account foi' 
half of the weavers in our district, I do not even 
know them. I do not know what tliey are doing 
at all. 

915. Bub do you agree generiilly ? — I wonld increase 
the percentage of small fai-mers hy 3 or 4 per cent. 
(Mr. Br]json.) In the Portadown district 75 per cent, 
of them wonld have small holdings. 

916. Would that inchide women and girls ? — Take 
a man whose name is on the book ; he may have thi-ec 
or foul' children, and he has a farm ; I speak of him 
as being a farmer- 

917. Are particulars given with the yarn wlieii il- 
ls handed to ontworicers ? — (Mr. McCann.) Yes. 

918. How much could a weaver earn working 
regularly? — We have two classes. The lowest earner 
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•would average about 7s. and the highest about 12». 
]jer week. 

919. At what rate per day ai’e they paid ?— Tliey 
ave paid by contract for the piece, and each chain they 
take out i.s a eonti'act. It contains two pieces. 

920. G-ive me an illustration ? — A chain is com- 
posed of yam. They take it out from the oflice and 
home to tlieir cottage. There are two pieces. 

921. Ton have said that, if they are i-egnlarly 
employed, they earn about 7s. to 12«. What proportion 
of the -workers earn tliat amount ?•— I. could not answer 
that (luestion correctly. 

922. Give me an approximate figure f — I should 
need to have notice of that (piestion to give an answer 
curre<dly. I -wovild say a third at tha.t amount, and 
a third at i's.. and so on. I c.ould not give it 
definitely. 

923. Would you say that l.O per cent, of the 2,000 
weavers are regularly employed in earning those 
wages S'— Yes. 

924. H<w much wages are earned by the other 90 
per cent., on an average? Y.ui have told the Com- 
mittee that 10 p<!i- cent, of the outworkers earn 7s. Qd. 
to 12s. a week. That loaves 90 per cent, of people 
who are irregularly (unployed. Now what is the 
aviM-age amount cl' their earnings r -A third of my 


'"*^' 92 - 0 . What do the otlier third earn? — The other 
third would run to 11*. and 12,‘i. 

926. Do yon know weavers who earn less than 7s. 
a week? — I have known them. 

927. You have given me three thirds. Tliat makes 
up the whole, doi*s it not ? — It does.* 

928. Wliere do you get the others from? — When 1 
give you 7». I give an average. {Mr. Blnne.) There is 
ilot a single weaver paid by the week. 

929. What does he earn a luontli or a year ? — We 
have token out a list. We have quite a number of 
weavers who average 2.“. a week the year round ; we 
have a greater number who earn 7s. ; and the biggest 
number run between 7s. and 10*. There is a small 
percentage who earn 11*. and a imml)er who earn from 
11*. to 14s. In one case a weaver, the best that we 
ha\'e, made 14*. 6(?, He is an expert. He was doing 
work which not 10 or even o othem whom we have 
with us could do. 

930. Have you classified the workers in sucli sl way 
that yon could tell us how high they go and how low 
they "o in each case ? — I took out two weavers who 
eaiTi the least. I put them into four classes, and they 
came down to 2s. I am speaking of weavers -who are 
weaving tolerably regularly. 

931. How is it that so many weavers only -\york 
part of their time ? — In the part tliat I am in it is 
country pure and simple. The farmers will ask the 
weavers to help them -with potatoes and hay and fla.x, &c. 
(Rev. W. B. Albnaii.) And turf. (-Ifr. Blane.) Not in 
our part ; that is in your part. 

932. is the answer to my question thiit, genei-ally 
speaking, they lu-e engaged^ in agrioultui-al pursuits 
duiiu'' the summer ? — Yes, just as they are i-equfied. 
Last season when the weather was very good the 
fiu-mer could get through with employing little labour 
from weavers. This year he will require the services 
of quite a number and not get the same amount of 


■work done. 

933. You are speaking of an entirely agncultiual 
district now ? — The manufacturers are in Lurgan. but 
the hand-loom weaving is done in the country. 
{Mr. Bryson.) I can speak for over 400 weavers. At 
len-st 33;\ per cent, of those would not earn more than 
2,‘i. a week all the year round. 

934 IVliat do the otlier 07 p.u- cent, earn?— About 
33 per cent, would earn about Os. a week and 33 per 
cent. Sh. to 9*. , , , , 

935. Du not you think that tlie 3o per cent. wh<j 
earn 9*. ought to be insured ? — No. 


;!0 per cc'iii. .. (*/. I ^vomen aiul girls. 

:iO per eoiil. - <»- J 

woi-ldug regularly. — J. 11- Mct'- 


936. Why ? — For this reason. I represent a firm 
that has 600 or 700 power-looms. We have two 
departments, the band department and the pow'er-looiTi 
department. The balance between the two departments 
is so small that if tliere is any more weight added to 
the hand-loom we shall practically close that depart- 
ment. WJicn the Insurance Bill wa.s going through 
the House of Commons I notified my landlord in the 
Maze distnet, whei'o we employ 200 now, and in busy 
times more, and I told my landlord ; • It this becomes 

law I close this house.’’ That ivould throw 200 
dilferejit families i-ery lai-gely out. As it is, now, a 
good deal of the stuff that we actually make is made 
by men with liand-looms. 

937. Is tlieie no liaiid-lomn -work done inside 
factories ? — No. 

938- Tliat is entirely dispensed with ? — It Ls entirely 
dispensed with. 

939. {M'r. Hugh Barrie.) You mean in your dis- 
trict ? — 'To my knowledge tliere is not a hand-looni in 
a factory in Ulster. (Mr. McCann.)' We are only 
answering about linen cainbi-ic. {Mr. Bryson). Tlie 
liist factoiw in Ireland tliat did it has been closed for 
several years. 

940. {Chairman.) Would it notbepossibletocollect 
insurance contributions by reference to the amcaint of 
work done? I will give you an example 1 If you take 
an average class of work for which you say the regular 
workers could eani 1 Os, . then the insurance contribution 
might be 3-U/. on every lOs. worth of -work paid for, 
bistead of every week? — It would add such a weight 
to it that it would simply wipe us out. It would 
■ultimately wipe out from 50 to 75 per cent, of it. We 
know that from our monthly statement. 

941 . That is a very emphatic statement. I do not 
put the next question because I doubt the accuracy of 
what you say ; but how would you convince the Com- 
mittee? — We will not attempt to convince them. We 
will close the place. 

942. That is a tlireat. If your statement is correct 
and such a state of thbigs is likely to occur, it would 
influence the Committee. How can you prove that it 
is the case ? — Let the Committee see our hand -loom 
cost and our power-loom cost- The Committee is at 
liberty to go any time they like and see the cost book.s 
for years past. That is the way I woidd coiivbicu 
them. {AL-. McCann.) It is quite correct. 

943. {To Mr. Bryson.) Could you sulimit to the 
Committee that information P They would treat it 
quite privately P — I 'vill give you any information that 
you ask for. 

944. I am siue the Committee would like to have 
demonstrated by figures why it is that an industry 
could not afford what is, after all, a very small per- 
centage of impost on the -working expenses ? — If the 
workere were working 52 weeks in a year, it would be a 
very small thing ; but only a very small proportion 
work for 52 weeks in a year-. 

945. If the insiu'ance -were paid on the amoiUJt of 
work done, what would you say then P — I will show 
3 ’our secretaiy the cost, and he will see it for himself. 
Our firm have both power-looms and hand-looms. 

946. Would you ooiroborate what the other witness 
has said that the insiu-ance contributions would puicti- 
eally mean ceasing the liond-loom part of j'our tiude ? 
— Really it is decreasing. 

947. {To Mr. Blane.) Do you say so, too ? — Yes. 

948. (To Mr. McCann.) Can you give us pi-actical 
demonstr-^dious that this new increase of cost on the 
worldng expenses in the hand-loom work would practi- 
cally drive the trade away, or rather, would turn the 
profit into a loss ? — It depends upon what demomstru- 
tion you require. You are not takii^ our word in what 
we have said already. 

949- Do not think for a moment I am doubting 
your word, but we want to know whether you can give 
us any pi-oof of what yon say. We have to weigh the 
evidence P — Anything you ask us in fair play we will 
supply. {Air. Bryson.) Oiu- firm can gi\ e the cost of the 
output of 600 or 700 power-looms, and the output of 
-too or 500 hand-looms. Mr. McCann is not in a 
position to do that. 
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950. A bold statement by the employers that they 
cannot afford it 'will not do. That sort of statement 
has been made on every I’eform that has been int)-o- 
diieed? — {Mr. McCann.'] We are all the time looking 
tor help. It is an old industry, and others thvonghi-mt 
the country are being helped. 

951. That is not an answer to the (piestiou. Yon 
say that this will 1.>e a grave in^’iiiy to the industry : I 
want to know how. Can you demonstrate that ? — 
{Mr. Blnne.) I can corroborate Mr. Bryson's statement. 
Weavers have been connected with onr tirm for the 
last 40 yeai's. 

952. (Mr. Hiujh Barrie.) We are not at all doubting 
any statement yon are making to us, Imt we are 
business men. We have had assurances to the veiy 
opposite effect to those that you are now making to 
the Committee, and we are bound to deal with state- 
ments on both .sides. It is a statement that is proved 
by doeumentiiry evidence that will hniilly weigh with 
us as a. Coniinittee. Have you two departments? — 
{Mr. Bryson.) We have two departments. 

95:5. Are your books audited by a chartered 
accountant ? — No, the costs are not audited by a 
chartered aecountaiit. 

9.5'L Bo you not take out your protit and loss 
annually on the two departments ? — No. 

955. Can you have a brief abstract pi'epared for 
ns in confidence, that will prove the contention that 
the impost under this Act is going to sericmsly cripple 
yon or threaten you with extinction ? — Yes. 

95t>. I do not want an expensive abstract? — We 
cannot give an audited account of profit and loss of 
the two departments. Imt we can give you what we 
sell at and our costs. We can show yon the cost of 
a 16-hundred hand loom, a 16-lnnidrod power loom, a 
17-himdred hand loom, a I7-hnndred power loom, and 
an 18-hundred. and so on. You am Im3’the same yam. 
the same set and the same width at a less jirh^e if made 
by power loom than by hand loom. 

957. Are the figures cori-ect as to the smallness 
of the wage that s(>mu of these men aie emuiijig. fcji- 
instance. 3s. a week ? — -Yes. the people vvork part of 
the time — on a wet day, fur instance — at the looms. 
They rest of the time they are fanning, fishing, and 
fruit growing. 

95H. Why should that apply so much to yoiu' 
biunch of the trade ? -They can malcH more at fishing 
in Lough Neagh, and they c;an make a fine thing rmt 
of the fniit growing, which takes them all the summer. 
They work a little in the winter time, and in what we 
call the close season, when they ai-e not allowed to fish 
in Lough Neagh. 

959. What would the average worker niake if he 
wrought a week at his loom, working oi'dinary hom-s, 
taking the year round ? — los. a 'week. {Mr. Blane.) 
A special weaver whom I saw yesterday told me that 
he could make 3s. a day. {Rev. W. B. Allmau.) Some- 
times diffei'ent members of a family would work on 
the same web. 

960. We are assured that at the heavy end of the 
business there ai-e two kinds of looms ?- -(JL-. Blane.) 
Yes. 

961. Does wliat has been said apply to your end of 
the trade ? — Sis people could weave at the one loom. 

962. (Chaii-man.) What do you mean hy saying 
that this insurance contribution is going to do away 
with hand-loom work altogether? — The demand i.s 
very small. 

963. If the impost is a small one, arc we to under- 
stiuid that it will increase the cost of hand-loom work to 
such iin extent that people will be driven to i)ower-loniu 
work? — Yes. We are making one set of 22-hundred 
which is the biggest set in the trade at that end of it. 
We are doing it to keep the weavei's, whom we have 
had for a long time ; but there is a loss. It is trifling ; 
but there it is. 

964. Is not the border line 19-hundred? In other 
words, hand-l(jom work is between 20 and 24 hundreds, 
is it not ? — Ye.s. 

965. What proportion of the wi-aving iH)mes 
between 20 and 24 hundreds ? — Moi'e than a third of 


966. Do you state quite positively that a small 
impost of oontrtbutioji will drive that third away 
altogether? — 'We shall do the woi-k with the power 
loom. 

967. But you ciuinot get the same kind 'of fine 
work ?— Yes. 

968. Supposing' that wo put in our report that the 
wea^-iiig manufacturers have come here imd delibei'- 
ately asserted that a small insurance contribution is 
going to be the means of increasing the cost of pro- 
duction of hand-loom work to such an extent that 
people will be driven to having power-loom work, 
which is infeiior ?- -It is not inferior; it is the same 
quality. 

969. Coavser work, then ? — No. 

970. Can you make the finer counts with the power 
loom ? - -Yes. up to 24. 

971. {Mhs Faterson.) You have spoken of 2,000 
weavei-s ?— (Mr, 'McCann.) Yes. 

972. Are they all men ? — No. A liu'ge proportion 
of them are women and girls, and a small proportion 

* 973. Most of the hand-loom weaving is done hy 
women and girls? -Yes. 

974'. You spoke of workei's eaniiiig 7s.. 10.^., and 
1 2s. ?- -That is when they ai'c woiking regularly. 

975. Would that apply to women chiefly ? — That is 
th(! whole of those in the house. The man wouhl 
pmi)ably eani 12.v. 

976. Have you 2,000 families to whom you give 
woi'k ? — No. It is 2,000 looms. 

977. How many of these looms would be worked 
by women ?-- -The daughtoi-s are a laj'ge moiety. The 
women w'Ork up to a jjoint when they are married. 

978. How many of those of whom you speak would 
be w'omeii and girls.® — I should say 40 per c;ent. 

979. The 7x.. lO^., and 12s. are not men's wages 
entirely? — (Mr. Blane.) The liend of the house takes 
out the woi'lc in every case and brings it home and 
gets the wages for the daughter «.)r the son, 

980. I imdei-staud that ; but where the father is 
an agnimltnral labourer, for instance, or has a small 
holding, there would be the family’s work ?•■ - Yes. 
The father would bring home the wages. 

981. Smallholdings are very common in that part 
of the country ? — I'es. In a family there may be one 
working at weaving, ojie in a factoi-y, and one 
labouring. (Mr. Bnjsun.) Tliat is where they live near 
a town, 

982. You say that the hand-loom trade i.s going 
down ? - McCann.) It is not increasing. 

983. What is the reason for its goitig dfovn ? — 
Because of niachinei'y. 

984. It is going down Insurance Act or no In- 
surance Act ? — Certainly. It only hastens it. Any- 
thing that would help it, would certainly keep it going 
a number of years longer. There have been several 
improvements in tlie last 10 or 20 yejins that liave helped 
to keep it. 

985. Would it nob be more profitable to the em- 
ployer to have all power-loom work as the hand-loom 
woi'k disappears — (Mr. Blane.) I would not say that 
it wouhl increase. I want the .same proportion of 
profit on all the gocjfls I handle. If a hand -loom profit 
is below a certain figure, we may go on for a while, 
but not indefinitely. We cannot do it. I like every 
piece of cdotli at onr place to pay tbe same profit. 
iMr. McCann.) Some of the p<iwer-looni people would 
be glad to see the hand-loom workers wiped out, so 
that they may have it in their own hands. (Rev. W. B. 
Allman.) In the parish 1 iim interested in, the Inind- 
loom weaving -was practically dead about four years 
ago. I wi-oteto the Department of Technical Instruc- 
tion to ask the inspector if lie could do sometliing for 
haiid-loom weaving. Mr. Macartney- Pilgate put me in 
touch witli Mr. Blane, whom I (lid not know until 
then, and he asked him to send as much as he could to 
our neighbourhood. There is an office in our district. 
It has succeeded to a moderate extent. If the office 
was chisedit would he a. vei'y great loss. 

986. (Gimirman.) Why is there any hand-loom 
work done at all, as the power-Iooui work is cheaper? 
— (Mr. Blane.) In a house with two or tlmee looms 
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some of those looms -will produce fine work, one may he 
kept on coarser work tt) give employment to the whole 
family althongh at a sHgijt loss. 

987-8. The power-loom work is considemhlycheaper 
No, not in the fine sets, but it is in coarse sets. 

9S9. Yon cannot mean to say that it is not choaper.- 
Now, if power-loom work is considerably chea.per. why is 
hand-loom work done atall? — We can make a certain 
proportion as cheaply as power -loom work, viz., fine sets 
23-hnndred and upwards. 

090. {Mrs. Dickie.) The Trade Marks Act did not 
apply at all to cambric P — No. 

991. Ai-ethe damask linen work and the cambric 
work in distinct districts ? — In the same house you 


would liave the two, hut they are entirely different 
trades. 

992. One witness said that fruit growing, fishing, 
and so on, liad an effect on the cambric trade, I want 
to know whether damask weaving goes on in tlie same 
district, because the wages are \ ery much higher, we 

are told ? Yes, they are not in the same boat at all. 

(Mr. Briison.) The damask is Ibnited to a pavticular 
district lying between Lisburn and Lurgan. 

993. I thought that the other witness said some- 
thing different ?— Ho misunderstood your .piestiou, 
(Mr. McCann.) You get them mined in a district— 
probably in the same house. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
Adjourned for a short time. 


Mr. W. H. West and Mrs. Robinson ex<imiiied. 


994, (Chairnimi to Mr. West.) WJiat is your official 
position P— My position is s(H!retary to the County 
Fermanagh Committee of Technical lustrnction. 

995. What do you wish, specifically, to tell the 
Committee ?— The Committee of Technical lustraction 
employ several teachers to toa(;h cottage industries, the 
principal of wliich is needlework, and also lace and 
crochet-work. There ai-e over a. tliousand worlccr.s in 
the comity. 

9iH). What districts do they cover P — They come 
from the p.m-er parts of County Donegal— the 
mountainous places of the comity. Our committee 
is a committee of the county council. 

997. Your committee was established to ini-ulcate 

various kinds of systems of needlework amongst the 
poorer people of the comity P — Yes. as part of their 
work. . . 

998. What bearhu4 has that on our IiHjuiiy .” — 
These poor cotfcige worker.s have work given out to 
them by Mrs, Robinson, the committee's teaclier. 

!)99. Do you supply the material ? — Yes, we supply 
the material. 

1000. The thread, and so on P-— They purchase the 
thread themselves. We give out the material. 

1001. When the material is made up, what becomes 

,,f it? The agent sends it back agabi to Ireland 

Brothers principally— to the house in Belfast. We get 
the priiicijial part of our ivork from Ireland Brothers 
in Belfast, They send down the liuen to be em- 
broidered and marked where to doit; the teacher gives 
it out and teaches them how to do it, aud it is returned 
a«'aiu through the teacher to Ireland Brothers. The 
teacher pavs them for their work. 

J.002. Does the teacher act as agent to Messrs. 
Ireland Brothers ? — fes. 

1003. Does she make any profit out ol it.-' — bhe 
makes nothing out of it. She is paid by the county 
council or the county committee, as the case may bo. 

1004. All the profit that is made by the workers 
■’■oes to the workers ? — Eveiy bit of it. 

1005. How many workers are there in the county 

—Over a thousand in the county. _ . . , 

IOU'5. What are they engaged inP — The principal 
thing is lace and crochet, and the nest is needlework, 
embroidery, and so on. 

' 1007. Are they entirely women and girls wJio do 

the ivork P — Ye.s, women and girls. 

1008. What amount of wages do they earn per 

,^eek This work is not the main part of their employ- 
mcjit — I want to point that out. The county ooimuil 
and the Department of Agriculture teach this as an 
auxiliary to their ordinary way of getting a . 

1 009. What Is their ordinary oecnpat ion W orknig 

on small farms, aud so on- , . , 

1010. When do they do this woik P — Ihe prmcipnl 

time is October to March. 

1011 Is il entirely confined to the winter months . 
—No; they work at it in their spare time in the 
summer months <is ' well, when they arc not labouring 
on the farm. . . ^ i 

101" How much time do they devote to the work 
on the average P— They do not work full-time, but they 


work in the evening. They have their poultry and 
farming. . . 

1013. How do you know they do not work at it m 
tlie daytime P— They .simply fill up their spare time. I 
can tell you of ancedlework class in County Fermanagh. 
People like Ireland Brothers give a bonus or commission 
,)f 10 per cent, on the work to the teacher. IVe diridc^ 
the bomis ;it the end of the year among the workere in 
ni'oportioii to the amount of money they have earned. 

If a woman earned 20l, she would get 20.-i. at the end 
of the year. It is 1 h. per £ as bouiis. There are 92 in 
the clas.s. The total earnings for the class in tlie year 
were 5171. 

1014. What does that amount to eachP — >Z. 14». lid, 

1015. That i.s an average of about 2s. a week each P 
— Some of them might only work one week or two 
weeks, othei-s H) weeks according to the time they liave 
to spare. A woman and daughters would do more 
than a woman with no lielp at all in the home. 

lOlti. What is the highest amount that any one 
worker makes in a year P—201. 12s. lid, is the biggest 
I see here. That woman has daughters. Other 
amoiuits are 13Z., 15?.. 19?.. 4/., 11?.. 8?., 16?., and soon. 

1017. Do you think that any of these workei-s 
should be included in the Insurance Act P — None 
whatever. 

1 018. AYliy do you say that ?— When we took up 
this to encourage this and other cottage industries, we 
never for a moment intended that that should be the 
main support. AYe pay far more attention to iioiiltry- 
keepiug and other things in connection with the farm. 
This is an auxiliary. 

1019. Supposing they made 7s. in the week ? — 
A good worker can laake that. 

1020. And 5s. or 6s. in other occupations, would 
not the two things together make a reasonable sum 
upon which they should be insured? — There are other 
things like keeping poultry. The industry of einbi-oidery 
was never for a moment intended as a mainstay foi- 
the people. 

1021. Ha\-e you consulted any of them with regard 
ti> coming under the Insurance Act P — I brought this 
matter licfore my committee on Thursday, and they 
told me to come to this Inqiiii-y. 

1022. Have you consulted the workei-s themseh os 
as to whether they would like to come under the Act P 
No; we do not employ them, as a matter of fact. 

1023. But they are employed persons in a sense P 
— Tlie needleworkers are. in a sense. 

102-i. From your own knowledge, would you say 
that they would’ like to come under the Act P — 1 am 
sure they ivould not. 

1025. AVhyP — I have met a good many of them, 
and thev said tliat if they had to pay an insurance 
rate it would wipe out the whole industry. 

1026, AVhn said tluit P— The teacher and tlie 
workers. 

1027, Did Ireland Brothers say that';' — iSo. 

1028. Then how do they know P — At present there 
is great' difficulty in gettmg work from them at all. 
Much of the work is done by improved machinery. 
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We only had einmgh to keep half of them going laet 
winter. 

1029. Is the work on the decrease " — Yes. 

1U:>U. How much has it decreased in the last twelve 
months ? — {Mrs. Robinson.) There, is nearly 200Z. 
decrease this year. 

lOol. How jmich work did you give i;ut, Mrs. 
Rohuison, last year ns compared with the year before ? 
— About 1501. less. 

1032. lYhen ilid the year end ? — 31st July. 

1033, The second year has just conolnded then“ 
— ’Yes. 

1031. What is that difference due to i' — Mncliinery 
is doing the embroidery now. 

1035. This is not all embroidery work that they do, 
is it.“ — Yes. all hand embroidery in my class. 

1030. What other classes ai-e there? — (Mr. Uc«<.) 
There is the lace and crochet work. The workers can 
sell the work to anybody. 

1037. Wliat other clas.ses are thei-e like Mi's. 
Robinson's ? — There are four other classes in the county 
like hers. 

1038. {Miss Peterson.) You teach the girls and 
women creu^het and embroidery ‘t — {Mrs. Robinson.) 
Yes. The sprigging teacher gets the work from Belfast. 

1030. You give thegh-ls and women whom you lm\'c 
taught, work to do after they are efficient ?— "yes. 

104.0. Have some of tliem l)cen working for you for 
some time ? — Some of them liavo been working for five 
yeai’s this mouth. 

1041. They could nut be considered as part of a 
school at all?— The ehisscs are only held in a private 
house. Any new worker who I'omes has tk> be taught. 
Some of them liave learnt long ago. 

1042. Some of them. Ton ai-e acting as an agent 
really. They are not really losing taught r — Some of 
them are. 

1043. 'When those who have newly come to the 
class have learnt how to work, you do nor stop giving 
work t<.' them ? — No. they get it i-uutinued. 

1044. Is theie any reason why a firm like Messrs. 
Irelaaid Brothes's. for instance. sh(nd<lnot pay contribu- 
tions for these workei-s as well as for other workers ? 
—There is a great difference. 

1045. What is the difference? — Some girls make 
little per week. 

1046. But any worker who is herself dependent on 
someone else for lier living can get an esemption, and 
need not hereelf camtvihute. Is there any reason why 
the firm who give out the work should not have to pay 
for these workers just in the same way as they pay for 
other woi'kei-s ? It is not in any way philanthropic, is 
it ? — {Mr. TFe«f.) They are glad to get the work. 

1047. The people who are ino.st glad to get tlie 
work are the people who are dependent on it ? — Not a 
family that we give work to depend on the work. 
They are all small farmei-s and cottagers, fruit gujwers, 
and people of that description. 

1048. Supposing that a firm has to pay insurance 
for woi'kers who are dependent upon the work, but not 
on those who are not dependent upon it. might not that 
cause them to give preferential treatment ? — Yes. 

1049. Would it not be fair for the firm to pay for 
both sets of workers alike ? — It would not be worth 
their while to contribute on such a small matter aa 
ours. We fear that if Ireland Brothers have to pay 
an3rthiug at all. oi' any other film, they will cease to 
give it altogether. 

1050. {Chairman.) Where can they get it done? — 
In Japan, or many places. 

1051. Supposing they only pay on the amount of 
work done and all the outworkers are included in the 
Insurance Act. what do yon say ? — Some of the work 
is done in the Canary Islajids. 

1052. Speaking on behalf of the work done in 
Ireland, what do you say ? — Speaking on 1>ehalf of the 
work done in Ii’cland. some films say they can get it 
done as well in the Cauaiy Islands as in Ireland. 

1053. How many workers have yon that yon could 
keep employed all the time that they have available ? — 
We have a thousand workers altogether. 


1054. You did so much last year. Now how much 
more could you have taken? — Onr classes last year 
earned about 4,0001. That is calculating the amount 
of work that is sold through the class. Besides that, 
the people taught by oui- committee earned about 
10,0001. We would have 14 or 15 classes in the county 
altogether. 

1055. How much does the amount of outwork come 
to. taking all the classes ? — All the woricers that we 
have in the county I should say earn 10,000/.. a year. 

1056. {Mr. Hugh Barrie.) Under the technical 
instruction scheme ? — Taking the workers taught by 
the technical instruction scheme, about 1,000/. worth 
of work is sold through the classes taught by teaohere 
such as Mrs. Rolnnson. We have ten or twelve teochoi s. 
that is, taking all in — crochet, lace, embroideiy and 
needlework. 

1057. {Chairnuui.) I want to know the figure that 
applies to outworkers imder your particular direction ? 
—4.000 I would say, 

1058. Whiit is the average amount earned by each ? 
— ol, 14k. fid, 

1059. ■\Yould the other classes approximate to the 
same figure ? — About that. 

1060. (Mr. Hugh Berric.) Have yon felt machinery 
injuring the ckssos at all ? — Yes. We get most of 
onr work from Messi-a, li-eland Brothers in Belfast. 
They are the best payers and give the best eoiu- 
inission. Last year Mi's Robinson and one of our 
othei' teachers hud gicat difficulty m keeping even half 
their workers going during the whiter months. Tlic 
reason given was that tliei'C was so mndi being done, 
by maehineiy. 

1061. 1 rather fancy that the position is that thci'e 
is going to be more done by machinery. The depart- 
ment have not a county committee at Derry ; tliey 
have at County Down, I think. At whose request do 
you give evidence ? — The county committee. 

1062. Have you communicated with the Secretary 
of the Department of Technical Instruction ? — I wrote 
to the department pointing out the difficulty and to 
know what I should do, and they said that it was a 
matter entirely for the Insurance Commissioners. 

1063. Did you ask permission of the county com- 
mittee ? — They asked me to come. 

1064. I am chairman of our county committee and 
I do not remember that any of our committee suggested 
that we should send our secretary here? — Messrs. 
Ireland Brothers wrote to me for Mrs. Robinson to 
come. 

1065. I wanted to know how you came to attend. 
•Now with regard to sprigging, have you the same 
difficulty in getting the work sold P- -We have difficulty 
in getting the work at all from the firms in Belfast. 
We could do far more crochet work than we can get. 

1.066. The wage that the iivei-age people eain is a 
mere trifle, I underetand ? — A mere trifle. We have 
92 workers in one class at Belleek. and last year tlic 
avei’age was 5/. 14s. 6<?. That was the beat year we 
ever had. 

1067. Now instead of a contribution per head, if it 
is suggested that tiiere should be a contribution on the 
value of the actual work done, would that commend 
itself to you ? — Well, we ai-e of opinion that anything 
at all would prevent these firms from giving us the, 
work, because there is a terrible lot of people looking 
for it. 

1068. {Chairman.) I understand that in actual 
practice the work is given out by the teacher and the 
work is i>aid for by the manufactui-er. It is a com- 
mercial transaction? — Yes. from the point of view of 
Mes.si's. Ireland Brothers, I suppose. 

1069. (Mrs. IHch'e.i Who pays the can-iage on the 
work? — The teacher pays for one way. and Messrs. 
Ireland Brothers the other. 

IU7U. She gets no commission ? — No. We pay the 
tea.r'her and we get the commission and divide it among 
the workers at the end of the year, after deducting 
carriage and incidentals. Generally about half of it 
goes to the workers. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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1071. (Ohairyian to Mr. Cochrane.) Do you attend 
to-day as hand-loom weavei'S.® — Yes. 

1072, Ai-e you members of any association P — No. 

107J. Who asked you to come to give evidence 

to-day ? — Well, I may say that nobody nuthorised me. 
It was myself that bi-ought me into it. I wrote to one 
of the Commissioners stating our grievances, and then 
after that I got notice to appear here to-day. 

1074. Did you cortsult any of your fellow-workers ? 
— Tes. 

1075. How many did you consult? — I consulted 
eight or nine. 

1076. You have brought them all with you ? — Not 
those that I consulted. I got them to sign the paper 
that I ■wrote to one of the Commissioners. 

1077. How many hand-loom weaver’s are there 
altogether in your district? — I suppose that in my 
district there might be between 500 and 600. 

1078. Have you had an opportunity of conferring 
with more than eight or nine of them ? — Yes. 

1079. How many do you think that you have 
mentioned the subject to ? — I have mentioned the 
subject to a couple of dozen or more, I should say ; in 
tact, I should say a liiuidred weavers. 

1080. What is their opinion about being included 
in tire benefits of the Insuiunce Act ? — Their opinion 
is that there i.s no demand for it at all and they think 
that it will injure the trade. 

1081. What makes them think that it will injure 
the trade ? — The reason why they think that is, that 
mu' employers will have to pay for ns 4d. a head and 
they cannot do that without taking something off our 
earnings, and our earnings are so small that we think 
they are small enough without losing any. 

1082. What is the average amount of wages earned 
by the -\s-eavers that you have spoken to ? — Taking the 
coarse -weaver 's\’ith the fine weaver and the hours that 
they have to work daily (they work from 14 to 16 houi's 
per day), on an average they would not earn more than 
]0,<. per week. 

1083. Are there a considerable number of weavers 
who earn less than 10s. a week ? — Yes, there is a con- 
siderable number who eai-n less than lOs. a week. A 
considerable number would not eani more than 7s. a 
week. 

1084. How many hours a day do they work ? — They 
work the same houi’s as the other weavers, but there 
work is coarser and there is not so much of it. The 
work is reckoned by the piece. We have so much for 
weaving each piece of cloth. The coai’ser the work is 
the less you have for it. and the finer it is the more 
yon have for it. 

1085. Are not a number of weavers in your district 
employed in the factories ? — Yes, there are a number 
of weavers employed in the factories. 

1086. Are any hand-loom weavers employed in the 
factories P — Yes. 

1087. A large number? — A good number; 50 or 60 
hand-loom weavers would be employed in the factory 
belonging to my tovni. 

1088. Is the work done in precisely the same way 
us that done by the outworker weavers P — No, it is 
not. There is a great difference between the hand- 
loom work and the power-loom woi’k. 

1089. But are there any hand-loom weavers in the 
factory ? — Yes. 

1U90. Do they work in exactly the same way as the 
others ? Is the work tha t the inside hand-loom 
weavers do exactly the same as the work that the 
outworker hand-loom weavers do ? — Yes. 

1091. The indoor liand-loom weavers are insured ? 
— Yes ; those working in the factoi’v are insured. 

1092. Do you not think that the hand-loom weavers 
working in their own homes should be insured just as 
much as those who work in factories ? — I do not. 

1093. What is your reason for saying that? — The 
reason is that they make such small wages in their 
own houses, and if we are forced to comply with this 
Act, our employers will not pay us the same wages for 
our work as they do now ; they will reduce onr wages. 


We are only making 10s. now, and at the very least it 
would take about fid. a week to keep up the machiuery. 
We have our own machinery to keep up out of that. 

1094. Are you and your friends here all employed 
in outwork ? — Yes. 

1095. Why do you not go inside a factory? — Our 
constitutions would not stand the inside woi’k. 

1096. Is it because of your general health that you 
prefer the outwork ? — Yes. 

1097. All of you ? Do you speak for the whole of 
your friends ? — Yes, I do. We are too far on in years 
to be fit to stand power-loom factories. 

1098. Do you do the outside work because it is 
more beneficial ■to your health? — Yes. Some of the 
hand-loom weavers live too far out of the town to work 
in a factory. 

1099. Do you know any members of youi’ trade who 
do outwork who are insured in any way ? — I know 
numbere of the hand-loom weavers who are working 
now in power-loom factories who are insured. 

1100. But I mean, before the Act came into force ? 
— I do not know any who were insured before the Act 
came into force. 

1101. None at aU? — No. 

1102. Are you insured yourself ? — No, I am not, 
except in a burial insurauce company, 

1103. If the employei-s did not object to paying the 
contribution, would you still prefer not to come under 
the Act ? — I would agree with the Act if the employers 
would agree not to reduce oui’ wages ; but that is a 
thing which they would not do. Some of them have 
threatened to close down already. 

1104. Supposing the Commissioners were to insist 
(I only say supposing) on the hand loom weavers being 
included in the Act, would you object to paying your 
contribution ? — I would if I thought that our wages 
would be reduced. 

1105. But assuming that the wages would not be 
reduced, would you be willing to pay your contribu- 
tion ? — I would. That would only be id. a week. 
They caimot bring me, oi’ any of the hand-loom 
weavers, in to pay more than id. 

1106. Your objection to coming under the Act is 
because you are afraid tliat the employers would reduce 
your wages .*-^They would reduce our wages ; and even 
worse than that, it will take the hand-loom weaving out 
of our country. 

1107. If the employers are going to reduce youi’ 
wages, that is tantamount to making you pay the 
whole contribution. Now if you pay the whole of the 
contribution why should the trade suffer? — If we pay 
the whole of the contribution our employers will not 
be at auy loss and the tmde would not go out of the 
country ; but I say that oui’ wages are small enough 
without having to tiu’u round aud pay 3id. a week out 
of it. 

1108. But you said in answer to a question that I 
put to yon. that you are afraid that the employer’s will 
reduce your wages ? — Yes. 

1109. You added to tliat that thei-e is something 
much worse than that, aud that is, that the trade will 
leave the country. I put it to you that if the employers 
reduce youi’ wages to pay the contribution, the em- 
ployers will not suffer, because you would pay the 
whole thing ? — We should pay the ■whole thing if they 
reduced om- wages. 

1110. That is what yon are afraid of? — That is 
what we are afraid of, aud, as I was going to explain, 
it will take the trade out of the country if the em- 
ployers have to' pay. Some of om’ employers have 
threatened to close down ah’eady, and it will throw 
hundreds of old people, who are fit to do nothing else 
but work at the hand-loom, idle. 

1111. You are afraid that if they do not reduce tlie 
wages the employers cannot beai- the strain of this 
extra cost ? — They cannot and will not. 

1112. Why do you say that ? — Many employers 
have 200 or over 200 weavers ; they would have to pay 
4d. a head for them, and they would be paying over 
1661. a year. 
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1113. Supposing the Commissioners agreed to 
assess the employers only on the amormt of work done, 
and instead of having to pay 4d.; theyjhad to pay 2d., 
do you think they could stand that 'i — It might come 
in between our employer and ns. It would be assisting 
our employer. 

1114. Supposing that some of the workers were 
only making between 5s. and 6s. a week, the employer 
would not be charged 4d., but only a proportion of 
the 4d. Do you follow me? Supposing one of you 
men is working full time and making 12s., the em- 
ployer would pay 4d. ? — Yes. 

1115. Supposing tliat three of you only earn 12(!. 
between you and the employers’ contribution was only 
id. for the three, what would you say to that P The 
employer would pay 4d. on 12«. and a third of 4d. on 
4s. ? — That would be very fair, but it would not work- 
out altogether, I am afraid. 

1116. You are rather afraid at the biek of your 
mind that if you come under the Act, in the long run 
you will have to pay the sum by reduction of wages ? 
— Yes, that is what we shall have to do. 

1117. As you belong to no society, I suppose there 
are no authentic figures as to the average amount 
earned by hand-loom weavers ? — If you were to go to 
any of onr employers they could give yori the average 
of our earnings at any time from their boohs. 

1118. But there are no figures forthcoming from 
tlie men’s side ? — No. 

1119. {Miss Paterson.) Are you speaking now for 
carabi-ic weavers, or for damask weavers, or both ? — I 
am speaking only for cambric weavers, not the damask 
weavers at all. They are a hvaneli by themselves. 
We are plain cambric, weavers. 

1120. That work is done by hand-loom in the 
factories ? — No ; it is done in the houses outside the 
factories. 

1121. You said that it is also done on hand-looms 
in the factories ? — No, I did not. I said that hand- 
looni weavers were working at power-loom factories. 

1122. Not in the cambric ? — We woi-k on the hand- 
loom in our own houses. 

1123. I understood that there were hand-loom 
weavers working inside on canibric? — No; that is 
wrong. 

1124. {Mr. Hugh Barrie.) You said that there were 
60 hand-loom weavei-s in a factory in your town ? — 
Yes, working on the power-looms ; but they are hand- 
looni weavers. 

1125. (Miss Paterson.) Are any of you giving all 
your time to the weaving ? — Yes, we all give onr full 
time to it. 

1126. You are not working on a holding ? — We ai-e. 
working from 14 to 16 hours a day at weaving. 

1127. What can yon eani in a week working in that 
way ? — Taking the coarse weavers and the fine weavers, 
on the whole their wages would not exceed 10«. a week 
the year round. 

1128. Do you do fine weaving yourself, or do you 
do both ? — Both. 

1129. What would the average of a fine weaver be ? 
— He might average between 11s. and ).2x. a week. 

1130. And the coarse weaver 8s. or 9s. ? — Yes, or 
not that. Some of them do not exceed 7s. 

1131. There ao'e women who woi'k at this work? — 
Yes. 

1132. To what extent do the women work ? — They 
work the same as the men. 

1133. At the same sort of wi>rk ? — Yes. the same 
sort of work. 

1134. Do you get your looms frojn your employers 
at all ? — No ; we have to buy our own loom and provide 
our own implements for our loom and keep tbe loom 
up. We have to buy all that is required out of 10s. a 
week. 

1136. Your objection to insurance is simply that 
you are ah'aid of its effect on your -wages ? — Yes. 

1136. If you were not afraid of its effect on your 
wages, you think that it would be useful to have pro- 
vision against sickness, do you not ? — I am afraid of its 
effect on our wages and taking the trade out of the 
country, leaving old men and old women idle who are 
fit for nothing else. As I said before, their constitutions 
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would not be fit to allow them to go into a power- loom 
factory, 

1137. If the employers could stand the cost of the 
insui-ance and the trade could stand the cost, yon think 
it would be a good thing to be insured against sickness. 
di.> you not ? — I think it would be a good tiling to be 
insured; lait our employci-s imuld not stand it. They 
would close down and throw the hands idle and the 
hands would not be fit to go into the power-loom factory 
or agricnltm-al work, and there would lie nothing for 
them except to go into poor-house. 

1138. Do yon think tlieir jirofits are not sufficient 
to stand a charge of 4d. a week ? — Do you luinw their 
profits ? — I do not know the cmjiloyera’ profits. 

1139. (ilfrs. Dich'e.) Have yon iiiiy land of your 
own ? — No. I have not. 

1140. Have any of your friends small farms or 
labourers' cottages ? — Some of them live in lalxmrers’ 
cottages. Those who lm\’c land are exempt. 

1141. If they only work part time? — Old age 
pensioners are exempt. Tliat is three classes that 
our employers have to deal with. 

1142. (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) Is the industry as a whole 
decaying, or holding its own? — ^It is holding its own, 
and there were never better orders than there are at 
the present day. 

1143. That is what we areledti> uiiderstaml. Is it 
not the case that important owners of a certain number 
of high (lass power-looms are employers of a certain 
number of hand-loom weavers? — Yes. yon are quite 
right there. The owners i>f the power-loom factories 
employ a certain number of hand-Iooiu weavers. 

1144. How isj that ? — I will try to explain it to 
yon. The hand-loom doth is counted abetter material, 
and to get the po-wer-loom cloth sold, the power-loom 
employer keeps a iimnber of hand-loom weavers at it. 
and they mix the one with the other and get sales for 
their cloth. 

1145. That is interesting ; but you ai'e aware that 
an Act of Parliament was passed three years ago to 
abolish that? — I am aware <if that. 

1146. Has not that been effective ? — In some cases 

1147. We are iufonned by other witnesses that the 
effect of that Act lias been to revive the hand-loom 
industry? — Yes. I believe that the intention of the 
Act was to revive the hand-loom industry, 

1148. Are we not entitled to (londude, then, tliat 
the industiy is move prosperous than it was some time 
ago ? — It is at the present time-. 

1149. And therefore the employer would not he 
unwilling without reducing wages to beai- his share of 
the cost, would he ? Am 1 correct or incorrect in-u-liat 
I suggest to you — that the industry is generally pros- 
perous jnst now. and thei'efore one might reasonal)!y 
infer that the average employer would be willing to 
bear his proportion of the cost of national insurance ? 
— I do not understand you properly. 

1150. Am I not making it quite clear ? I though 
I was. If a man's business is jirosperous. why should 
his employees get it into their Jieads that if a new tax 
— or, I should not call it a tax, a new impost — is pul 
tm the industry, on the employer and his employees 
the einployei' will reduce their wages to meet liis pro- 
portion of the impost or go out of the business ? — But 
we know that they will reduce oui' wages. 

1151. Tell us why ? — They have threatened, and 
some of them would close before they would pay. 

1152. Do you know a single loom that is idle on 
account of it ? — I do ; I know 20 idle. 

1153. That is a small proportion ? — It is, in two or 
three thousand. 

1154. Generally you repeat tliat the iiidnstiy is 
prosperous now? — Yes, it is; there never were better 

1155. Is it one employer who has stopped 20 looms, 
or a number of employers ? — A number of employers. 

1156. May it not be a mere accident owing to other 
reasons ? — No ; they refused to give out the chains. 
They would not buy the stamps. They would not pay 
the insurance. 

1157. How many employers are in that ? — 1’hree- 
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1158. Do you think that that is more than a tem- 
porary feeling ? — I think it is. 

1159. (Chairman.) Are you and your friends regu- 
larly employed? — Yes. 

1160. Foi- how many weeks in the year do you 
consider that you make 10s. a week.-' — 1 give all my 
time tr> hand-loom weaving, except that I might go 
over to Scotland for the harvest. I have done that 
for a good many years now. 

1161. (Mrs. Diclcie.) If you were asked what you 
made your living by, what would yon say ? — Hand-loom 
weaving. I have been at it :16 years. 

1162. (Chai)-man.) How long are you away liar- 
vesting? — Some harvests a.re longer than others, 
according to the weather. 

1163. But about what time are you away ?— About 
four weeks. 

1164. Do your friends do harvesting ? — I do not 
know. 1 have not talked to any of them about 
harvesting. None of that goes on that I know of hei-e. 

1165. Are theyemployed in other occupations some 
1 ime dui-ing the year ?— Yes, they are. They do agri- 
cultural work during the hai-vest. 

1166 How long are they at agricultural work, 
•'enerally speaking? — It might be foui-or five weeks. 

1167. (Mr. Hugh Sarrie.) 10s. a week, as I under- 
stand it, is the average wage that you make when you 
are in Ireland ? — Yes. 

1168. How do you account for its being so small ? 
Do you look upon that as a good reasonable wage ?— 
No : I count it a very small wage for the hours that we 
work. 

1169. If it is only 10s., how is it that it atti-acts so 
many young men ?— There are no young men working 
id- it now. you would not call those men round me 

—Yes. 


1171. How long have the younger men of the group 
been at it ? — Different times. I have been at it 36 
years. The majority, I understand, have been at it 
about 30 years. 

1172. (Chairman.) Have the employers taken any 
steps to insui-e the men ? — Our employer did not take 
steps. 

1173. Most of you are insumble under the Act? — It 
lies upon ourselves. 

1174. But most of you are insurable under the Act ? 
— Yes. 

1175. You ought to get your cards and get them 
stamped by the employei's P — I have not got any eard 
stamped yet. I only speak for myself. 

1176. (Mise Paterson.) Have you a card ? — I have a 
card. 

1177. (Mrs. Dickie.) Did you ask any employer to 
stamp it ? — No. 

1178. (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) You have not had a 
settlement with the employer since the Act came in ? — 
No, 

1 179. I was not doubting your statement about the 
hand-loom weavers at all, but I thought you were 
referring to a specific case which has been mentioned 
to us to-day ah-eady, namely, where, since the Act to 
which I refer, ii manufacturer has erected 50 hand- 
looms in his factory ? — I know nothing about that. 

1180. That is not in your district? — No. I was 
I'efening to 50 or 60 hand-loom weavers that were 
working in the town in a power-loom factory. There 
is no such thing as a hand-loom in a power-loom 
factoiy. 

1181. (Mrs. Dickie.) Are there not factories where 
there arc hand-lobms and hand-loom weavers at work 
at those ? — Yes. there are, but that is in damask work, 
not cambric. That is a different class of business. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Patrick Moss (Fintoiia). Mr. Francis Campbell {Donegal), and Mr. Joseph McDowell 
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1182 (Chairman to Mr. Moss.) Do you appear here 
to-day to give evidence as an employer of outworkers ? 
— Yes. 

1183. (To Mr. Campbell.) Do you appoivr to give 
evidence as an employer of outworkers ? — Yes. 

1184. (To Mr. McDowell) And you ?— As an agent 
for the employei-s. 

1185. Are you actual employers, or agents for 
employers ? — (Mr. Muss.) We are agents for the 
manufactui-ei-s. 

1186. How many outworkers do you employ ? — 
Really I could not give you a definite idea. We 
employ a worker to-day. she might take out the work 
and return it without doing it at all. As a rule thei-e 
would be about 400 or 500 on the books. 

1187. How many do you employ altogether? — 
Roughly speaking about 6(10. 

1188. (To Mr. Campbell.) And you ?— 300 constant 
and -500 on the books. 

1 189. What is your district ?— County Tyinuie, 

1190. I To Mr. McDowell.] And yours .“—County 
Down. (Mr. Moss.) My friend's 300 workers would 
do as much as 1,000 would do forme. Om-s is an 
agricultural distri<^t. They follow it as an additional 
means of livelihood, or to buy dress, or something 
of the kind. 

1191. What class of work do you give out to be 
ijone ? — Handkerchiefs and linens. 

1192. Is thiit done exclusively by women and 

girls ? — Yes. . , 

1193. How many firms do you act as agent for?— 
They are just like the workers, they ai-c off and on. 
We would have about four at the pi-esenttinio. Some- 


tin 


s it if 




1194. What class of work do you give t 
(Mr. Camphdl.) Handkerchiefs and liiieus, 

1195. (To Mr. McDoicell.) And you?— Much the 

^*™U96. Is that done exclusively by women and girls ? 
— Yes. 


1197. Hou' many firms do you work for principally ? 
— I say the same as Mr. Moss ; he says it varies, and 
so it does with me. 

1198. Is it your opinion that these outworkers 
should be included in the benefits of the Insmance Act? 
— (Mr. Moss.) I would have to score them off the books 
altogether, because I could not afford to pay the 
contribution, 

1199. What commission do youget? — 10 percent., 
cairiage paid one way. I pay it the other, (Mr. 
Campbell.) I say the same as Mr. Moss. (Mr. McDowell.) 
And I say almost the same. 

1200. Your objection is that you could not afford 
to pay the employer’s contribution out of your 10 per 
cent, commission ? — (Mr. Moss.) No, 1 could not. 1 
should have to di-op the outworkers, and they would 
feel the want of the money. 

1201. Supposing the manufactru'cr were to pay the 

employer's contribution, 'vould j’ou have any objection 
then to the outworkers being insui-ed ? — No, I would 
not. The only difficulty then would be this. Our 
tnlde has been hanging in the balance for two or three 
years. Sometimes we get no stuff at all and then a 
run for two or three months. The, gi-eater part of the 
cmbroideiy work in Belfast is done with what they call 
Swiss macliines. and they might likely say 

1202. I do not want you to say what the employers 

might say ? — I am not making a case out for the 
employers ; I am here for myself. If any pressure 
was put on them with regard to extra payment, they 
^v()uld 

1203. ' I do not waiit to go into that. (To Mr. 
Camphdl.) What do yon say? — I should have • no 
objeetiou. (Mr. McDowell.) I should have none. 

1204. (To Mr. Moss.) What is the average amount 
earned weekly by each of 3 ’Our outworkers ? — About 
4». or 5s. (Ml'. Campbell.) My outworkers earn much 
the same. (Mr. McDowell.) I put my workers into 
two grades — a coarse class and a fine, class. The 
coarse class on the average earn 3s, to 6s. a week, and 
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the other class 7s. to 9s. a week. There are exceptional 
cases where they might make more, for instance at 
Christmas time, and so on, hut they are very excep- 
tional. 

1205. Would you give the same girl fine work and 
coarse work? — Certainly not ; she would not take it. 
Another thmg is that the workers choose their own 
work. 

1206. Have any of you had an opportunity of con- 
sulting the workers as to whether they would like to 
he insured ? — {Mr. Moss.) I have put it to them. 

1207. What did they say?— With one single ex- 
ception I have not found any willing to he insured, 
and the one who was willing did not understand the 
matter at all. (Mr. Camphell.) In my district they 
do not understand it. {Mr. McDoioell.) Mine are the 
same ; they do not understand it. They think that if 
it will affect their living they are belter without it ; 
and they ha.ve been led to believe, in many instances, 
that it will kill the iiidnstry. Three years ago things 
were in a very had way; hut there has been a re- 
awakening. 

1208. Do you consider that the work of these out- 
workers is a subsidiary employment? — {Mr. Cann^hell) 
In my district it is a subsidiaiy employment. (ATr. 
Moss.) It is nothing else in our district. About four 
workers rely on it, but ours is an agncultural district. 

1209. Do you think that they should be all in- 
cluded, or all 'excluded ? — I think that they ought to 
be excluded. 

1210. Ton think that they all ought to be either 
one way or the other ? — They ought to be excluded. 

1211. You know that those who depend for their 
livelihood upon it are insured ipso facto ? — Yes. 

1212. Yon underetand that? — Yes. Not only do 
I understand it, but I have arranged to have them 
insured. 

1213. Do not you think there will be a tendency 
in the futui-e for the employers to employ the out- 
workers who are not insui-ed ? — In preference to those 
who are insured ? 

1214. Yes ? — No, excuse me. 

1215 Why not ? — I would much prefer to pay the 
insurance on a worker who required to be insirred, 
than on a worker who did not require to be insured. 

1216. Bub you have already paid it for those who 
are dependent on the work ? — Their tui-nover in the 
week would be more than the turnover of six or eight 
of the other workers. 

1217. You have no objection to paying the insui-- 
ance pro'dded the worker does a fiill week’s work ? — 
Not in the least ; and 1 think the application of the 
Act in that case would be very beneficial to the 
worker. 

1218. Supposing that the contribution by the 
employer was based on the actual work done, and that 
for^^a pound's woi-th of work you would pay only a 
corresponding amount of insurance, would you object 

then? ^No; but the difficulty would be in keeping the 

books. A girl might leave any work for two weeks, 
six weeks or six months, and work for others in the 
meantime. 

1219. I am coming to tliat in a moment; but in 

principle have you any objection to the outworkers 
being insured, provided that the employers’ assessment 
is based on the actual amount of work done ? — I think 
that if it was put that way it would be the means of 
killing the induBtry, „ , t. t 

1220. liou are contradicting yourself? — It I am 
contradicting myself, then I do not understand the way 
you are putting it. 

1221. You said just now that you were previdmg 
employers’ contributions in the case of those out- 
workers who are doing a full week's work, and you do 
not mind doing that ? — N ot a bit. 

1222. I suggest to you that the work of the other 
outworkers might be grouped together, and that you 
should pay on the amount of work done ? — I see what 
you mean. 

1223. You would not pay any more in that case 
t hB Ti if it were in fewer hands ?— You mean, supposing 
there is a certain amount paid in proportion to the 
amount of work done ? 


1224. Yes ; what do you say to that ? — I could not 
keep an account of it in that case. 

1225. The difficulty would be in keeping the 
accounts ? — Yes ; as far as I can see it could not be 
done. 

1226. Are the amounts very small ? — Vorj' small. 

1227. What do they come to? — We often give out 
2d., 3d., and 4d. worth of work. The highest we liai'e 
paid at once is 31. or 41. A farmer’s wife, say with 
two or three children, would take out a quantity of 
work, and keep it two or three months, and retura it 
in one imndle. In the case of 2d., 6d. or Is., it would 
be poor people living close to our place, and the 
moment they had necessity for tea, sugar or bread, 
they would bring the work to us and we would pay 

1228. Oo you keep a shop? — Yos; I sell toil and 

1229. Do you pay them in tea and .sugar? — No, 1 
consider that a mean act. 1 liavc. never done it since 
the fii-st day 1 sold tea and .sugar. I pay cash down. 
We keep the best class ot goods in the town. I 
suppose evei’j’body who kce- 2 )s a shop saj-s that. If 
they like to hiiy from me, very well ; I do not see 
anything wrong in it. I assist them in getting the 

1230. What immbei- of your onlworkcis would get 
as low as Is. a week? — Those who could only earn 
Is. would not take work at all. 

1231. But I am dealing with ^corkers who get 
work from one and from another. Yon said that 
some of them take 2d. worth of work at a time ? — 
Yes ; but they may do that five oi' six times a day. 

1232. How insiuy of your outworkers receive as 
little as 3s. ii week ? — I could make a guess at it ; I 
could not tell you definitely. 

1233. Give au approximate figure ? — I should say a 
couple of hundred. 

1234. Where would the difficulty ai-ise in youi- 
paying your contribution on the total sum that you 
hare paid an outworker in a foi-tnight ? — I go away to 
a station wtli a certain amount of money. One 
comes in from one part and one from auother. and I 
could not keep an iudividual tally for each worker. 

1235. But do not you keep an individual tally ? — 
Yes. but no date. 

1236. Would not you know how much each worker 
got ? — I would not Icnow what she got between one 
date and another. It would involve so much book- 
keeping. 

1237. Do not you keep books to-day? — It would uot 
pay me to be in the trade if I did uot keep au accurate 
recoid. 

1238. How much additional woi'k would it entail 
to sliow the position with regard to each outworker ? — 
About three clerks. You could see my books. You 
would see a leaf covered from one side to the other. 
That is when they bring the work in in small quantities. 

1239. Do the outworkere keep books of their own? 
— No. 

1240. How do they know the amount due to them ? 
— There is no difficulty. In Tyroaie you would uot find 
a farmer's wife or daughter who could not tell you how 
much ivas due when she brought in the work. I tell 
them the price and they know what they are going to 
get. There is no difficulty in it. 

1241. If the Commissioners decide to include all 
these outworkers, could you not make an airangement 
by which you could form an aocuiute statement as to 
the earnings of each one.® — I could not. If the Com- 
missioners put this on (this is not a threat, you under- 
stand) I certainly would have to close. I’eu per cent, 
commission with cairiage one way would not leave me 
with 5s. a week. 

1242. You are getting away from the main line ? — 
I do not want to. 

1243. I thought we agreed that whether you paid 
id. for ore worker or id. for six, it does not matter 
from the point of view of your pocket ? — It could not 
make any difference if one worker brought me in 10«. 
worth of work or six brought me in the 10*. worth, you 
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1244. The only difEerence would he the clerical 

.jvork ? Yes ; iv would he impossible for me to do it, 

and I can wi-ite as well as most people. 

1245. Do you two gentlemen generally agree ? — 
(Mr. Campbell.) No. 

1246. In what way do you disagree ? — (llfi-. 
McDowell.) We do om- trade in a different way. I go to 
the districts and I pay weekly in a lump sum. A gu-1 
will come in with her own work, her mother’s work and 
her sister’s work, and, it may be, a friend’s work. She 
has a book and she knows what she is going to get 
before she brings in the work. 

1247. Are the four outworkers in one book ? — Yes. 
One sewer draws for half-a-do%en. It may be an 
invalid, it may be a friend, her own mother or sister or 
someone else. Perhaps they come in in a week or a 
foi-tiiight. Thi-ee mornings a. week they come in at 
my own residence. 

124S. How many outworkers do you employ? — I 
can rely on 600. I could make that 300 a thousand. 

1249-50. Are we to unda-stand that the 300 you 
employ might be increased to 1,000 ? Do the 300 out- 
workers work entirely themselves, or do they some- 
times engage other people to assist them — members 
of their own family and friends ? — Cei-tainly. The 300 
might represent 600 or 800 or 900. 

1251. The difficulty is that you could only deal, in 
regal'd to the insui-ance, with the person who brought 
ihe work in ? — Yes. 

1252. (To Mr. Campbell.) Now what are your 
objections to blie outwoikers coming under the Act ? — 
T could not afford to pay the contributions. 

1253. But that is not an answer. Have you any 
outworkers now who ai'e insui'able under the Act?— 


1254. Have yon any who are dependent on the out- 
work for their livelihood ?— No ; practically speaking 

• I have not any outworkers who are absolutely dependent 
on sprigging for their support. 

1255. How many have you? — Roughly speaking, 
600: but I cannot depend on their coming to me 
weekly. 

1256. How often do the 600 work for you?— I have 
600 names on my book, but they go to other agents. 

12.57, I did not ask that ; but how often would they 
come to you ?— I camiot say. They might not come 
every week or every month. 

1258. Do you keep an accurate account of how 

much you pay each of the 600 every week?— No; I 
just pay them for the work as they bring it in. Ido 
not keep an accurate account of how much I pay any 
worker ; I pay them the money as they bring in the 
work. . ^ ,, 

1259. (Miss Paterson.) When you give out the 
work, do you give the workers the particulars required 
by the Factory Act? — Yes. 

1 260. They know the price they are to receive 

(Mr. Yes. 

1261. 'riieii wliat viuiiicnse difficulty is tlieve^iu 
knowing how much you have paid in a fortnight?— 
They might come in to-day, but they might not come 
in for two months. I would not have any date to show 
when they brought it in. 

1262. All that would be needed would be to do it 
in such a way that you could add a date, showing 
when the work was brought back to you. If in any 
book you had an additional column for the date -when 
the work was brenght back, that would meet it ?— I 
could do that; but as Mr. McDoweU stated, one 
worker bnngs out sewing for three or four. 

1^>63 You <lid not tell us that?—Excuse me; I 
said that a farmer’s ivife would have her cbildien and 
herself working at it. _ _ 

1264 But Mr McDowell was speaking of different 
households. I undei-stood ?— They come in from places 
seven or eight miles distant for work. 

1265. You give a cei-taui amount of work out to 
one person? — Yes. 

1266. What you have to do is to put a date showing 
within what week, or fortnight, the work was brought 
back to you?— I could do that all right. A worker 
might distribute the work over live or six workere ; she 
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brings it back again, and I could not tell you who has 
sewn it. 

1267. I am speaking of the difficulty you put about 
being able to show how much you had paid a worker. 
The distribution by a worker is another thing. Your 
difficulty would be met by a column for a date ? — I am 
afraid that it would not be. The worker I gave it out 
to might not be the worker who retui-ned it, and I 
could not say what quantity of work a worker did 
herself and what quantity her sister or her friends did 

1268. The wages you pay are payable to the person 
to whom you give the work P — No, excuse me — to the 
person who brings it in. 

1269. That person I'epresents the person to wnom 
you gave it ? — Yes. 

1270. It would amount to the same? — Yes, itwoiihl 
' iimount to the same thing. 

1271. And the contribution could lie dealt with in 
the same way ? — The difficulty I mentioned could be 
met, as you say, by a column for the date ; but yorr 
should see a page of an outworker’s book. 

1272. I Imve seen a good many, and I know exactly 
what they look like. — You quite realise the difficulty of 
putting dates ? 

1273. I can quite realise the simplicity of keeping 
books very clearly ? — I can keep books as well as any- 
body in the ti-ade, I think ; but what you put woiild 
not give particular's of how marry workers were 
employed upon the work. 

1274. No ; but it would meet the poirrt of <late ?— 
Yes. 

1275. Take the case of where a wornuu takes wui'k 
out, and herself distributes it. That is uot usual, is 

it? (Mr. McDowell.) Yes. A woman wiU come in and 

she will draw some pay and work herself and some for a 
woman whom, perhaps, I have fallen out with for bad 
work ; but I know nothii^ about that really. She is 
accountable to me for the work, and I am accountable 
for the money. 

1276. It seems a very kind thing for a woman to 
take out work for another. Would she make a profit ? 
— Yes. I have given out work at Is. Sd. a dozen, say, 
and the person she took it out for has had a difference 
with her and has come in about it, and sbe bad got it 
at Is. from the other worker. I would not say that 
there are many cases, but there are some. A woman 
will act as a carrier. 

1277. Last winter you had a good deal of fine 
work ? — Yes. 

1278. When you give out that kind of work, you 
give it to somebody whom you know yourself P — Yes, 
someone I know thoroughly. 

1279. How many of such workers would be de- 
pendent on the work, with nc substantial help from 
anything else ? — 20 per cent, of my sewers are wholly 
dependent on it, 

1280. These would be insiuable ? — Yes. tliey would 
t )0 insurable. About 20 per cent, are really dependeui 
upon it, and have no other resourees. 

1281. How many would be eai-ning os. or 6s. and 
be partly dependent on the work? — About another 
20 pel' cent. 

1282. That would leave 60 per cent ? — Workers who, 
if the work went out of the country, could do without 
it, although it would be missed. 

1283. If there were some on whom you liad not 
to pay, would not the position lead to your giving the 
work to those rather than to the others ? — I would 
have to aaci-ifice those that I make no profit on, 

1284. Would it uot be a hardship to some who are 
dependent on it? — ^It would be a great hardship; 
but we are only working on commission, and unless 
we liave a big turnover we make vei'y little. 

1285. Supposing that the employee really paid the 
insm-auce, would youi- view be that the equitable 
thing is to have them all insured ? — As long as it does 
not touch my pocket I would be glad to have them 
all in. 

1286. You know youi' workers very well, I know. 
Have yon talked with them ? — I have. They all live 
in dread of this thing. They have been led by various 
people to believe that their living will go away. They 
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have asked me questions ; I have not taken time to 
study any of the points myself, like many other people. 
I cannot undei-stand it. 

1287. Do you think that they would be glad to 
have the Insurance Act if they had not to pay ? 


Naturally, if someone else was going to pay for them. 
Of oil classes of people in the world. I think the 
embroidery outworkers are the healthiest. That is 
another thing. I do not think there would be much 
need for it. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. A. P. Jenkins, Mr. Joseph Maxwell, Mr. John Williams, Mr. A. N. Ireland, and 
Mr. Samuel McMuebay examined. 


1288. (Chairman.) Do you appear to-day to give 
evidence as employers of outworkers ?— (Mr. /en/«MS.) 

I do. , . 

1289. The first three of you are engaged m 

embroidery, I understand. (To Mr. Jenhins.) How 
many outworkers do you employ ?— I have not the 
faintest idea. 1 employ them through an agent. 
(Mr Maawell.) It is the same thing with me, (Mr. 
Williams.) I also employ them through an agent. I 
could not put a number. _ 

1290 Do you know the districts in which the 
workers' live?— (Mr. Jenkins.) Yes, geographically: 
County Down, County Donegal, and parts ot London- 
derry and Antrim. (Mr. Maxwell.) The same district. 
(Mr. Williams.) The same district, including Tyi'one 
and Fermanagh. 

1291 What class of work do you give out to he 
done (Mr. Jenkins.) We chiefly give handkerchiefs 
and iinen. (Mr. Maxwell.) Our company give out 
handkerchiefs, linens, tea-cloths and things of that 
kind. (Mr. Williams.) Ours is entirely handkerchiefs. 

1292 Is it exclusively embroideiy work now that 
the outworkei-s do?— (Mr. Jenkins.) Exclusively em- 
broidery. (Mr, Maxwell.) There is a small proportion 
of thi-ead-di-awing. (Mr, Williams.) I would say the 


girls ? — (Mr. Jenkins.) To the best of my knowledge, 
yes (Mr. Maxwell.) Yes, I understand that there 
are a few men who do it, but a veiy veiy small 
minority. , , 

1294. Do you employ woikei-s direct or through 
agents?- (Mr. Jenkins.) Altogether through agents. 
(Mr. Maxwell.) Both direct and through agents. 

1295. Is it your opinion that the outworkers should 

be included in the benefits of the Insiunnce Act? — 
(Mr. Jenkins.) It is my opinion that we could not 
afford it. . ., 

1296. That is not the point ?— Do you mean, is it 
my opinion that it is advisable that workei-s should be 

1297. That these outworkers should be included in 

the benefits of the Insui-ance Act? — Yes, if it is 
possible I should say they had better be included 
in it. . . ., T 

1298. (To Mr. Maxwell.) Wbat is your opimon ?— I 
t..V,;nV so— yes. (Mr. Williams.) I favoui- the principle 
of the Act entii-ely. 

1299. Ai-e there any reasons why this particular 
class of outworkers whom you employ should not he 
included ?— (M?-. Jenkins.) The reason to my mind is 
that our agents could not affoi-d to pay insurance, 
and that we as manufacturers of the particular articles 
that we make could not afford to. pay it. (Mr. 
Maxwell) There are a number of other reasons. 
Take, for example, a woman bringing in 5s. worth of 
work which is the work of three peojile, who is to be 
insured — the woman and the other two, or only the 
woman who brings in the work ? Anything that adds 
to the cost of Irish handwork may ruin the whole 
business. (Mr. Williams.) Only a small proportion are 
dependent on it for their livelihood. 

1300. Those who are dependent on the work for 
their livelihood are insurable voider the Act, yon 
imderstand ? — Yes. 


1301. They come under the Act ipso facto. This 
Committee has nothing to do with them ?— (Mr. Moa- 
well.) Ninety per cent, of the workers we come in. touch 
with ai-e not entirely dependent. (Mr, Williams.) A 
great many of them only work dm-ing their spare 
time. (Mr. Jenkins.) Do T understand th.it the 


existing Act calls on us to insure those people who 
do not make their livelihood out of it ? 

1302. Section 81 (4) provides that this paa-t of the 
Act in its application to Ireland shall not be applied 
to “ employment in Ireland as an outworker where the 
“ wages or other remuneration derived from_ the 
“ employment are not the principal means of liveli- 

hood of the person employed.” If they are the 
principal means, then there is no exemption ? — (Mr . 
Jenkins.) Then as a matter of fact we ought to be 
paying tlie insurance now ? 

1303. Yes? — My word; I did not understand it. 

I am afraid we are breaking the law. We understood 
that no outworker was yet insurable in Ireland. 

1304. They are insimible if the work they do is the 
principal means of livelihood ? — Nobody understands 
it. You had better issue a mandate throughout 
Ireland. We are all breaking tlve law. Has the 
matter not cropped up witli some of the witnesses you 
have been examining ? 

1305. Yes, and some of the witnesses have said 
that they ai-e providing for it. The schedule says. 

“ Employment as an outworker (that is to say, persons 
“ to whom ai-ticlcs or materials are given out to be 
” made up, cleaned, washed, altered, ornamented, 

“ finished or repaii-ed, or adapted for sale in his own 
“ home or on other piemises not under the control or 
“ management of the pei'son who gave out the articles 
“ or materials for the pui-poses of the trade or 
“ Viusiness of the last-mentioned person), unless ei- 
“ eluded by a special order made by the Insurance 
“ Commissioners.” There has been no such special 
order, but there is the limitation in section SI (4) 
which has been read ? — This does not include embroi- 
dery. Itis ” ornamented.” Wouldyou call embroidery 
ornamenting ? 

1306. It says ■' ornamented, finished or adapted 
for sale ” ? — It is news to me. 

1307. You cannot tell the Committee, I suppose, 
the average amount of wages that these outworkers 
eaan ? — I could not tell you. 

1308. But you have told us that, in your opinion 
the a^^eiits are not sufficiently remunerated to be able 
to bear the cost of the employers’ contribution ? — So 
I understand from the employers. 

1309. Would you be inclined to increase that 
remuneration as employers ? — We would be delighted 
to increase it if we could, but we could not afford to do 
it. At the present moment it is a very critical trade 
and a veiy little would destroy it altogether. 

1310. You gentlemen, as large employers in Belfast, 
have made arrangements for the insurance of your 
inworkers? — (Mr. Jenkins.) Yes. 

1311. Is the principle very different as it would 
apply to outworker's? — Yes, absolutely. Cur indoor 
workers earn up to oOs. a week- If we had to insure n 
girl who earned vei'y low wages thi'ough lior own 
inability or laziness, or desire not to earn much wages, 
which is a great factor, we should dismiss her. 

1312. Would you agree to the contribution being 
paid by the employer provided that the assessment was 
made on the amount of work done ? — No. I am 
entirely against paying anything. 

• 1313. Before you answer let me explain. If you 
liad to pay 4J. for a worker whose wages reached the 
maximum amount, you would only have to pay 4<i. for 
half-a-dozen workers if they only reached the same 
maximum amount ? — I am against it. If there is any 
further tax put on this particular work, we shall stop 
it altogether. It is quite immaterial to us whether we 
do it or not. I have specimens of hand and machine- 
work here, 
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1314. We had a committee sitting in lingland to 
make the same investigation as this Committee, and we 
came to the unanimous conclusion that outworkei-s 
should come under the Act ; but we made tlie condition 
that the employers and the outworkei's were to be 
assessed on the amount of work done ; and with that 
arrangement most of the employers gave in at once. 
It put the whole of the outworkers in England and 
Scotland then on the same footing? — {Mr. Williams.) 
The Leeds steel trade did not agi-ee to it. 

131.5. We liad one or two employers who opposed 
it, but I am tolling you the conclusion of the Committee ? 
— (Mr. .Tenhins.) This is a question whicih I have not 
considered inucli — the question you have just put. 

1316. I wish you would consider it? — Would it be 
in order to ask you to put a definite amount down, 
because it is a matter of very close calculation. Could 
you put it as a percentage on wages, for instance ? 

1317. The Act says that if anyone is receiving less 
than Is. <id. a day, the employer pays the whole of the 
contiibutiou. Now in your opinion do any of these 
outworkers receive less than 1«. 6d. a day ?— Many of 
thorn, because so many of them do not wunt the work, 

1318. I ought to have said, paid at the rate of less 
than Is. 6d. a day ? — Very few of our.s. 

1319. From what I know of the industry, I tliink 
that is the case. So that in that case the outworkers 
would pay a certain amount of the contribution them- 
selves? — They are capable women, working at their 
farms, and they make 2s. Qd. a week out of this work 
of which we are speaking. They would be very loth to 
pay anything nut of that. (Mr. Maxwell.) The con- 
ditions in Ireland are very dissimilar from what they 
must be in England. In Ireland the workers are 
absolutely fi-ee to go to a number of agents. 

1320. And so they are in England. I quite agree 
that it is very complicated. I wanted to put the 
principle before you ? — (Mr. Jenkins.) I take it that you 
wish to hear all that we know about it ? 

(Chairman.) Certainly. 

iS21. (Mr. Rntjh Barrie.) If the Association of 
Employers have not considered this altemative, which 
is, I think I may say, very much in the minds of the 
Committee, it would be valuable to the Committee 
that you should have an emergency meeting of em- 
ployei's and consider it before we finish our delibera- 
tions to-morrow. There will he no other opportunity of 
hearing any views you have to express on it. We do 
not want to press for au immediate reply to the 
suggestion. — Take a worker earning lOs. in a week, or 
no matter what period, what tax could we hear on that 
amount ? 

1322. (Chairman.) 1 will go further than tliat. 
Taking lOs. as an illustration, the employer would be 
assessed with r-egard to 10s.. making only one contri- 
bution. — IiTespective of time ? 

1323. Yes.— (Mr. Williams.) If your Committee 
recommended that, would riot it bring into the Act 
people who were never intended fo be under it ? 

1324. But we are sitting here to advise the Com- 
missioners sitting in London with regard to whether or 
not the outworkers who are not dependent upon the work 
should be included. People who ai-e dependent upon 
it are ipso facto within the Act. The Commissioners 
have power under the Act to bring any section of out- 
workers into the Act in the same way as they have 
done in England. — (Mr. Jenkins.) Even if they ai-e not 
entirely dependent ? 

1325. Yes. That is the question which tliis Com- 
mittee is established to consider— whether or not the 
people who ai-e not dependent on the work should be 
included ? — As I understand it, the pui'chaee by a 
woman of au embroidered handkerchief embroidered by 
baud is a matter of sentiment to a great extent. We 
can give her agreat deal betterarticle made by machine. 
That sentiment Iras been largely fostered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They sent Mr. Macartiiey- 
FQgate out to America to draw attention to the 
question, and the Roman Catholic clergy have fostered 
the sentiment. 

1326. Do you think that a small amoimt of insur- 
ance, based on the amount of work actually done, 
would seriously affect the amount of work given out ? 


— For the past 12 months we have been paying. I 
should say, 1,300Z. or 1,4001. a month. If you tax 
embroidery, I can guarantee to you that we shall 
reduce the wages at once by 8001. a month. 

1327. Yon say tax ; I would say assess ? — It is a 
distinction without a difference. Call it assess if you 
like. (Mr. Williofins.) If you pirt any fui-ther burden 
on the embi-oidei-y trade it will be impossible as a 
cottage industry. The work will go to the machine. 

1328. What do you think will be done to replace 
the work not given out to be done by hand, because 
of the additional cost of insurance? — (Mr. Jenkins.) 
It will be done by madiiue. May I show you tlies- 
samples (producimj some samples). This is done Ijy 
machine. It costs 2s. fid. a dozen ; that includes the 
cai'riage to and from Switzerland. This is done by 
hand. It costs us 3s. id. a dozen. Not one woman 
in a hundi-ed thousand would know which was machine 
and which hand ; and we can very easily do that by 
machine instead of by hand. (Mr. Maxwell.) I have 
been ali-eady in Switzerland twice this year, and I can 
verify what Mr. Jenkins has said with regard to 
machine work taking the place of hand work Any 
additional tax on hand embroidery to-day would 
seriously risk its existence in Ireland. It is fighting 
for its life. 

1329. (Miss Paterson.) Hand embroidery is de- 
creasing, is it not ? — (Mr. Jenkins.) It is not with us ; 
strange to say it is increasing all round. (Mr. Maxwell.) 
The Government have schools, and there are a number 
of Swiss machines working in Belfast to-day. 

1330. (Chairman.) You gentlemen are, in fact, 
employers under the Act ; you might put the agent 
forward as the actual employer? — (Mr. Jenkins.) We 
are the employers. We do not wish to plead that the 
agent is the employer, 

1331. Do not you think that there will be a 
tendency on the part of the agents to give the work 
to the uninsured outworkers in place of those who 
are instu-able to-day, because they are wholly depen- 
dent. ? — (Mr. Maxwell.) Fully 80 per cent, come under 
the class who aie not entirely dependent. I liave a 
letter, which I could have brought with me, from our 
best agent in Donegal, saying that none of her workers 
are dependent on the embroidery for then- hvelihood. 

1332. Would there not be a tendency on the pait 
of agents whose remuneration is small, to employ un- 
insured outworkers?— (M/-. Williams.) If they left out 
those who are doing a large quantity for them, and 
employed those who are now doing a smaller quantity 
for them, the work would be spread over a lai-ger ai-ea. 

1333. Gan you tell the Committee any grave 
difficulties in applying the Act, supposing that a 
modus vivendi could be airived at? — (Mr. Maxwell.) 
Take offices where the woi-k is given out, whether 
dii'ect or through an agent ; there would be great 
difficulties of administration in regard to attending to 
the workers and their insurance cards. In many cases 
time is valuable, and the agent has only time to give the 
work out. Tliat would not be met by the employers 
agreeing to youi‘ suggestion. At present we have a 
certain number of names on the boobs, and those would 
be doubled or trebled if we had the name of every 
actual worker down. Therefore, I think, that the 
difficulties of administration would be very serious and 
"rave, both in cost and in time. {Mr. Jenkins.) The 
agents whom you have interviewed are the better class. 
Many of the agents caunot read or wi-ite. Wliat are 
you going to do in a case like that ? 

1334. You cannot speak from personal knowledge 
as to how the agents keep their accounts, can you ? — 
I have seen their accounts. 

1335. Would it not he possible for these agents to 
be made to keep an accoimt of each oxitworlcer’s earn- 
ings up to, say, os. a week. I use that merely as a 

figui'e ? It could be done, of course, but there is 

difficulty. (Mr. Maxwell.) They do work for all the 
different offices. These things are very difficult to put 
to a scale. The plan is to get as much of the best 
paid work as possible, and still keep their names on the 
books. 

1336. We shall want to know what the objections 

ai-e ? My objections are, first, that any increase in 
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cost involves risk to the whole of the hsuid-enihroidery 
industry in Ireland. 

1337. Can you give us something more tangible . — 
Tes. I can duplicate over and over again what 
Mr. Jenkins has said. (Mi'. Jenhins.) I can assure you 
that a very liirge proportion of this hand-work I shall 
cease making altogether. I will not wait for iinything. 

I shall just put it on the machine. 

1338. To take your figures fc>r a moment, you say 
3s. 4d. a dozen for the handkerchiefs P - Yes. including 
the 10 per cent. 

1339. How long do they take P— I have not the 

faintest idea. , , ^ , 

1340. At the outside, a workei- could not do more 
than three dozen a week ?— I can only tell you from 
hearsay. It is difficult to say what a worker could do 
in a week. 

1341. Supposing, for arguments sake, that _a 
worker did three dozen — that is 10s. a week — that is 
about an average wage for an outworker. The 
employer's proportion would be 3d., and the worker s 
M That would mean instead of 3s. 4d. a dozen, 

3s 5d Is that going to break the industry ?— This 
hand-embroideiT business is a most inferaal nuisance. 
There is loss in goods and tr<iuble in working with 
illiterate agents, and veiw litth- pressure would make 
ns stop it altogether. 

1342. It' is 2s. 6d. versus 3s. 4d. at the moment, 
and I suggest that it would he 2s. Hd. ugrsHs 3s. P 
—{Mr. Maxwell) And there is the extra cost of the 
administration of the Act, 

1343. The employers would have to _pay_ Id. a 

dozen extra? — In addition to the Id., which is pure 
insurance, there wiU he exti-a time taken by the agent 
or the employer hi looking after the collection of the 
insurance. ., t . 

1344. I am taking it for the moment limited to 
those who earn 5.s. a week ?— They are a very small 
minority. Here is a hand specimen {producing the 
same). That costs us Is. ohd. Here is a machine one. 
which is as nearly the same quality as I can find. It 
is not the same. It costs us Hid. For those we 
would not pay another farthing. 

1345. Instead of Is. o^d., it would be Is. 6d. in this 
case Now would another halfpenny a dozen on those 
handkerchiefs injure the trade ?— That and the trouble. 
You cannot consider the halfpenny without the trouble 
of administering the Act. 

1346. I never take a thing of that sort unless 1 
work it out. What is the actual trouble in admini- 
stering the A-ct in this way ?— Some of our agents are 
quite incapable of doing it. Go down and see them. 

1347. I would like to say to an agent ; “ How many 
“ outworkers will you have to see each week, or each 
“ fortnight, and what trouble will you have in putting 
“ stamps on to so many cards ” — only taking those 
who earn os. a week ? — One of oin- agents claims that 
he has a thousand workers on his books. 

1348. Does not this apply to every reform? Is 
that administrative difficulty really a serious and 
tangible one with regard to outworkers ?— I should 
think, so, but I cannot say. I am at the mercy of 
what our agents tell me, and I am told that it is 
absolutely impossible. 

1349. {Miss Faterson.) Is the machine embroidery 
that you have shown us done here ? — No. it was done 
in Sivitzerland. I presume that if hand work goes 
because of the Act, those of us who have sufficient 
capital (the machines are extremely expensive) will 
bring machines over here. It took something like two 
genm-ations to teach the workers to use these machines 
with that marvellous accuracy that is requii-ed to 
produce an aaticle of that sort by machine. 

{Chairman.) We may presume that the sentiment 
you spoke of -will last, and that you will still have an 
American market. 

1350. (Mrs. Dickie.) Youwould destroy an industry 
for a certain class of people, although you might give 
employment to another set, if you introduced machines ? 

I iiave asked several people the question. The women 

say, “ No, we will go to Canada.” 

1351. {Miss Paterson.) But those who are not 
depending on this would still have tbeii' main support? 


Yes. But take a farm-house in which throe women 

are making los. a week. It is a very great benefit, and 
if they cannot get the little luxury that this work 
supplies them with they will leave the farm. This is 
all that keeps them in the coimtry. A man like 
Mr. Macartney-Filgate. for instance, could tell you 
inucli better than I t^an the domestic condition. 

'I'lie witnesses withdrew, except Mr, Ireland ami 
Mr. MoMiiiTaj. 

13.52. {Chairman to Mr. Ireland.) Wliat part of the 
trade do you ropresent— tlie hand-loom weaving, do 
you not? — I am interested in the embroidery, the 
same as the other gentlemen, but I came hero iiiore 
as representing the hand-loom weaving industry about 
Luigan. 

1353. How many outworkei-s do you employ? — Any- 
thing between 250 and 300. according to the state o1 
the trade. 

1354. Are they entirely located in Lurgan and the 
country disti-icts? — There are very few in Inirgaii. 
They are five miles on each side of Lurgan. 

1355. What class of work do you give out to l>e 
done ? — Hand-loom damask. 

1356. Is that work done exclusively by women ami 
airls? — NaiTow goods like napkins are very often 
woven hv women, but in the main it is by men. 

1357. ' Do you employ workers direct, or through 
agents? — Direct. We have aii office In Limgaii aixl 
work is given out from there. 

1358. Is it your opinion that these outworkers 
should lie included in the benefits of the Insurance 
Aet ? — I do not see how it can be worked. 

1359. What are your reasons for saying that ? — A 
very small percentage of the weavers work aU the time. 
They are not only dependent on the weaving ; they are 
more like conti'actoro. We have no conti'ol over them. 
We give them out a warp to weave for us. They may 
take a fortnight or six or eight weeks. We have un 
control over when they bring it in, and we do not kiimv 
what other work they do in the meantime. Most of 
them have a little bit of land, or they work for neigh- 
bouring farmers. 

1360. Wbat is the average amount earned weekly by 
your outworkers ? — With regard to the nan'ower goods, 
which are vei'y often woven by women, 8s. to lOx.. and 
for the wider goods, 13s, to 15.s. 

1361. For how many weeks aro these workers 
engaged in a year earning those wages ? — They are at 
it inteimittently all the year, 

1362. Would not they be deemed to be dependent 
on it for their livelihood ? — A small pei'centage of them 
would be mainly dependent upon it. It is quite new 
to me that the Act applies already to those who aiv 
mainly dependent upon the work. I was given to 
understand that the Act did not apply to Ireland at 
all, and we have taken no steps towards insm-ance. I 
did not understand until I came into this room that it 
applied. 

1363. With regard to those outworkers who are not 
mainly dependent, what would their average wages he? 
— They might be anything from 5s, up. 

1364. You have heard the suggestion I made to the 
employers engaged in the embroidery bi'anch of your 
industry: tbatthecontributions should lie basedonthc 
actual amount of work done ? — I am not clear how it 
could l>e done. We have no means of knowing how 
long a time a weaver has been at a web when he has it 
out for six weeks, or what else he has lieen doing. 

1365. That would not apply. If you gave him 61. 
worth of work out and the coni i-ibutioii was paid on 
eajh 10s., you would have to pay only twelve contribu- 
tions, whether he took a year to do it oi' not? — In 
reply to that, I have only to say exactly the same as 
these gentlemen roplied about the embroidery— this 
is a dying icdustiy, and even the smallest taxation 
will drive us to put more work into power and take it 
offi the hand. That process has been going on steadily 
for years. 

1366. I am not convinced at all. Could you give 
me similar illusti-ations to those given about the hand- 
kerchiefs ? — I am 6on-y that I did not bring any work 
with me. I furnished Mr. Macartney-Filgate with two 
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samples, one a napkin woven by power and the other 
a napkin woven by hand, and I understood that he had 
put those before you ; I thought there was no use in 
repeating it. They dearly showed that the power looai 
was quite as satisfactory. 

Id67. (jlfrs. Dickie.) We were told by another 
witness that this was not a dying industry, but that 
since the Tmde Marks Act of 1909 it was a reviving 
industry. Is that coirect? — Our experienc.e is quite 
tile contrary. Our experience is that having to weave 
ail tliat lettering in has in many cases been lui oljjeotion 
to our trade and derogatory. My firm do not go direct 
to tile pnlilie. Our business is to supply trade liouses. 
and they object : it liiimpers them more or less. I do 
not mean to say that any respectable house tides to sell 
a powei'-looin-inade tablecloth to a lady as a hand- 
loom-made tablecloth; they do not at all; but they 
consider that it hampers them more or less in their 
business. 

1368, (Chai)~mav.) Do I uiidei-stand that j'oiir out- 
workers are engaged entirely in the Inmd-loom 
imlustiy -Yes, and in woiidnn on their own land and 


1369. But is the work that they do for your firm 
(iiitii'dy liaiid-iooin work r — Entirely. 

1.370, Are the Committee to iinderstnnd that it has 
to (compete with puwer-loom worky- Dec!<ledl_v, 

1371. Can you make witli the power-looiii the same 
tine material that you can with the hand-loom !■ — We 
can do it so that the ordinary person would not know 
the ditfei'cnce. 

1372. Supposing that the luuul-loom iiidustiy was 
abandoned, could you malce all the same fine counts 
with the power loom y — Yes, we could. There is this 
difficulty, that it involves, to start with, a very con- 
siderable amount of capital, which all of us have not at 
our command. 

1373. Is that the reiuson why the liand-loom trade 
is more or less in a state of suspended animation t — Yes. 
Take veiy fine goods. You can make a smaller 
quantity by hand than you can by power. If the loom 
is to pay that you put up for making veiy fine 
damask it must be going all the time ; and we often 
have difficulty in disposing of the pioduct. We can 
produce hand-loom work in smaller quantities and with- 
out the great initial outlay of capital. 

137 -i. Do you tell us quite positively that an extra 
c-liarge of o per cent, would he gravely deti'imental to 
your hr, nidi of the iiidustiy y— It would to this extent ; 
we ai-e -■•i-aduallv making finer goods by power, and 
that is i^diicing'the quantity that is imiJe by hand; 
and a tax of even o per cent, would make us extend 
our pnwer-looni line at the expense of the hand-loom, 

1375. Woidd not that mean that the hand-loom 
employees would be engaged in factory work ? No. 

1376. Why ? — Our hand-loom damask workers are 
scattered over the coimtiy ; they are living in_ their 
oivn cottages and can do agricultural work <m their own 
land or for neighbouring farmers. 

1377. Ton look upon the hand-looin work os 
essential ?— Yes. Many would not be able t» live by 
the little niece of land they have, and they would 


emigrate. 

1378. You do not think that the benefits to Iv; 
derived k-om insurance would compensate for the extra 
cost ? — I do not think so. 

1379. {To Mr. McMwruij.) You have beard the 
questions I have put to Mr. Ireland ? — Yes. , 

1380 Have you anything to add or deduct from 
his replies ?— What he' says is quite con-ect. If any- 
thing is added to the cost it vvould have a tendency to 
diminish the amount of hand-loom work that is done 
in the country. 

1381. Do you think that it would be a serious 
injury to the haud-looni industry ?— Yes. 

1382 On wliat do you base that ? — The tendency 
is for it to go to power, A house that had 40 hand- 
looms some time ago has now reduced them to «, it is 


all slipping into power. 

1383. (Mi^s Paterson to Mr. 
tioned some very substantial 


Ireland.) You men- 
wages, Mr. Ii-eland. 


11 i;$«10 


They ai-e really living wages. How many of your out- 
workers would be earning that sort of wage .® — Taking 
those mainly dependent. I do not think there would be 
more than 2') per cent. 

1.384, I do not mean entirely dependent, but tlie 
bigger part of their income coming from this work, 
13s. or 14s. lias been mentioned? — If you put it that 
way there might be a larger percentage, perhaps a 
half. We are only producing high class goods. The 
cheapei' goods have been forced into the 2 > 0 'ver -looms 
already. It is siinjily a question of time ; and the 
extra taxation and liainperiiig and bothering of this 
Act will force more to the iiower-looms. 

1385. Have you a power-loom factory ? — No, we 
have not; but we liiie puwev-looins and keej) theiii 
going. It is simply a question of capital. If I had 
the money I would have a power-loom factory to- 
morrow. 

1386. I understood from a witness to-day that a 
cei'tiiin amount of damaslc baiid-looin weaving is being 
done in factories on Inind-looms ? — No. We have a 
little shed in Lurgaii where we liave 25 or 3o liand- 
looms. We do not call that n, factoiw, 

1387. But they are on premises occui>ied by you ? 
— Yes. It is more convenient in the case of special 
ordei-K. Tliey arc more under imr immediate super- 

1;188. Do )nany firms do that ? — Yes, two or thi'ee. 

1389. The W(jrkei's on the 25 or 30 looms that 3 'ou 
have just si>oken of you would have ti.> insure ? — Y’es. 
it ap 2 >ears now that we shall have to insure them, but 
I had no idea of that when 1 came here. I quite 
understood that outworkers wci-e exempt, and so we 
took no steals to insure them. We must see aixmt it 

139(J. IVliat do v'ou tliLuk will he the elloct on the 
iudustry, on the few that j-ou have in this shed you 
have spoken of. and on the large umuher outside who 
are mainly dependent? — Tliere will be a good deal 
of grumbling, but they will have to pay. 

1391. But what have you to say about the effect 
upon the industiy ? — It is a tax on the industry which 
will hasten the time when it will be extinct. 

1392. (Mrs. Diekie.) Do you expect to lower the 
wages ? — No. Our tendency is upwards, always. We 
hare to jsay a living wage if we are to get workers at all. 

1393. {Miss Paterson.) Do you see any real groimd 
for leaving the other outworkers out if the contribution 
is based on the amount of work done ? — Yes. It is an 
additional tax ; and. more thau that, it is thitiwing on 
us a lot of office work which we cannot very w-el! tackle. 
It is easier to deal with people on your pi-emises. 

1394. Take outworkers in Belfast ? — It Iras meant 
already an extra clerk for the inside workers ; and 
any addition to the expense of carrying on the hand- 
loom business is a serious objection. 

1395. Do you think that your outworkers will feel 
a gi-ievance aljout having to pay ? — They "‘ill gnimble. 
of (!oni'se. 

1396. Would they feel it less of a griev-aiicR if the.v 
felt that they were all in the same boat, as it were - 
I do not think so. 

1397. Are you in sympathy with the principle of 
iirsnranee ? — I cannot say that I am. I consider that 
any good insurance office could give the workers tlie 
benefits that are fUDmised, on their own contributions 
alone, without the employer's' or the Government contri- 
bution. They are gettuig very bad value. 

1398. Do you agree with the principle of insurance 
against sickness ? — It cuts two wavs. Our workers 
will be worse off. At present we pay a doctor to look 
after them, and we do not deduct any time when they 
are absent when the doctor says they are ill. Now we 
shall deduct that, and the workers will be worse off. 
This is no boon to them. 

1399. Ton are not compelled nndor tlie Act to do 
that? — We cannot pay both ways. 

1400; Your objection is additional expense ? — Yes. 

1401. (Mrs. Dirdcie.) If your hand-loom weavers who 
are entirelj' dependent find that they :u'e bi-ougbt in 
C 3 
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and others -who are not entirely dependent are still left 
out. do you think that there will he a feeling of 
grievance ? — I do not think so. I do not think there 
is anything in that. {Mr. ilcMurray.) I do not think 
anything of that. 


1402. Is the rate of wages for women and girls and 
men the same ? — (Mr. Ireland.) Tes, in our case 
exactly the same. These looms in the comitry are not 
always worked entirely by one hand. In many cases 
the wife will take a turn, or the daughter or the son. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Adioumed to to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 


City Hall, Belfast. 


THIRD DAY. 


Thursday, 8th August 1912. 


SiE ERNEST HATCH, Baet. (Cliairnian). 


Mr. Hugh Baeeie, M.P. 
Mrs. Dickie. 


Miss M. M. Pateeson. 

Mr. E. A. R. 'Wbenee (Secretai-y). 


Mr J McCaeeon (Deiry), Mr. Joseph McQuaid, Mr, ‘William J. Leeman and Mr. William 
McMillan (Belfast), Mr. John McMahon and Councillor T. Lawloe (Dublin), examined. 


1403. (Chaioman to Mr. McQuaid.) Do you repre- 
sent the Amalgamated Society of Tailors, Belfast, 
Nos. 1 and 2 Branches ? — Tes. 

1404. (To Mr. McMahon.) Ton i-epresent the same 
society in Dublin ? — Yes. 

1405. {To Mr. McOarron.) And you represent the 
same society in Deny? — Tes. 

1406. {To Mr. McQ.uaid.) How many members are 
thei'e in those brauches in Belfast ? — About 850. 

1407. And in Dublin? — (Mr. McMahon.) 750. 

1408. Andin.Deriy? — (Mr. McCan-on.) About 140. 

1400. You have told me there are 850 members of 

youi' society in Belfast ? — (Mr. McQwid.) Tes, 

1410. What proportion is that of the tailors of 
Belfast ? — There would be about 1,000 altogether, or 
1,100, 1 expect. 

1411. Are we to understand that as many as 800 out 
of 1,000 tailors ai-e members of youi- society? — Tes. 

1412. Is not that a very unusually large proportion ? 
— No, not in the city. 

1413. How many members are there in the branches 
m Dublin? — (Mr. McMahon.) In one branch the last 
return was 410. The previous return was 431. It 
varies very much, 

1414. What proportion is that of the tailors in 
Dublin? — The two branches constitute a majority of 
those working at the trade. 

1415. Is that a bai-e majority ? How many tailors 
are there in Dublin? — I believe there ai-e over 1,000 — 
1,150 as an avei-age I might say. 

1416. How many are there in Derry ? — (Mr. 
McCarron.) Roughly speaking, about 250. 

1417. Do the figm-es include the wholesale tailoring, 
or is that merely bespoke work? — Merely bespoke 
work. 

1418. I suppose that there are a large number of 
tailors in the wholesale factories and workshops. You 
are not referring to those at all? — No. 

1419. How many ai'e there in Dublin ? — {Mr. 
McMahon.) About 750 members in the two branches. 

1420. "What proportion is that of the whole of the 
tailors in Dublin? — I believe, as 1 understand the 
present question, that there are about 3,000 working at 
it, taking all classes of tailors. 


1421. Does that include bespoke ? — Bespoke and all 
classes of clothing in the tailoring line. 

1422. In Londonderry how many are thei-e? — 
{Mr. McCarrori.) About 250 at the bespoke end of the 
trade. We have no factories at all. 

1423. In Belfast have you any outworkers among 
yom- members ? — (Mr. McQuaid.) No, none. 

1424. Is there any tendency towai-ds giving the 
work out in Belfast ? — There is. If these workei-s are 
excluded from the Act, I believe it will do us a deal of 
harm. and. in fact, would displace our membei-s entirely 
in the shops. 

1425. Youi- fear is that if the outworkei-s are not 
brought under the Act, and are thereby not insured, 
there will be an inducement for the merchant tailors 
to give work out to them in preference to the tailoring 
inworkei-s ? — Tes. 

1426. And you naturally do not wish to encourage 
that ? — I do not wish to encoui-age that. 

1427. And you feel very stroi^ly that outwork in 
manufacturing towns should be included as employ- 
ment under the Insurance Act ? — Tes. 

1428. Now, with regard to Dublin, you have heard 
the replies ; do yon say the same ? — (Mr. McMahon.) 
The same would affect us in Dublin as has been 
described by the Belfast representative, and to a more 
alarming extent. 

1429. And in LondondeiTy? — (Mr. McCarron.) 

1430. {Miss Paterson.) Apai-t from yom- society, 
ai-e there ' many outworkers in the tailoring trade in 
Belfast ?—{Mr. McQuaid.) Do you mean taking work 
from the shops ? 

1431. Erom shops or factories ? — (Mr. McMahon.) 
There would he about 1,000 men who take work out 
from the shops. 

1432. Do they work regularly at it ? — Yes. 

1433. They would he insurable in any case? — ^We 
wish to see them insui-ed. 

1434. They are insurable undei- tJie Act if they ai-e 
dependent on the work they take out. The only 
people who are excluded are the people who are not 
mainly dependent on the work. Would there be 
many people taking out work who ai-e only doing it to 
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supplement some of their earnings ? Are there many 
■women, for instance, who are talcing out work from 
tailoring ?— (Mr. McQmid.) I do not know of very 
many. Most employers provide workshops for the 
women, ivnd most of the work is done in the shops, 
I should say. Married women take work home — part 
employment. 

1435. The people who are not mainly dependent on 
the work ai-e outside the Act now. How many of 
these would there he; have you any idea? — They not 
being members of the society, I could not give you a 
fair idea. 

1436. But you want to make sm'e that so far as 

outwork is done in Belfast, the people are made 
insurable? — Yes. ^ 

1437. (Mrs. Dickie.) x>o you contemplate a great 
increase in the number of women, for instance, who 
would take work to supplement their earnings if they 
were not insm-able?— I believe that a good few would 
leave the shops and go out. 

The witnei 


1438. Otherwise if the numbers are few, it would 
not be possible for the masters to get the work done, 
and therefore it would not affect you ? — It would not 
affect us. 

1439. Would they leave the shops of their own 
accord or under compulsion? — They would do it in 
the interest of the party keeping the shop. 

1440. Would not they wish to come under the Act 
for the sake of the benefits ? — They want to avoid the 
payments. They would -wish to be exempt from the 
Act. 

1441. They would be willing to go out to avoid the 
contributions, you think ? — Yes. 

1442. {Mrs. Dickie.) Axe there many in Dublin 
who are not dependent on the outwork for their liveli- 
hood? — {Mr. McMahon.) I believe everyone who takes 
work out is solely dependent on it as a means of 
livelihood. Some may put a sign up calling them- 
selves mei'chant tailors, but they are simply outworkers 
employing others. 

ics withdrew. 


Mr. W. B. McMuebat examined. 


1443. {Chairman.) Do you appear to give evidence 
as an employer of outworkers P — Yes. 

1444. How many outworkers do you employ ? — Do 
you refer to all over ? 

1445. Yes ? — We have about 400 hand-loom 
weavers. I cannot tell you how many we have work- 
ing for us in the countiy on embroideiy work. When 
it comes to October or November we probably employ 

3,000. 

1446. In what districts do those workers live? — 
The hand- loom weavers are principally in County Down 
and Ai-magh, and the embroideiy girls ai-e in County 
Down and Donegal principally ; but they are scattered 
all over really. 

1447. "What class of work do you give to the 
■weavers P — Principally damask. 

1448. And what class of work do you give to the 
other outworkers ? — All sorts— linen handkerchiefs, 
and sheets, and bedspreads, and all that sort of thing. 

1449. Embroidery, I imderatand, is done exclusively 
by women and girls ? — Yes, that is right. 

1450. Is the hand-loom weaving done by women 
and gii-ls ?— It is pi-incipally done by men. 

1451. Ai-e you an independent employer in regai-d 

to the weaving ? — Certainly. _ 

1452. You give the work direct to the men ? — Yes, 

direct to the men. . 

1453. But in regard to the embroidery work, is 
that distributed through agents ?— Yes. 

1.454. In every case ? — In every case, except a few 
local women who are working in to^wn. 

1455. Is it yom- opinion that these outworkers 
should be included in the benefits of the Insui-ance 
Act?— I do not see how it is workable. I suppose 
that is what you are here to try to find out. 

1456. Yes; but if it were workable, would you 

, 5 hject ? ^I have no pei-sonal ob.iection to it at all. If 

it is law, we are ijuite willing to abide by it; but I do 
not see how you are going to work it. 

1457. What is the average amount earned weekly 
by each worker? Take the weavers first? — Now I 
shall have to explain. First of aU a napkin web is 
less than an 8-quarter web, and an 8-quai-ter web is 
a little less than a 10-quai-ter. The avei-age wage 
certainly would be 2os. a week if the worker worked 
full time. Men emploj'ed at liand-loom weaving do 
not stai't in the iiioming and work till night at it ; 
they have gardens and little bits of farms, and they 
ai-e a peculiar people. They do not like work as we 
do it at the factory. I think tliat 11. a week, roughly, 
is about the average wage. 

1458. Some hand-loom weavere told us ^yesterday 
that their avei-age wage was 10a ? — Cambric ? 

1459. Yes ?— I should think that is right. 

,1460. Is this entirely damask ?— Yes. 

1461. Those outworkers come under the Act now. 
You ai-o insuring them, are yon not ?— No, certainly 


1462. Why ? — Because they aa-e not working for us 
exclusively. 

1463. But they are mainly dependent on the out- 
work for theii- livelihood, are they not ? — No, they are 
not. 

1464. How do they augment their wages ? — By 
fanning and going out and being employed by farmei-s 
and selling pigs and cattle, and things like that. 

1465. How many months in the year do these out- 
workers work at hand-loom weavii^? — They are sup- 
posed to work the whole year if we have work for 
them. 

1466. In those casesare they not mainly dependent ? 
Would not you say that they were ? — No, they are not. 
Take a man who has, say, a 10-quarter loom of ours ; 
he probably has a napkin loom for one firm and an 
8-quarter loom for someone else. He is working for 
three or four firms at the same time in his own house. 
He is not working for us only. Do you ■understand 
the natui-e of the hand-loom damask business ? 

1467. Perfectly. — We do not employ a man abso- 
lutely. If we have a job for him becomes to us. They 
are not working exclusively for us. 

1468. I understand you to say that these damask 
hand-loom weavers work for more than one fii'in ? 
— Yes. 

1469. And for that reason you do not think that 
any particular firm should be responsible for the 
insin-ance contribution? — I do not think that any one 
finn should pay for two other fii-ms. The feeling that 
I have is this. Supposii^ that tliei-e are thi-ee fii-ms 
giving employment to one home, I cannot be expected 
to pay for the other two. 

1470. No ; but you would not object to paying the 
insurance in yonr turn ? — You mean to say, supposing 
a man brings me a web on Monday and another to 
another man on Thursday, and the following Monday 
he brings one to another firm, when thiit man brings 
the web to me would I object to paying his insm-ance ? 
If a fellow ge^bs another web the same week, cannot 
yon arrange it ? 

1471. As you are aware, under the Act it is the first 
employer, or the employer who makes the first payment, 
who is responsible. It is quite permissible for you to 
make an ari-angemeut with your brother employei-s to 
have a pi-oper adjustment ? — How could I do that ; it 
is impossible. I cannot find out when the man is 
working for other people. Honestly I do not see how 
you can do it. It I could give you any suggestion I, 
would be only too pleased to do so. It is a common 
thing for a weaver to have other work for other firms 
th(j same day. If a man lias a family of two or three 
they all have looms. 

1472. What do the sums amoimt to that you pay 
these hand-loom weavers when they return the work to 
which you referred ? — It all depends on the quality. A 
man might get 40s. or 45s. 
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147<5. How long would it take him to do it? — Two 
weeks; it may be a month. He maybe working at a 
hiiiTied job fc>r ;mothor iivm and leave onrs. 

I-171. ‘Would you ngive lo til" suggestion that the 
I'inployor's oontribuLion should lie assessed ujiuii the 
amomit of work done? — That would be hettev thm\ 
the other wa-y. 1 .siqijiose you linve madi' uji your 
minds to do it. 

147d. Are you in favour of the Aet ? — No. I do not 
approve of the Act. I do not approve of paying any- 
thing if I can get out of it. 

1476. You do not take the broad comprehensive 
view of the benefit to the workpeople? — I believe that 
some system of insnraoioe could be aiTimged for the 
workers that would l>e a good thing. I am infavuur of 
insurance and I am insured myself; hut I am very 
much afraid that if this thing is introduced into the 
hand-loom weaving it will drive an industrr' that is 
certainly declining into the power-loom works. That is 
my opinion, and I liave very good reasons foi' stating 
it. The present Government gave it a ci'ack on the 
head over Lord and Lady Aberdeen. “We have about 
a himda-ed hands idle at present. 

1477. I srxppose you would agree that it is im- 
portant that, if any oirtworkers ai-e insimed, tliey 
should all be insured ? — Certainly. 

1478. Because thei-e would be a tendency for some 
employei-s to give work to the nninsnred? — If one 
batch of people are insured, I do not see why they all 
should not he. 

1479. (ilfiss Patei‘$on.) Amongst the haud-loom 
weavers, do you know at all what proportion of these 
would be women and girls ? — A very very small pro- 
portion. 

1480. ‘Who are employed on the napkin looms ? — 
Genei-ally boys and young fellows. 

1481. Are boys and young men going into the 
hand-loom weaving ? — No. 

1482. Yon just said that they ;ire mostly boys who 
are doing the mipkins. Ai-e they taking up the work of 
hand-weaving ? — No. it is a dying mdustry. 

1483. "We have been told that since the Trade 
Mai-ks Aet it has been good ? — That is not tme ; I Ciin 
say that. 

148-4. Have you a damask factory? — We have 
three. 

1485. Do you have any hand-loom weavers inside ? 
We have one factory with haud-loom weaving. 

1486. And those who are doing the hand-loom 
weaving there are insured ? — Certainl j'. 

1487. Four huudi-ed who are outworkers are earn- 
ing something like 1^. a week ? — Yes, roughly 
speaking. 

1488- That would be the main part of their income, 
would it not ? — That I could not say. 

1489. We know how these people live. Do they 
depend on the work ? — You get girls doing sprigging 
in the same cottage, and that kind of thing, and the 
whole thing is put together, and they ai-e happy !uid 
comfortable, as far as I know. 

1490-' These people would he insurable, because 
they ai-e mainly dependent ; so it is merely a question 
of how best to collect the contributions ? — Yes, that is 
the difficulty. My point is, that if the thing is law. 
and we have to pay, the other chaps should shave. 

1491. If some such systen were adopted as has 
been adapted to other trades where there are several 
employers in a week, would you be satisfied ? — I know 
no other trades. Do you mean in England ? 

1492. Take dockers, for inshvnce? — If the English 
Govemmeut make a law, I am a law-abiding citizen, 
and am prepai-ed to fall in with any law that is made, 
so long as I know how I am to do it ; hut how it is to 
lie worked in this little industry I do not know. It 
needs a fertile brain, like that of tlie Cliairman hei-e, to 
suggest a way. But absolutely I do not see how it is 
going to he done, and I do not know how you are going 
to do it with the embroidery. 

1493. Your point is that you do imi want to pay 
more than your share? — Yes. if you put it like that. 
1 will pay what is right, but I will not pay for a batch 
of men who uet work done for them and do not pay 
anything. Do you not think that that is fair ? 


1494. {Chairman.) Might you not be the lucky one 
and esoiipe paj'iuent sometimes p --Yes ; but it would 
be unfair to my brother manufacturer. 

1495. "Would it not work equally in the long run ? 

— I could not answer that. 

1,496. But it might work right in the long run?— 

Tt might. 

1-497. Fdlvrsoii.t Yum- view is th,-i1 if those 
wlio are dependent are inside the Act. then tho.se who 
ai-e partially dependent should he inside the Act as 
well ? — If one set of workers is insured. I do not see. 
why they should not all bo insured. That is common 
sense. 

1498. It is merely 11 matter of miichinery ? — It is 
merely a matter of machinery, 

1499. {Mrs. Dichie.) Is the rale of wages that yon 
pay the general rate of wages in your district for 
hand-loom weaving, or it is higher? Some of the 
witnesses yesterday said that the average I'lite for 
haud-loom weaving in their district was about 15«. ? — 
We do not pay inwe than anybody else; I eaai say 
that. It is diffionlt to arrive at the rate, because a 
hand-loom weaver does not work the same hours as 
workem in other trades, For instance. I go to a man 
and I say, " I want you to buck up and get this thing 

done (prickly for me. It is a nice little order, and 1 
•• have promised to do it in a certain time.” That 
man will make 31. 

1500. You do not anticipate that the extra impost 
on the work that the insurance contribution would 
make, would injure the hand-loom weaving trade to 
the extent of driving it out ? — If there is any more 
tax put on it. I am very much afraid that manufacturers 
will put it into power looms. 

1501. You said with regard to liaud-Iooni weaving, 
that if any orrtworkers are insured they ought all t(> 
be insured. Does that view apply to the embroidery 
worker in County Donegal who earns l.s. or 2s. or 3s. 
a week ? — It does not. I think if you put any tax on. 
vou will (h-ive that industry out of the coimtry alto- 
gether: I am certain of it. because the agent -will not 
be able t(V afford to do it out of his 10 per cent, 
commission. 

1502. You do not anticipate liearing auy of the 
cost ? — No ; I cannot afford it. 

1503. The agent would have to pay it out of his 
10 per cent. ? — "Yes. 

1504. You would not raise liis percentage ? — No. 
He would have to charge more for the stuff. 

1505. Yon have a Swiss machine? — Yes; I have 
an up-to-date Swiss factory. Would you like to see it ? 

1506. {Chairmav.) Where is it situated ? — In Comity 
Down — at Gilford. 

1507. {Mr. Hayh Barrie.) Yon were just referring 
to the Hand-loom Weavers Bill. Do I undei-stand 
you to say that it lias done injmy ?— I do say so. 

1508. It is in shaip contrast with what we have 
heard? — ^I do not cai-e twopence wliat anybody else 
says- 

1509. What proof iiave you ? — Come to my office 
and I will show you. 

1510. I want the information now ? — Our customei-s 
ivill not take the stuff. 

1511 . Do yon contest the .statement made on behalf 
of tlie organised haud-loom weavers, that the trade 
has got a lift up since the Bill was passed ? — I do. 

1512. Do you contest the statement that has been 
put before us ? — I do not know anything about wliat 
has been put before you. 

1513. We have been told that employment has 
improved and has been steadier and better in eveiy 
way since ? — ^It is not tme. I am speaking for our 
own firm. 

1.514, It is a simple thing to give a negative aud say 
that it is not tme ; but do you dispute the statement 

tha t I have jiut to you ? — Messrs. . who employ 

a large number of hand-lootn w(‘nvevs- -- 

1515. T am not speaking of one jiarticuiai’ lirm ? 

I know nothing about other firms. 

L.U6. Pardon me. A man in your position is 
bound to know the general state of the trade ? — I say 
thal the hand-loom weaving trade is in a bad way to- 
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day and it has been hurt by the Bill ; I know it. If 
you like to come oveu- to iny plac^e I i^an show you tons 
of orders that have been cancelled because we could not 
deliver the goods without the wording on them. tVe 
have spent an enormous amount of money to fit up 
maciiinery to manufacture the same tjuality of goods 
liy powei' as was done by hand. Does that nnswev 
you? 

1517. (Chairman.] Why have your customers 
refused to order ? — I know, and it is a coimnou sense 
reason, as these ladies know better than you. Take u 
high class serviette, say 35s. a dozen. If a lady notices 
that that has woven on each side Wan-anted Irisli 
“ hand-loom manufacture.” it spoils the napkin and 
she will not have it. It is an advertisement. The 
result is Hiat that is cut off and it is woven in sircli a 
place that it will permit of its being cut off. 

1518. (Mr. HvijhBame.) The suggestion made by the 
workers is that it is a superior article and oommand.s a 
higher price and that real hand-loom manufacture is 
sold as such with the tnide iiiai-k attached, and we are 
told tliat the industry has a new lease of life ? — It is 
untrue. 

1519. Do not take me as speaking in a hostile way? 
— I do not at all object to your speaking to me. If I 
speak warmly it is because my pocket has suffered to 
tlie extent of thousands. 

1520. Is your experience the same as that of other 
leading firms in the trade ? —I believe that the damask 
hand-loom trade to-day Jias Ijeen injured by that Bill, 
and I bold that if that Bill had not been passed the 
liand-looin industi-y would be very much more pi'os- 
peron.s than it is to-day. 

1.521. Would it be possible for the employers to 
furnish us with any figures proving that the number of 


liaud-looin weavers lias decreased since that Bill was 
passed ? — I am sure it would. I nndei-stand tluit there 
are two manufacturers who are in favour of it. .tls fai 
as I kn(jw. that is all. I have dropped the thing now. 

I do not care anything about it, I am going to be 
independent of it in a veiy few years and wipe the 
whole thing out. We were very large employers of 
liand-looJK weavers when the thing was originally 
stai'ted. I realised that there might be some trouble 
over this. We do an extremely high class trade. I 
had a few cloths and a few dozen napkins woven with 
lettering ui them, and sent them out to our New York 
liouse with instructions to give samples to our travellers, 
to find out if the trade mark would be an advantage. 
I do not care what you weave into stuff as long as I can 
sell it and make money ; I am like the Scotch in that 
respect. I hud reports sent to me by each traveller 
und there was not one single report in favoui'. There 
was nothing very much against it ; but they did not 
like the idea. I took the samples over with me to 
London and went round to some of the best houses in 
London that we did business with and they absolutely 
refused point-blank to have anything to do witli it. I 
followed it up and went to America myself. Lady 
Abei-deen knows all about this, because I told her 
myself. I went to our best customers and 1 had 
nothing to do except to investigate it. 

1522. What we want to know is wlietlier the 
iudi^tiy is a declming one ? — It is. 

1523. Can you give us figures ? — I can give ligiu-es 
tor my own firm ; iiud all the firms will tell yon the 
same. I expect. I could not do anything else. 

1524. I thought you were associated ? — No, we are 
not. we are absolutely independent. Our trade has 
dropped about 2-5 per cent. 


Tlie witness withdrew 


Miss AoNHS Finney and Mr. ALEX.iNDEn ilo■\^'AN examined. 


1.525. iCIiairmun to Mr. Iiuwu,i.) Are yuu iUi agent 
for ilessr.s. Ireland Brothers in the Eathfrilimd district 
—Yes, 

152t!. How do they pay you ?— TJiey pay me by 
salary. 

1527. Du you distribute the work for them to 
outworkers ? — Yes, 

1528. Are you a salaried agent ? — Yes, a saUiried 
agent. 

1529. .Do yon send to Messrs. L-elaud a list of the 
outworkers that you employ ? — Yes. 

1530. How many outworkers are employed by you ? 

Well, I liave 169 on my books whom I give work 

to : but these people may get work at the same time 
from three or four other places, I keep my books and 
enter the work in them. 

1.531, Have you brought your books with you? — 
No, but I have them at any time in Rathfrllaud to 
show to anv Government inspector, or any inquiry. 

1532. ■'^Hiat are the average earnings of the out- 
workei-s whom you employ ? — Some may make 5s. to 
(h. and 7s. a week. 

1533. Do any of them earn less than 5s, a week.-' — 

Yes. they may. _ , . . 

153.f. How many of Ihem earu os, a week - -About 
half might make that if they got the work. Some- 
times I -would not liave that amount of work. 1 
might have 2s. worth a week each after dividing it 
over so many. Then they may work for someone 
else. That I do not know. They may get (h. a week 
—those who ar-e sewing constantly for me. 

1535. Are the outworkers whom you employ 
dependeiit on the outwork for their livelihood ? — No. 
-Vbout 108 out of 169 are not solely dependent on it, 

1.536. What other work do they do to earn money r 
- Most uf them are fanners' daughtei-s. Some have 
to work out for (armors, having a. buns'- from them; 
and others get other empioym'.-ut . 

1.537, Do you think that these outworkers win. are 
not mainlv dependent on the outwork for their liveli- 
hood should be insured and receive the benefits under 
the Act?— No, I do not think that they should' be 
included. 


1.538, Du not you tliiiik that it would lie rather 
anomalous to have outworkers half of whom might be 
insured and the other half not insured ? — There would 
be great bother, because they do not all work for one 
employer. I do not see how it could be done. 

1539. Do you not think that there would be a 
tendency for some employers to give work to those 
who arc not insm-ed, because they would be relieved of 
the employer's contributions ? — I suppose it would be 
tliat way. 

15-10. So that would work unfairly to those out- 
worker who had previously got regular work ? — The 
only thing that I can say with regard to getting them 
insui-ed is that out of the 169, there would be very few 
who would really come under the Act. 

1541. But there would be some? — Yes, there may 
be four or five who I think would i-eally, according t»j 
my reading of the Act. come mider it. 

1542. "VYould there not be a tendency, 1 will not say 
in yoni- case, but in some cases, to give the work to the 
outworkers who are noc insurable ? — Yes, that would 
bo so. 

1543. So that it would lie ftiirer that all outworkers 
should be insured, in order that tlie work should not 
lie taken from the people who are dependent on it ? — If 
(hose who are tlepeiident on it have to Ije insured, and 
the others not all insured, it will leave those who are 
dependent on it without work, perhaps. 

1544. Supposing that all outworkers were brought 
in under the Act and insui-ed, would you have any 
difficulty in seeing that each outivorker’s card was 
stamped ? — Yes. That is where the great difficulty 
would come in. On "Wednesday there are nine or ten 
agents. I have 169 workers on the books, and I cannot 
vouch foi- one of tJiem .sewing altogether for me. They 
all get work on the same daj', imd they take it out. 
The only difficulty would be who is to stamp their 
cards. Am I to have another i-lerk t" -damp all the 
cards ? 

1545. Do you know of joui- own knowledge that the 
Outworkers that you employ work for other firms in the 
same week? — They all do, because I cpnld not keep 
them employed. 
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1546. How many firms ai-e there that distribute 
work in your district ? — There are four local agents, 
and I thinlc 1 am right in saying that five or six come 
on the Wednesday. 

1547. Can you tell us quite positively that the out- 
workers whom you employ get work from most of the 
other agents ? — Tes. 

1548. The difficulty that you see arises fi-om the 
fact that an outworker might be employed by four or 
five fiiTUS. and receive small sums from each of them ? 

. Yes. 

1549. You foresee the difficulty in tlie assessment of 
the right amount of conti-ibution from each employer ? 

— Tes, that is the difficulty. ^ 

1550. {To Miss Finney.) What have you to say to 

us 0 I am one of Mr. Rowan's workers. 

1551. Are you an outworker in the Rathfriland 

district? — Tes. , 

1552. What kind of work do you do ?— I work at the 
linen. 

1553. Embroideiy work ? — Yes. 

1554. Have you worked for Mr. Rowan for some 
time ? — Tes. 

1555. Do you work for other agents, too ? — Tes. 
three more. 

1556. How many firms do you work for altogether 
Four. 

1557. Does each of them give you an equal amount 
of work ? — Tes. 

1558. How much money do you get from each of 
the agents in a week ?— On an avei-age from 4s. to Ss. a 


l^Continueil. 


i the week ? Do 


to work ? How much do you work i] 
you work every day ? — Tes. 

1576. How many houi-s a day do you work ? — We 
mostly start about 8 in the morning. 

1577. And work all day P — Tes. 

1578. How many hours would it mean? Would 
you sew for eight hours a day, do you think ? — 
Something about that. 

1579. And you make about 4s. to 8s. a week? — 
Tes. 

1580. Do you do any other work ? — Yes, I do some 
}iouse-work. 

1581. And some farm-work ? — Tes. When we are 
working on the farm we do not sew any. 

1582. Do yon youi-self live on a farm holding ? — 


1559. {Miss Paterson.) Not from each of them P— 

No, from them all. 

1560. (Chairman.) How much from each agent ?— 

About 2s. 

1561. Is the work you get fairly regular P— Tes, 
fairly. 

1562. Do you work every week throughout the 
year for some of the agents ? — Tes, for some of 
them. 

1563. Do you sometimes only work for one, and 
sometimes for four? — Tes, just as we get it. We 
work for Mr. Rowan when we get it from liim, and 
then in the same way for the others also. 

1564. Do you know other outworkers in the district? 

—Tes. 

1565. Do they all get work in a similai- way to what 
you do ? — Tes, much the same. 

1566. Would you like to come under the Insni-auce 
Act ? — No. 

1567. Why? — Just because we could not easily 
afford it. 

1568. But the contributions that you would have 
to pay would he very small. "Who told you you could the hoirse. 


1583. Do you do some work on it ? — Yes. When 
we are working out we do not sew any. 

1584. Do you think that most weeks you work for 
six, or seven, or eight houi-s a day ? — Yes. when I am 
sewing. 

1585. Is 8s. almut the moat you can eam in a 
week ? — Tes, that is about the moat. 

1586. Wliat would the average be ? — Well, the most 
is 8s, anyway. 

1587. {Mrs. Diclcie.) Ave there any periods of the 
year when you do not work at all at sewing ? — Yes. 

1588. Is there any week in the summer that you do 
not work at all at sewing ? — Yes. 

1589. More than one week at a time P — Tes, at 
this time of the year. 

1590. How many weeks would you be without 
touching your needle? — It would work out to a lot 
during the year, 

1591. Tes, hut can you give me any idea how 
many weeks you do not work at all with your needle P 
You would work in the springtime, and at harvest 
time ? — Tes, a week or a fortnight in the springtime. 

1592. How long would you he working out in the 
summer ? — A month or six weeks. 

1593. And potato picking ? — Yes. 

1594. Have you any tui-f .® — Tes. 

1595. Do you work at that ? — Tes. 

1596. Shall I say that for from eight to ten weeks 
yoii would uot sew at all ? — That is right. 

1597. Have you any sisters ? — Tes, one ; she works 
out, too. 

1598. Does yom- mother ? — No, she does the house- 
work. 

1.599. Tom- sister would eam as much as you eam? 
— Yes. something about the same. 

1600. Is yom- father alive ? — Tes. 

1601. Do yon give all your money to your people, 
r do you spend some of it yourselves ? — It all goes to 


not afford it ? — We would not like to have it to 
pay- 

1569. Has anybody seen you in connection with 
the Insurance Act, and talked to you about it ? — No. 
I just came with Mr. Rowan to-day. 

1570. But you have talked about the Insiu-ance 
Act amongst yourselves ? — Tes, we have talked about 
about it. 

1571. What conclusions have you and all the out- 
working girls to whom you have spoken come to 
about it ? — We have all come to the conclusion that 
we would not pay it if we could get off. 

1572. {Miss Paterson.) When you have talked about 
it, how much have you thoiight you would have to 
pay ? — 3d. a week I think is what they said, or some- 
thing like that. 

1573. If it were a good deal less than that, say a 
halfpenny or a penny a week, what would you think 
then ? Would it be worth while ? — I suppose that 
rather than lose the work we would pay it. 

1674. Do you know about the benefits under the 
Act ? — No, I do not Imow much about them. 

1575. You only know about the payments. Do 
you think it would be worth wlule paying something a 
week to get an allowance when you are ill and unable 


1602. {To Mr. Rowan,) You said that about half 
your 169 workers get about 5s. a week ? — Yes. 

1603. Do the other half get under that P — Yes, 
under that. 

1604. What do the lowest get? — Some get only 
about 1«. or 2s. It ia accoiding to the work they can do. 

1605. Would many of the 169 get 2s. ? — Yes. This 
last six mouths they have been glad of 2s. I could 
show you that by my hooks. I have not the work to 
supply everyone to give what you might call a decent 
week's work. 

1606. {Miss Paterson.) Would those who eam Is. 
or 2s. work for other ageuts as well ? — Tes. 

1607. Would that apply to those who eamSs. lus 
well ? — Yes. 

1608. You are only speaking of what they do tor 
you, and not of the whole earnings ? — I am speaking 
solely of myself. 

1609. {Mrs. Dickie.) It you have a worker who gets 
over 5s., say, the worker woi'ks for someone else as 
well ? — Tes. 

1610. Does any worker' who gets 8s. work for some- 
one else as well ? — 8s. is about the total amount they 
can do. 

1611. Do they bring in the work every week ? — 
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1612. Thev do not take two or three months over 1614. In the usual way, how long would aworker 

the work ’ I'have had work out sometimes for three working fairly regnlai-ly take ? — I may not see the 

months- worker for five or sis weeks, and then I would have 

1613. Do the majority hring in the work every to go for it sometimes, 
week ? — No, only for special orders. 

The witnesses withdrew. 


Miss Gaxway examined. 


liiio. {Chairman..) Do you attend as seoretai-y of 
the Textile Operatives Society of Ireland ? — Yes. 

1616. Do you include outworkers in your member- 
ship ? — Yes. 

1617. How many outworkers ai’e there in your 
society ? — I could not say exactly at the moment. We 
have not so very many, because they are not able to 
pay much. Some of them will pay and some will not. 

I could not say the number. We have not a large 
number anyhow. 

1618. Have you 100 ? — No ; we would not have 
more than 50. 1 suppose. They earn very little money, 
you see. 

1619. In what districts ai-e these outworkers 
employed i' — All over the city they are scattered . 

1620. Entirely in the city ? — Yes. 

1621. Arc any of your members resident in the 
outlying country districts ? — No, not the outworkers. 

1622. What is the nature of the work on which 
they are engaged ? — Shirt finishing, thread-clipping, 
thread-ilra\ving, top-sewing hand embroidery, and suit 
finishing, hand buttonholing and lots of other sections 
of the shirt trade and suit trade. 

1623. Is auy of the work of a similar natm-e to that 
done in factories and workshops ? — There is some hand 
buttonholing done inside and some done by machine, 
but I could not say to what extent. There is thread- 
clipping done inside ; but I think that the gi-eater pro- 
portion of the thread-drawing is done in the homes of 
the people. They do not have it done in the wareroom 
as a rule. 

1624. Do you know if similar work is paid for at the 
same rates in the factoiy and outside ? — Much the 
same, I think. 

1625. Is this work done exclusively by women and 
gii-ls ? — Yes, by women and children in the homes. 

1626. Can you tell us how many firms distribute 
work in the districts that you speak for ? — I could not, 
but a very large number. 

1627. Is the work given out direct or through 
agents ? — Some firms give it out dii-ect from the ware- 
house ; othei-s have agents ; but the fewer in number 
in Belfast have agents. The firms being situated here, 
the workers go to the warehouse and take the work 
iiway, with few exceptions. 

1628. I suppose that some of these outworkers work 
for half-a-dozen different firms ? — They might work 
for two or three, not so many as lialf-a-dozen. If they 
can get sufficient work from one to keep them busy, 
they remain with the one. If they cannot, they wiU 
take it from two or three. But I have never kiiowm 
them to work for more than that number. 

1629. Is it your opinion that these outworkers 
should be included in the benefits of the Insm-ance 
Act?— I really think that they ought to he. It is 

usually the most hard-pressed people who do the out- 
work and depend upon it. 

1630. You know that if they ai-e mainly dependent 
on the outwork for their livelihood, they are already 
included ui the Act?- -They may not be mainly 
dependent, but still the home to a great extent depends 
on what the women and children eaj-n. 

1631. You know a great deal about the workei-s 
conditions in Belfast, do you not ?— I was a worker for 
14 years myself, imd I have been collecting from house 
to house for the trade union for over 18 yeiii's- 

1632. Do you think that it would be difficult to 
differentiate between those outworkers who are mainly 
dependent on the outwork and th<ise who iu-e not?— It 
would be difficult. Although they may not be maiffiy 
dependent, yet the homes to a certam extent, and a 
great extent, depend on what the wife and children 
earn. Yery often the wages of the father wiU not 


keep the family in a comfortable state. If a woman, 
and two or three little children after school houi's, 
eam 5s. or 6s. a week, it means that that pays for coal 
and rent ; and that is a veiy big item to a working 
man with 14s. or 15s. a week. 

1633. Do you mean to say that, in youi- opinion, it 
would be difficult to decide what is meant by “ mainly 
dependent”? — I think it would ; unless you take into 
consideration the fact that the home is not altogether 
dependent on what the wife and children eam, but 
partly dependent. Where the wages of the father 
are small it is necessary for the wife and children to 
earn some money- 

1634. In your opinion would it be better that all 
outworkers should be included? — Yes. 

1635. Would you say that they should be all 
included, no matter how small their earnings may be ? 
— I think they should. 

1636. lYhy ? — Usually the people who do the out- 
work are people whose husbands have low wages, and 
they are greatly dependent on the few shillings earned, 
although the amount may be small. 

1637. If they had to pay their share of the insur- 
ance contribution, do you think they could do that out of 
the small wages that they earn P — I believe that they 
should stniggle to do it. It would be in their own 
interest. They have nothing now when sickness comes 
on, but they would have something then, and as they 
are the people who are least able to provide for sickness, 

I think they should be included. 

1638. Would you consider that, generally speaking, 
these outworkers are rather improvident P — No. 

1639. Do you know what I mean by impiwident ? 
Do they save up for a rainy day? — They are usually 
industrious, but the rates of wages are so low that they 
caamot have anjihing by them. 

1640. Do you think that these outworkera would 
mind the payment of their contributions ? — Seeing the 
benefit they are going to get under the Act I do not 
think they would. 

1641- Do you think they will he sufficiently far- 
sighted to realise the benefits which are likely to accrue 
in the future ? — They may not be at first, but iifter- 
wards, when they see the benefits, they will realise them. 

1642. With your knowledge of these operatives, do 
you tell us very emphatically that in your opinion they 
should all be included imder the Act ? — I think that 
they all should be included, because if you exclude any 
portion of them, it would be detrimental to the othere 
who are mainly, or nearly wholly, dependent on that 
work, because cmployera would employ those for whom 
they had no conti-ibution to pay to the exclusion of the 
widow and single woman who is depending on the 
work. 

1643. (Miss Paterson.) Are there many outworkers 
who get work practically all the year round and work 
quite regnkirly ? — Yes, they work every day they can. 
get work. 

1644. Is there a pretty' steady supply of work from 
some firms ? — Yes. 

1645. So that there would be a good many women 
who are wholly or mainly dependent on it ? — There are 
large numbers. 

1646. Do you know if tliese women are being 
insm-ed now ? Ai-e employei-s now stamping their 
cards for them ? — I cannot say, but I can find out. 

1647. I think your view is tlmt, if there is auy dis- 
criniination between the people who are working 
regularly and depending largely on their earaings and 
those who are not, but who are only earning a supple- 
mentary wage, that will militate against the reirular 
worker ? — It certainly would. 
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1648. She would be apt to lose her work in slack 
times because it would be gifento other people ? — Yes 
it is evident that that would be so. 

1649. And that would be a very serious matter ? — 
It would be very serious for many of them. 

1650. Which is the lowest paid class of outwork ? — 
Threail-clipping. thi-ead-sewini;. and top-sewing are all 
vciy badly paid. 

16.51. Wliat do you estimate anyone can earn at 
that work;-— If she worked steirdily 12 or 14 hours a 
day, and liad a sufficient supply of work, she might he 
able to earn 6s. or 7,s-. a week. 

1652. In that case she would have no contribution 
to pay for herself ? — No. 

1653, The employer would pay it all ?— One woman 
could not earn moi-e than that at any of those classes 
of u'ork. At some of the work I question whether she 
would earn as much. 

■ 165-1.. Are there any classes of work at which a 
■woman workin^^- 10 hours a day or so— factory hours— 
could earn over 10s. or 12s. i-'—No, 

lii5->. So that the contribution payable by thc.^e 
outworkers would be very -iinall !' — or iis. would In- 
the very highest . 

1656. You tiiiiik that the benefits uf iiisuraiice 
woiilil ).e vahmlilef--Tevy. vry valuable to that class 
of wol'ker. 

1657. (Mrs. Diclde.) Is the bulk of the work that is 
done in the city as outwork of such a description that 
it could be brought inside the factories P — That could 
be done; but that would go against the manled 
women. 

165S. Would it be to the advantage of the employers 
to bring that work inside their factories, supposing 
that they have to insure all these out'workers t — I think 
that it would cost them more to provide the e.ttra 
accommodation than to pay the iusurani;e. and it 
would be cheaper to pay the insurance. 

1659. Do you think that that would be the way 
in which the employers would look at it? — I could 
not say. 

1660. Or would they think that it would pay them 
better in the end to incur the expense of bringing in 
these people? — The man-ied women would not leave 
theii’ homes to go in. 

1661. I k-now that ; but they might get a sufficient 
supply of young girls, for instance ? — That might be 
the case ; but there is the cost of providing accommo- 
dation and light, and that would be more than they 
would pay for insurance. 

1662. Would it be sufficient to determine it ? — Yes. 
The women who work in their o'wn houses use their 
own machines and their own light. The employer has 
neither to provide machine, light, nor anything else. 

1663. You know nothing about country outworkers, 
of course ? — No ; I have been always iu the city. 

1664. {Mr. Kxigh Barrie.) You have no authority 
to speak for the outworkers, have you? — No, but I 
know their conditions, and I hn.ve been for a very long 
time connected with them. 

1665. But you are only expressing your opinion 
about them ? — Yes. 

1666. You have had no opportunity of collecting 
opinions from outworkers ? — No ; but I can understand 
the relief and the benefit that the Insurance Act -would 

1667. But that is not what I am asking ; 1 am 
asking a direct question. Have you had any oppor- 
tunity of consulting outworkers ? What is your exact 
position in Belfast ? — 1 am the general secretary of the 
Textile Operatives’ Society. 

1668. I am not making any reflection, but uncon- 
sciously does not that coloiu’ your vie-w in this mattei- ? 
— I do not think so. I speak as a worker. 

1669. You can only speak as regards inworkers ? — 
I liave a thorough knowledge of the conditions of the 
outworkers. 

1670. How many outworkers are membei-s of your 
society? — About 50. Hnw I know so imich about the 
outworker is from being a district collector going 
from house to house cfdlecting the contributions of 
our members, for 17 or 18 years. I see them in their 
homes doing their work, and I see the condition of 
their homes. 


[Continued. 


1671. Did it not occur to you, when you knew you 
were coming before us to-day, that you should get 
the opinion of these 50 outworkers who are members 
of your society ? — You cannot very much depend upon 
the opinions of women who are entirely in their O'wn 
houses. Some of them have very little opinion about 
it. Some of them senm to have very little opinion 
about auythijig ; they are so busily engaged. 

1672, You have nut cuiisulk'd them ?— No ; I cmihl 
ha\-e done so had 1 thought it was necessary. 

U>73. It ^vuuld be mora valuable to us to ha^’o their 
opinion. You will pardon my suggestion that the 
interest of tlie worker inside naturally is that the 
outworker should contribute too ? — The greater poition 
of the work tliat the outworkers do the iiiworker would 
not do, because they are on better paid work. 

1674, But the inwoi'ker’s point of view, seems to be 
that all outwork must be discouraged ? — No, that 
opinion does not exist. The inworker ne\'er has that 
opinion ; because the inwoi-kev would nob do the work 
done by the mitworker. It is iisnally a badly-pai<l 
class o-t' -work, that marvioil women and chihlreii >s ill 
do and inworki‘ 1 ' gii'ls will not do. 

1675. Are not a considerable proportion of nnu-ried 
women emploj'ed iu these factories ali-eady -Yes, but 
(hey are tliose who can leave their homes. 

Ui76. Is not the general condition uf the inworker 
better than the general condition of the outworker? 
—Yes. 

1677. There again youi' view as secretary is that 
you would rather see the work done indoora encouraged 
and the other discouraged ? — No, I would ii'''t like to 
see the women who do the work outside deprived of it. 
by any means. That is just one of the things 1 am 
afraid might liappeu under insurance. 

1678. I want information? — I would md like, if 
they are all to be insured, to see the inari ied woman 
<leprived of the work that she does ; because she timls 
the few shillings that she earns so necessary. 

1679. Witli yo\u- official position and thorough 
knowledge do you approve of the conditions fif outwork 
in the poorer districts of Belfast ?— No. I do not 
approve of the long hours and low rates of pay. 

1680. Do you approve of the work being done in 
small households in a city? — No, I do not at all 
approve of it ; but as it is so necessary I would be 
veiw unwilling to see them deprived of it. 

”1681. You think it is necessary? — Yes. If the 
Imsband is delicate and out of work, or earning '-ery 
low wages, it is a-wfully necessary. 

1682. When you make that remark, are thfii-e aiiy 
efficient men in Belfast to-day earning low wages? — 
There are some skilled men in the linen trade who 
have been in the linen trade all tbeii' lives working foi' 
12.S. or 13*. a. week on the night shift — married men. 
It raquirea a ceriain amount of skill to <ln their \vork. 

1683. Do not statistics show that at the moment 
there is less unemployment in Belfast than iu any 
other city in Great Britain ? Are you aware of that ? 
— I cannot say that I am. I hope that it is so. 

1684. We. have the official statistics every mouth, 
audlam speaking from that point of view? — Labouroi-s' 
wages cenerally. except in the ship yards, ime ex- 
tremely low. 

1685. What do you i;onsider extremely low? — 
12*. to 15*. a week for a married juaii with a young 
family. 

1686. Have you any personal knowledge when you 
make that statement ? — I know from tlm people 
about me. 

1687. I happen to be an employer of labour myself 
in Belfast, Are you awai-e that no reputable employer 
would suggest offering a labourer less than 18*. a 
week ? — We have any ainonut of them working for 
14s. or 15*. — ^hundreds. 

1688. You astonish me. I imderstand that the 
standard rate is about 1/. a week? — There is no 
standard rate for the men I am speaking of. 

1689. I am told that thei-e is ;m absolute scarcity of 
male labour in Belfast ? — If you were engaged iu work 
like mine, you would get a rude awakening. 

1690. Are you nc)t speaking of the clas.s who do 
not want to work ? — No. They are men who will 
work when they can get it. I am speaking of some of 
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the foundries, for instance, where the wages do not 
go over 15*- a week. 

1691, We are always learning something. We 
cannot get men in the country districts for what you 
speak of?— Where they are organised as at Queen’s 
Yard, it is different ; but they are not organised in the 
c:ase j speak of- 

1 (i))2. That has a bearing ; but I am still of opinion 
that efficient laboui-ers commsuid 18.s. a week in 
Belfast ? — I wish it was the same all over. Un- 
fortunately I know it is the reverse in many cases. I 
('.ould collect information on the point. 

1693. I am sui-prised that one in your official 
position should want to encourage the canying on of 
the work in households by women and children ? — I 
would not encourage' it ; but seeing that the people 
need it so much, it is veiy necessary that they should 
<»et the work. If the wages of the men were_ better, 
the wife and children would not require to dc it. My 
ar-Tument is that the wages are so low that it is very 
necessary that the mother and children should do 
something. 

1694‘ You must be speaking about some very 
unfortunate district in Belfast. We ai-e conatantly 
losin"- men in the country that we are pajnng 1.8s. to. 
because they get If. nr .. guinea in Belfast ?- 
do they get it ? 


1695. In any ordinary employment, in the mills, 
and so on ? — They do not get over 16s. unless they are 
very verv special men. 

1696^ Sixteen shillings is a little improvement ?— 
That is the highest. I know of a '-wealthy company 
where married men work for 12s. or 14s. a week. 

1697. That is a poor type, I should think ? — 'ITiey 
are model employer-s, It is a very wealthy company. 

1698. Are yon talking of apprentices ? — I am 
talking of boys from 18 and married men._ There are 
auv number of strong strapping manned men in 
Belfast who get the -wages I liave spoken of. I have 
been told by men who liave attended the Labour 
Exchange for two or three months, that they corild not 
get work, and they stopped attending in disgust. 

{Mr. Hugh Barrie.) I am afraid that they ai-e 
inefficient. 

1699. (Jfrss Paterson.) Twelve shillings a week does 
not promote efficiency ? — They have been living on 
that for generations. I would very much rather that 
the wages were a guinea a week. It -would he the 
better for the women. I hope it will come to that 

1700. If the men could earn a living wage, you 
would be glad to see the outwork disappear ? — Yes. 

1701. That is your position? — Yes, that is my 
position exactly ; but seeing what the position is, I 
should ite sorry to see them deprived of it. 

withdi'cw. 


Mr. R. G. Lonsdale (Lurgan) examined. 


1702. (Chairman). Do you appear to-day to give 
evidence as an employer of outworkera in Lurgan?— 
Yes; I am an agent. , o t 

1703 How many outworkers do you employ.-— L 

li-ive ou my books 100. That would represent aljont 
1.50. because for one name in the book there ar-e soine- 
times two in the family sewing ; so I would say 150 
sewers. , t 

1704 In what district do those workers hve .-’—In 
the Ratiifriland district within a radius of, say, eight 

™'^1705 What class of work do you give out to be 
,lone ?— Thread-drawing work, linen and damas^ and 
also handkerchiefs. The sewing is done in the Ratli- 
friland district. . , 

1706. You also give out a certain amount ot 
weaving to be done? — Yes. . . t -- 

1707 What districts is it done in?— In i-.urgan. 
That is my place of business. The weavers that 1 
employ in Lurgan come from the neighbourhood of 

Is the sewing done exclusively by women 

and girls? — Yes. . t -d i 4.1 

1709. By whom is the weaving done?— By both 

men and women. _ , , , d 

1710. Is the majority of the work done by men . 

I should say that the majority are woinen. The men 
are more engaged in agi-icultural pursuits and work ot 
that kind, and in Belfast. , , , ■ • 

1711. I understand that the hand-loom weaving is 
principally done by women ?— I only speak of those 
whom I employ. Tlie bulk ot them are women. 

1712. How many fti'ms do you act for in your 

capacity of agent ? — Eour or five. _ _ 

1713 Are you paid by these firms a commission 
tor the work you d.. &r them?-Tee, on the omonnt 
of wages paid. . 

1714. Do yon get a certam percentage on the wages 

tS ’h™ mneh do yon got ?_10 per cent. 

1716. Is that clear profit to you .-—It is not; 1 
have to take my expenses out of it. 

1717 What expenses do you have to take from the 
10 per cent, ?-10s. a day. I go once a week to Rath- 
friland It costs me lOa. a day or more— say 10s. 

1718 Do YOU have to pay the carriage one way on 
the work you get sent to 

—Yes, one -way, to Belfast; and the oiviiei ot the 
goods pays it one way. 


1719. Have you ever calculated what is tlie net 
pei-centage you get ?— I should say that my expenses 
come to 2J per cent., leaving me per cent. net. 

1720. Is it your opinion that these outworkers 
should lie included in the benefits of the Insurance 
A(;t ?— Well, I would not have been here to-day if I 
had thought that they should be included. I hold that 
my occupation would iie gone. 

1721. What are yoiu- reasons for saying that? — I 
will tell you. There is no room for increased cost of 
production, and the parties that I act for will not pay 
the insurance. They will give the work to shop- 
keepers in the country, the same as is done in Donegal 
and in many other cases. 

1722. You are not a shopkeeper yourself? — No. 

1723. How would transfen-ing the work from youtu 
the shopkeeper benefit the manufacturers ? — They would 
take the work 011 any terms. I do not want the 
workers to be sweated, and in the corntry shops the 
tendency is to sweat the workers ; and the shopkeepers 
would actually work without commission at all and 
take it all out of the wages. The more work I give out 
the better. They expect the workei-s to lay the money 
out in the shops Ijefore they go out. 

1724. I would point out to you that you have made 
a rather s-weeping chai-ge against other agents who are 
shopkeepers, inasmuch as you have suggested that 
they would take work on any terms and make their 
profit out of the workei-s. Do you know that of your 
own personal knowledge ?— I do not know that of my 
own personal knowledge, but the workers tell me that 
that is the way they are treated. 

1725. Bub can yon place any reliance ou such a 
statement of the workers ?— 1 accept -what people say 
as an honest statement till 1 find that they are not 
telling the truth : then I do not heed them any more. 

1 726. Have you had occasion to -i-evify the state- 
ment that you teU us these workers have made to you ? 

-No, not personally. 

1727. So we cannot take much notice of such a 
sweeping charge '?— I am only telling you what I have 
heard, that is all. 

1728. Wliat is the average amount earned weekly 
by each worker "—There is so much dissimilarity in 
their earnings that 1 could not give you that. I pay 
away anything from Is. 6d. to 30s. The girls them- 
selves could probably tell you what they could earn if 
they were workii^ constantly. 
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1729. Ton say you hare 100 outworkers that you 
^ive work to? — Yes. 

1730. Oannot you tell us what is the average wage 
that any of these hundred workers eai-n in a week, or 
month, or year ? — I can tell you the total amount that 
I pay away. But allow me to qualify it in this way, 
that it depends in a great measirre on the class of 
work I am giving out. Supposing I was giving out 
plain work, the amount that I would pay away woijld 
he compai-dtively small. 

1731. Could you tell us approximately how much 
each of these 100 outworkers is paid hy you in a year ? 
— Their average eai-nings would he about, I should 
think, 4s. or 5s. a week. 

1732. Taking the whole of the 100 outworkers, 
they receive from you 4«. or 5s. a week ? — Yes. If 
they sat steadily and wrought closely, and wei-e not 
engaged on farm work or anything like that, they 
would probably earn 9s. or 10s.. I have known them 
to earn lOs. 

1733. Are you quite sure that the wliole of the 
100 outworkers' wages average in the 12 months about' 
5s. a week ? — Say 4s. 

1734. Do these 100 outworkers that you employ 
receive work from other agents ? — They do. They 
would probably have two or three men’s work in the 
house at the same time. 

1735. Is it possible that they may be earning, not 
4s. per week but 8s. or 12s. per week.® — You ■will 
understand that when they are earning 4s. from me 
they are leaving the other men’s work to stand by 
till mine is done, and then they take up the other 
man’s work. The reason they take work frojn more 
than one pai'ty is to secure constant employment; 
because I cannot keep them going constantly. They 
have no alternative. 

1736. Do you think, from your knowledge of the 
100 outworkers whom you employ, that 4s. is about 
the total amount that they can eani. inasmuch as 
they do not give their full time to it ? — Yes, that 

1737. Now you have told us that your objection to 
these outworkers being insm-ed is that you could not 
afford out of your small remuneration to pay the 
manufacturer’s part of the insurance ? — That is one 
reason. 

1738. Give me another one ? — Another one is that 
if the cost of production was increased more work 
would go to the machine. 

1739. How do you know that? — It is a question of 
pi-ice entii-ely. It is a question of £ s. d. 

1740. I do not want opinions, I want facts ? — It is 
a fact. 

1741. If you make a statement, I shall ask you to 
verify it by giving youi- authority. I suppose you 
mean to imply, when you say that insurance would 
increase the cost of production, that it would be 
injurious to the industry ? — Yes, that is what I mean. 

1742. Now, on what do you base that very definite 
conclusion ? Who told you that this small insurance 
contribution would increase the cost of production to 
such an extent that it would jeopardise the trade ? — 
Nobody told me that. I know it of my own knowledge. 
A fraction many a time puts us out. 

1743. This Committee is sitting to ascertain 
whether or not these outworkers should be included in 
the Insurance Act. You have come befoi-e us and you 
have made a very definite statement, that the 
employers' contribution would increase the cost of 
production to such an extent that it would jeopardise 
the industry. Now I want to know on what authority 
you make that statement? — I have had 41 years’ 
experience of the business, and I know something 
about it. It will inj'ore the industry. As a hona fide 
agent it will put me out. 

1744. I understand that. Now tell me something 
else ? — In the next place, the sewers will be in the 
hands of the country agents and the insurance will 
come out of their wages. 

1745. Do you realise what a small percentage the 
cost of the iusm-ance would be on the sums that yon 
handle ? — If you understood how little the balance 
is between machine-work and hand-work, you would 


. Lonsdale. [Continued. 


understand that a very small trifle would make all the 
difference. 

1746. Now you are getting to a practical illustia- 
tion. "What is the difference between, say, a hand- 
kerchief with hand-woi-k embroidery on it and a 
handkerchief ■with machine embroidery on it ? — Many 
a time one-eighth of a penny per dozen. It depends. 

1747. Can you give me a few illustrations. Is not 
the difference sometimes as much as &d. per dozen oi- 
ls. per dozen or 2s. per dozen ? — Ai-e we talking now 
abont the sewing ? There it is not a- question of the 
price of the goods, but a question uf the cost of the- 
work that is put on the goods. 

1748. How ai-e you going to prove to this Com- 
mittee that the small impost of the employer’s 
contribution is going to increase the cost of production 
to such an extent that it will jeopardise the trade? 
Does it amount to this : that you consider that the 
em)iloyer’s contribution — it is only an opinion, I take 
it — will be so high that it will, as it were, be the straw 
that breaks the camel’s back P — I do not say that it is 
entirely the difference in the cost. The addition to 
the cost of production puts me out of the business. 
My contribution affects me so much that it puts me 
out. 

1749. 1 am assuming — and 1 think 1 am right- - 
that the employer's contribution would not amount at 
the outside to more thau a 5 per cent, increase of the 
cost of production. Now I ask you whether yon think 
that that small impost is still going to jeopardise and 
ruin the trade ? — ^If 1 am out of it and I am not doing 
it any more and the sewers in consequence have to 
emigrate or go to the towns, the man who owns the 
goods has no alternative but to put them on to the 
machine. 

1750. I have put now several questions asking you 
to give us your authority for saying that the employer’s 
contribution would so inci-ease the cost of production as 
to he very hurtful to the trade, and yoti cannot give me 
any ? — All I can say is that, as fai- as I am concerned, 
it puts me out of the trade entirely. 

1751. You have made a statement and you cannot 
verify it. so I will go to another question. Now would 
there be any difficulty, supposing that these outworkers 
•were all included in the Act, in stamping the out- 
workers' cards with the employers’ contributions P — 
There -would be the greatest difficulty. 

1752. 'VYiU you tell us why p — I have to deal with 
70 or 80 of those sewers within four hours, and I am as 
busy as I possibly can be, and I would not have time to 
do anything else. In the next place, they are working 
for two or three parties, and they do not want me to 
know that they have another man’s work in the house. 
They come in with a dozen of work ; they say that they 
have been employed on it for, say, a fortnight, and as a 
matter of fact they have only been a week at it ; they 
have been working for another man. Now I should 
have to stamp the card for the time that they were 
employed on his work. 

1753. But if you had to stamp the cai-d, os an 
employer, only with a stamp corresponding with the 
amount of wages that you pay a particular worker, 
you have nothing to do with the other employer -Jt all 
Why could you not do that ? — It would be an addi- 
ditional laboiu-, and I should have to employ a clerk. 

1754. You have 100 outworkers? — Yes. 

1755. Does each of these 100 outworkers receive 
wages from you evei-y week ? — Not all. 

1756. How many ? — 50 or 60, 

1757. Then you would only have 50 or 60 cards to 
stamp every week? — Yes, and I would not have time 
to do it. 

1758. H<'W long would it take you to stamp 50 or 
60 cards. You first of all would have to find out 
exactly what each person had done. Could not you 
find that out easily ? — How could I find out how long 
they were engaged on my work when they had another 
man’s work in the house P 

1759. That has nothing to do with it. You know 
exactly what you pay your outworkers every week, do 
you not? — I know the total s'um. 

1760. Do the outwoi-kers have a book ? — No. 
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1761. Do you keep a careful record in your own 
books as to what you pay P — Tes, each sewer has an 
account. 

1762. So that you know precisely at the end of each 
week how much each outworker has earned and how 
much you pay? — Tes. 

1763. Why cannot you stamp the cards ? — Because 
I do not know whether they are a week or four weeks 
on it. 

1764. Supposing that the Commissioners were to 
agree to assess the employer’s contiibution on the 
amoimt of woi-k done, would not that remove the 
difficulty about stamping those cards ? — It would leesen 
the difficulty if the stamp had to be on the amount 
earned and not on the length of time they were earning 
it. The difficulty as far as the clerk is concerned 
would be greatly lessened, but the injury to the trade 
would be none the less. 

1765. Aa I understand you now, the difficulty is a 
vei-y small one ? — Yea. The difficulty is lessened. 

1766. And I suppose that is a task which anybody 
might have imposed on him with perfect fairness ? — I 
ha\'e enough to do aheady. There is not a moment 
that is not employed. As a matter of fact I cannot 
get away for lunch. 

1767. I suppose that tliis outwork is a subsidiaiy 
employment with these people ? — With some it is. and 
with some it is not. It is these to whom it is entirely 
their means of livelihood that I am thinking of. 

1768. How many of the 100 people you employ 
■would you say depend on this work for their livelihood ? 
— 2o per cent. 

1769. Are you insuring those 25 per cent, now ? — 
Ho ; it is not settled that we are to. 

1770. Yes, it is. The Act is veiy clear. AU out- 
workers to-day in Ireland who are mainly dependent 
on the outwork for their livelihood are, as a matter of 
fact, insurable at tliis moment? — They have presented 
no c:ards to me. If they presented the cards then I 
would stamp them. 

1771. But the Act does not make the presentation 
of cards a condition. You must get them yourself if 
necessary ? — I thought that a decision -was pending on 
that matter. 

1772. You had better see to it, because it is an 
important matter, and it is the law? — I know it is the 
law, but I understood that it was pending the decision 
of the Committee. 

1773. Wliat the Committee are deliberating on now 
is whether tlie 75 per cent, of partially employed out- 
workers should also be included. Do not you think 
that it would be i-ather an anomaly for some of the 
outworkei-s to be insured and others not P — Take it this 
way ! a daughter of a farmer with 50 acres of laud 
makes pin money by sewing for me. I do not think 
that I have any need to insure that girl. She is in 
almost as good circumstances, if not better, than I am 
ill myself. 

1774. Do you not think that it would be an anomaly 
for some of these people to be insured and others not? 
—No. 

1775. Might not some employers — I do not say you 

say : “ Here are some outworkei-s who ai-e wholly 

•' dependent on this work for their livelihood. We 

have to insure them. There are others on the other 
•• hand whom we need not insure. We iviU give the 
•• work to those ” ? — Yes. 

1776. So that it would be veiy hurtful for the 
insured outworkers if the others were left out ? — Yes ; 
they would not get employment. 


1777. (Miss Paterson.) You employ some hand- 
loom weavers, I think ? — Yes. 

1778. That is as a direct employer, not as an agent? 
— Yes. 

1779. Are those doing damask ?— No. There is nb 
parallel between damask and cambric weaving. 

1780. Ai-e those you employ doing damask or 
cambric ? — Light cambric for embroidering. 

1781. These are chiefly women? — The majority of 
them. 

1782. Have you a factory ? — No. The hand-loom 
weaving is a cottage industiy, the same as the sewing. 

1783. How many women do you employ in that 
way ? — I have about 60 looms going. 1 should say 
that 35 of them are wi-ought by women. 

1784. And the othere by men ? — Men and boys, 

1785. Do these workers work exclusively for you, 
or do they weave for othei’ firms ? — They work for 
three or four parties. A damask weaver works all for 
one man. There is no parallel between the two. 

1786. You do not employ damask weavers ?— I do 
not. 

1787. I am only speaking of your employees. How 
many of the men w'oidd be mainly dependent on their 
earnings as weavers ? — None of the men are entirely 
dependent on their earnings as weavers. 

1788. I did not say entirely; I said mainly — the 
bigger part ? — They weave from November to April, 
rinrSug the winter months. In the summer months, 
and the spi-ing and autumn, they are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. They work out because they 
can earn more. They get half-a-crown or 2s, a day for 
agricultural work, and not so much at the other work. 

1789. "WTiat would they earn at your hand-loom 
weaving ? — I have two classes. One class will earn 
7«. a week, and another class -snll earn 12s. The 7*. 
class would be principally girls. The 12s. class would 
be efficient expert weavers on the fine goods. 

1790. The efficient men would earn about 2s. a day. 
the same as they would earn at labouring ? — The cut 
of the web would be a fortnight's work, for ■which they 
would have 24s. ; that is 12s. a ■week. If they work 
closely they can eani that. 

1791. Would you consider tliat these men were 
insurable now ? — I understand that they come tmder 
the Act. As far as possible I would employ those who 
had a bit of land of their own. The Insurance Act 
will drive people into the toivns, or they ■vdll emigrate. 

1792. You would not employ them because of the 
cost to you ? — Exactly. It puts me out of the trade. 

1793. You cannot affiord it as an employer? — No. 

1794. The margin of profit is not big enough? — 
The maigin of profit is not big enough to allow me 
to pay. 

1795. (Mrs. Diclcie.) You state, from youi' know- 
ledge of the trade, which apparently extends over a 
number of years — 41 — that an increase in the cost of 
production of an eighth of a penny would be sufficient 
to make you lose ordere? You were talking of 
handkerchiefs at the time ? — I sell the goods in the 
piece. I am not an exporter. 

1796. What did the eighth of a penny refer to ? — 
The eighth of a penny per yard. 

1797. What sort of goods ? — Light -‘sheer" goods 
for embroidering, 

1793. Wea-ving? — Yes. 

1799. 'Was it on that that you based your opinion 
that the impost of the insm-ance contribution would 
mean losing the trade ? — Yes. I was only speaking 
so far as niy own trade is concerned. It is a special 
trade. I make light goods, and they are very fine. 


The witness ■witlidrew. 


Mrs. A. V. Montgomery, of Grey Abbey, examined. 


1800, (Ohainnati.) Do you come to speak to-day 
regarding the outworkers in and around the village of 
Grey Abbey ? — Yes. 

1801. How many outworkers are there in and near 
tliat village .“—Between 120 and ISO. The population 
is about -550 people, and almost every woma.u works 
at it. 


1802. Do you know if the conditions are similar to 
those in other outworking districts? — think so. I 
do not know for certain, because I do not visit 
regularij' other towns or villages ; but my impression 
is that they are very much the same. 

1803. What is the nature of the work done at 
Grey Abbey ? —Embroidery of pocket-handkerchiefs 
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and bed-spreads, aad things of that sort. They call it 
flowering. Some is beautifully done and is -vei-y tine, 
and that is better paid. Some is very coarse. It is 
done on linen. , ,, , 

1804. Do you know if the outworkers themselves 

desire to be included within the scope of the Insurance 
Act ? — They desire to be excluded. _ 

1805. They have unanimously signed a petition tor 
exclusion, have they not ?— Tes, 118 did ; nearly all 
did. About half a dozen did not. 

1806 Can yon tell us what led them to take this 
step P— I rather led them to take it. I di-ew up a 
little statement of what their case was, liecause they 
could not express themselves, being uneducated. I 
asked them if that was what they felt, and if so, if they 
would like to sign. , 

1807. Were you influenced by your own 3 adgment 
, on this question, or were you informed by the agents 

and middlemen that the impost of the employers con- 
tribution would drive the trade away ?— I was informed 
by them of that ; but after seeing them all separately 
I came to the conclusion that they would not gain any- 
thing by misleading me, and it seemed to me true that 
the trade would be driven away. 

1808. Did you realise yourself what a small per- 
centage the employers’ contrihution would mean on 
the cost of production?— Yes; but then they would 
take it off the wages. Almost all our workers in G-rey 
Abbey would be non-coutvibutory. Almost all earn 
under 9.'>. a week, and therefore would not themselves 
have to pay ; and that would cause the agents to )»■ 

still more against it. 

1809. Do I understand that the work is given out 
to the outworkei-s entirely thi-ough the agents ? — Yes. 
There ai-e seven who come into the village. 

1810. And the agents’ remimeration is only 10 per 

cent. ? — Yes. j.i 

1811. So perhaps they could not afford to pay the 
employei-s’ contribution ?— That is what they declare. 

1812. And you ventured on that to recommend 
these outworkers to sign a petition against being 
included within the Act. I say that with great respect 
to you ?— They had all been very much frightened by 
the agents, and believed that the ti-ade would he with- 
drawn, the coarse work being done bymucliinery and 
the tine work being done abroad. They spoke to me. 
and I was only voicing what they had said. 

1813. Supposing that that was an alai-mist view to 
take, and that the head employers — I do not say the 
agents — did not object to paying the contribution, you 
would welcome the outworkers’ inclusion in the Act, I 
suppose? — Yes. 

1814. Tour only objection to it was that you feared 
that the agent might withdraw this work from the 
people who want it so badly ?— Yes. Tim coarser kind 
is done more and more by machinery. They could 
have the fine work done aliroad. It seemed to me a 
risk. It was, a case of bird in the hand being worth 

• two in the bush. 

1815. I appreciate that. Have you spoken to 

agents regarding this insurance? — Yes, to each of 
them. - „ 

1816. Aud they all take a doleful view .-'—Yes. 

■ 1817. Did they tell you how the work could be 
done if they withdrew the work from the home- 
workers ? Yes ; they said that they could get the 

fine work done in Switzerland and the coarser done by 
machinery ; and already the machine is doing much 
more than it used to do. 

1818. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
agents would be able to cany out this threat without 
involving themselves in much greater expense than 
would be involved in paying the insurance contribu- 
tions ?— I do not think that the postage would come tu 
as much as paying per head on each woman that 
they employ now. 

1819. Can you tell me the average amount whicli a 
home-worker earns in Grey Abbey? — About 6«. 

1820. How long do they work for that ?— Quite 12 
hours a day, often more. 

1821. Then that is a sweating wage ? — Yes. 

1822. Is the work continuous ? Du they work all 
the year round? — It is not cprite regular; it has fluc- 


tuations. In the winter it is scantier and worse paid ; 
but it is a regular trade in the sense that it has gone 
on for years and years. 

1823. Are the outworkem mainly dependent for 
their living on what they earn ? — It would be the 
means of a grown-up girl eaniing her livelihood. She 
must go to some work. They do nut go into factoiles 
liecause they cannot afford lodgings at Newtownards 
or elsewhere. As the agricultural wages are very low, 
it is most necessary that the wives should bring in a 
little. It is not the main living where there is a man. 

1824. Those outworkers who are mainly dependent 
on their earnings for their livelihood are insurable 
now. Would it not be a very serious anomaly if ii- 
certain number of outworkers were insured and some 
were not insured ? Would there not be a tendency on 
the part of these agents to give the work to noii- 
insnred outworkers ? — Tes, I think that if it is done 
at all it had better be general, especially as the 
workers who are mainly dependent on it are worse <iff 
to start with. 

1825. There are a certain number of outworkers in 
your district who are bound to be insured ; so that the 
position we are faced with is this : that if you leave the 
Act as it is to-day, and do not include the outworkers 
who are not mainly dependent, you run a serious risk 
of doing pei-manent injury to the most deserving class 
of outworkers ? — Yes. I should imagine that it is 
better that all outwoz-kers should be included. 

1826. So that, if it is the case that a certain 
number of these outwoi'kers are insurable to-day. do 
you not think it imperative that the others should be 
insured too ? — Tes. I did not know that that was the 
position. It makes a diffei-enee. 

1827. This Committee is considei-iug whether they 
should all be insured or not. So that, on the whole, if 
the employers could be induced to help the agents auil 
remove the fear of the work being taken from the 
district, you would ratlier welcome the inclusion of all 
outworkers than otherwise ? — Yes ; but then there is 
the fear of it being taken off the wages. They will 
make the wages still lower than they are. I do not 
know if anything could be done about that. 

1828. (Miss Paterson.) You said that there ivas a 
statement signed by t]u‘ workers. Have yon a copy of 
it? — Yes {prn<hici(i<i the same). Shall I read it out? 

1829. Please; I would like to see what they sign? 
— ■•‘VVe the outworkers (embroiderers) of the village 
“ of Grey Abbey, County Down, beg that we should 
“ not be included in the National Health Insurance 
“ Act for Ireland. The agents who give out our 
“ work to ns have warned us that it i.s likely to be 
“• withdrawn from the majozity, and perhaps even the 
“ whole trade may be destroyed if we have to he 
•• uisured. We depend so greatly upon this work for 
“ our livelihood that to include us in the Insurance 
•• Act would be doing us, not a benefit, but an iiTc- 
•• parable iiijuz-y. We beg, therefore, to be exempt. 
•' Almo.sl the whole adult female population of Grey 
" Abliey are outworking embroiderers. No family 
•• can maintain itself without it, and as for lone 
“ women and widows, they have nothing but these 
“ low wages betzveen them and starvation.” 

1830. When that statement was drawn up, you 
thought that all outworkers might be left out from the 
Act? — Yes. I thought that the Committee was held 
on outwoi’kers completely. 

1831. Have the agents you have talked to taken the 
view, in speaking to you, that they would be responsible 
for the employers’ contribution ? — Yes. 

1832. It was in their minds that they would have to 
pay the employers’ contribution ? — Yes. 

1833. There are a number of women who depend on 
sewing for their livelihood ? — Yes, 

1834. Can they live on tlie 6s. u week or .so tliat 
thay earn, or is it supplemented fi'om the rates? — Yes, 
in some cases, and in some cases it is old women who 
have the old age pension. But they live very poorly. 

1835. I am sui-e they must. Are others of them the 
wives of agricultural labourers ?-- -Yes. 

1836. What would an agricultiiriil labourer's wage 
bo ? — About T2s, a week. 
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1837. la that including any allowances of coal or 
cottage ? — Only a small minority iiave a free cottage. 
Most of them have the rent to pay. Luckily the rents 
are low, from Is. to Is. 4tZ. a week. But the ■ivages arc 
so low that it makes a great difiiei'en(;e. 

1838. Yes. it makes a substantial dilfereiice. The 
Act states that the employer must not take off the 
workers’ wages his share of the contribution ? — But 
how would iiat be carried out ? 

1839. Of coui-se one feels that unscrupulou.s 
employers may get round it, but an honest employei'. 
knowing that it is prohibited by tlie Act, would not do 
it? — A woman :ictnally said herself ‘-Then what we 
shall get a week will he threepence leas.” As it is a 
sweating wage to start with, it is serious to make it still 
lower- 

1840. If there were a standard wage such us is 
required by a trade board, the employer, if he took his 
share from the worker, could only do it directly ? — If 
there was a minimiun wage, it would be an enormous 
advantage. 

1841. Do yon think that the workers, before they 
signed the statement, understood the benefits of the 
Act ? — It is very difficult to explain to them ; but I 
told them that thej' would have 7«, a week, if they were 
ill, for 2l> weeks. I pointed out all those things; but 


they thought that the risk of losing their daily work 
was too great. 

1842. (iifrs. Dickie.) Take tire married women who 
do not work all the time, what would their earnings be ? 
— They nm dorm to somethiug quite small — 4s.. 3s.. 
2s.. and Is, 6d. 

1843. What would the avei-age be for those who did 
uot work all their time? Would it be 2s. ? — A little 
higher, 3s. I should say, but I do not knorv exactly.- 

1844. {Chairman.) When you state that the wages 
are from 4s. to 6s., is that from the whole of the em- 
ployers ? — Yes. I was very much surprised at that. I 
find that very often they go to thi-ee agents, and even 
then that is a good average. There are cases of 12s. 
or 15s. a rveek. ‘I have put that in my report-. They 
wonld then be contributory. There arc only about six 
like that. 

1845. (jlfrs. Dickie.) Specially good workers ? — 
Specially good workers who have almost a talent for it 
and do it very beautifully. An employer said to a 
young woman I know that he would be very glad to pay 
for her. 

1846. She has a monopoly, as a matter of fact, of 
that kind of work ? — She also would contribute. 

1847. (Miss Paterson.) She would do fine work, 
initialling, and that sort of tliiug P — Yes. Butthelow- 
paid workers often do quite a fine initial for a farthing. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. .JoSKPH McDowell (Agent 'of Newtorvuards) recalled. 


1848. {Chuii'iiuiii.) Have you some additional facts 
to lay before us ? — I have brought some hand-work 
and some machine-work (producing some specimens), It 
is neaj'ly impossible to tell the difference in some cases 
between hand-work and machincvwork. This sh<;ws 
what wc have to fight against. - 


1849. In what way do you have to fight against it ? 
— If the hand work gets any dearer, they will put it on 
the machine. 

1850- What are the relative prices? — I could not 
tell you the machine price, not being a manufacturer. 


The witness withdrew. 


The Reverend W. S. Heron, of Bathfriland, examined. 


1851. (Chairman.) I understand that you wish to 
present to us to-day a petition signed by between 200 
and 300 outworkers against their inclusion in the 
Insurance Act P — Yes, praying that they be excluded 
from the operation of the Act. 

1852. What is the origin of this petition? — Thi' 
origin, I siippi>se, rests with myself fii-stof all. I asked 
the girls in the congi-egation to join the Presbji:erian 
Health Society in connection with the Presbyterian 
Chiu'cb. 

1853. (Miss Paterson.) Is that iui approved society ? 
— Yes. I wrote then to the secretary of the society 
for information in regard to the outworkers, and the 
secretary wrote me back to say that the case of the 
outwoi-kers was being considered by tliis Committee 
now, and that I had better do nothing. I asked the 
girls to inaiire until the Committee had given tlieir 
decision. Then a number of the girls in eonneetion with 
the congregation asked me if it were not better to 
bold a meeting to see what could be done. The}' were 
afraid that they would lose the work in their homes if 
the Act came into operation : and the result of that 
meeting was this memorial to you to-day. 

1854. (Chaimmn.) Can you tell us the nature of 
the work that they do in this district ? — It is what they 
call fancy drawn-thread work on handkerchiefs, linen, 
damask and other material. 

1855. Do I underatandthat you were the instigator 
of this petition?— I was asked by the girls at the 
meeting to draft a petition, 

1856. What are the main reasons why the girls 
asked you to draw up a petition against inclusion in 
the Act,? — The first reason was that they were afraid 
that if they came under the operation of the Act, and 
the employers had to pay for them the employera 
contribution, in many cases the employers would be 
forced to erect machines and put the work to machines, 
and so take away the work from the country districts 
and cottages. 

u 111010 


1857. Tliey thought with that prospect before them 
that they ought to do all they could to prevent such 
an Act coming into force ? — Quite so. 

1358. Were they informed by the agents or middle- 
men that the work would be taken away from them ? — 
I do not know that. 

1859. Where did they get their information from r 

The idea, I might say. is almost instinctive, in the 

sense that the bulk of tbe work they used to do has 
been put to the machine already. 

1860. Their fear was that the addition to the cost 
of production, i.e., the employers’ contribution, would 
be such that it might drive the trade away ? — Yes, that 
was the fear. 

1861. Do you kiiow the rate of wages which these 
i)utworkers are earning in your district ? — In my own 
congregation, I do. I took the opportunity of making 
a district inquiry as to what they were eai-ning. It 
runs from half-a-cvown to 4s. a week. 

1862. Not higher than that ? — An odd gul might 
make something higher if she worked for the whole 
week. In the district in which I live, nine-tenths of 
Ihe girls are engaged in farm hvbonr. too — whelping t<> 
put in the crops, wetiding, harvesting, and so on. If 
they were working all the time they might be able to 
make more. 

1863. Do you know the rate of wages per day that 
they earn? Do they earn, for instance, as low as 

6(7. a day?— I have a girl in my congregation 
making twopence a day. 

1864. She is probably a veiy incompetent worker ? 
— No, she is not. 

1865. Why is it. then ? — She is working at hand- 
kerchiefs. 

1866. How long does she work? — Perhaps the 
ladies here will understand what I mean. There is a 
little thread-drawn work in the comer, and she only 
gets 2(7. a dozen for those. 

1867. Does it take a whole day to do it? — She 
works a whole day at it. 

D 
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1868. Can you fcell us whether any of the out- 
workers in your district are wholly or mainly dependent 
on the outwork for their livelihood ? — Tes, a uumher 
in the district, 25 per cent, would he entirely dependent, 
I should say. 

1869. Do you realise that those 25 per cent, are 
already insurable ? — I know they are insurable. 

1870. They ai-e in the Act at this moment ? — But 
there is this about it : these girls who are dependent 
entirely on this work for their livelihood will get no 
more work. What are they to do then ? That is my 
trouble. 

1871. If the 75 per cent, of non-insured outworkers 
are not included in the Act, they will very likely get 
the work, to the detriment of the 25 per cent, who are 


probably more in need of it ? — My opinion is that the 
25 per cent, would bare to starve or emigrate. 

1872. So that, putting aside for the moment the 
fear of losing the work, would not the solution be that 
they should all be insui-ed, or none of them ? — It may 
be so that none should be insured. 

1873. The fear that these people have is very 
natural, and I quite sympathise with them, but if that 
is i-emoved, I suppose that these girls would welcome 
the insurance ? — That is a question that I could not 
possibly answer — but I should say “ no.” 

1874. Have you anything else you wish to say ?— 
Might I ask you to take this memorial as evidence also. 
{The memorial was handed in.*) These girls are 
from my congregation. They might like to say 
something. 


The witness withdi'ew. 


Miss Trijilet and Mi, 

1875. [Chairman, to Miss TrimlB'y.) How long have 
you been doing oirtwork ? — Twenty years. 

1876. Is it entirely sewing? — Tes, and drawn-thread 
work. 

1877. Are you one of the girls who have bad 
apprehensions that, if yon are included in the Insurance 
Act, the work will be taken away from you ? — Tes. 

1378. Ton thought that if you were compulsorily 
insured, the employers might feel that they could not 
afford to pay the contributions, and so the work might 
be taken away from you ? — Tes. 

1879. Is that feelii^ pretty general amongst the 
girls in the district ? — Tes. 

1880. Supposing that that fear- was entirely removed, 
would they like to he insured then ? — No. 

1881. Why not? Do the girls understand what the 
benefits are that they would derive under the Act ? — 
Tes, I think so. 

1882. Surely, if the fear of the work being taken 
away from them is removed, they must wish to enjoy 
the benefits ? — There is not any wish to be insured. 

1883. Why ? — It would take the work away. 

1884. But supposing that it did not take the work 
away, would they like to be insured then ? — I could 
not answer. 

1885. (To Miss Corbett) Are you one of the girls 
who signed the petition ? — Tes. 

1886. Are you afraid, too, that insurance might 
mean that the work would he taken away? — Tes. 

1887. If that fear was removed, would you like to 
be insured ? — We would sooner be where we are. 

1888. Because you are afraid that something might 
happen? — We would sooner be where we are. getting 
the work from the agents. 

The witnesi 


8 Corbett examined. 

1889. But supposing that the insurance did not 
cost you anything, or a very small amount, would you 
not like to have the benefits if you are ill? — We do 
not wish insurance at all. 

1890. Supposing you were ill, would you not like 
to liLive 7s. 6(1. a week for so many weeks, while you 
are ill? — We do not wish it at all. 

1891. But supposing you were ill and somebody 
came to you and said ; ” Tou are very ill, and you have 
" been for the last six weeks ; I will give you 7s. 6d. 

a week " — ^would yon take it ? It would be rather 
tempting, would it not ? I will not press it. I suppose 
the real reason is that you girls do not quite under- 
stand what benefits the Act may bring to you. It is 
not introduced arbitrarily to hurt people, but it is 
introduced to benefit them. What you feel is that, 
while there is any fear of the work being taken away, 
you would rather not run the risk ? — Tes. 

1892. [Miss Paterson, to Miss Trimley.) Who sug- 
gested to you that the work might be taken away from 
you; did the agents tell you? — There is a failure of 
work. We do not have as much employment as we 
did. More is done by the machines than was formerly 
done. 

1893. But that is not because of the Insurance Act. 
but of something else. Is it the agents who have said 
that the work will be taken away ? What put it into 
your minds that the Insurance Act would take the 
work away from you ? Tou are just afraid of it ? — 
Tes 

1894. Do the agents speak about it when they give 
you the work ? — They do not talk very much about it, 
indeed. 

lS94(x. What made you think of getting up this 
petition ? — Well, we all agi-eed. 

5s withda'ew. 


Mrs. Graham examined. 


1895. (Chairman.) Do you attend to-day to give 
evidence regarding the outworkers employed in the 
district of Portadown ? — Tes. 

1896. How many outworkers can you speak of 
from your own knowledge ? — I should say that there 
a, re about 250. I knowmostof them. Iwouldnotsay 
that I know every one personally. 

1897. How many of the 250 do you come in contact 
with ? — I do not come directly in contact with them 
now. but I have managed a stitching factory for a 
number of years, and I came in contact witb many of 
them. 

1898. When were you in close connection with 
them last?— Two years ago ; in fact less— a year ago. 

1899. How many of the 250 outworkers did you 
know then ? — One hundi-ed. 

1900. What is the nature of the work in which they 
are engaged? — Thread-drawing, vice-folding, over- 
seaming. And there are also shirt makers in Porta- 
down, but I never had anything to do with them. I 
know something about them. 


1901. Is this work exclusively done by women and 
girls ? — Tes, and children. 

1902. How many firms distribute the work in the 
district of Portadown ?— I should say four. I am not 
speaking of the hand-loom work. If you include that, 
there would be a great many more. 

1903. Are there any other fu-ms who give out work 
to outworkers ? — No, I think that there are only four 
in Portadown. 

1904. Is the work given out direct, or througli 
agents ? — Three of them give it out direct, in fact I 
think four. 

1905. Would the employer be quite c^ognisant of 
the name and address of each of the outworkers ? — 
He would know the name of the householder, but he 
would not know who did the work. 

1906. He would know whom he gave the work to ? 
— Tes. Sometimes there would be six people working 
at the one lot and only one person paid. 

' 1907. Is it your opinion that these outworkers 

should be included in the benefits of the Insurance Act ? 


• Appeodii 'VIII. 
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— I think that if they are, in Poi-tadown, it would do 
them more harm than good. 

1908. Can you tell \is why ? — There is not nearly so 
much thread-drawing being done now as there used to 
be, and the punch stitch is largely taking the place of 
the sheer stitch. I think that if there was very much 
put on they would change their system. 

1909. Who told you that a slight increase would 
change the system ? — No one told me at all ; I did not 
want anyone to tell me that. 

1910. Do you know manufacturers’ prices ? — Yes. 

I know a good deal about them. 

1911. Do you know the profits they make ? — Yes. 

1912. Have you been a manufacturer yourseK ? 
How did you find out? — I know perfectly well the 
profit they make on the stitching. In my department 
I had to give a return of the profit weekly. 

1913 In your opinion, the cost of the insurance 
would absorb all that profit? — I do not say that it 
would take it all ; I would not like to say that. 

1914. Would it take a considerable part of it? — It 
would. 

1915. What percentage would the insurance come 
to ? — Heally, I do not know. 

1916. How do you know, then, that the cost of 
insurance would sweep away all the profit ? — I have not 
yet said that it would take away all the profit. 

1917. Take away so much of it that it would jeopar- 
dise the trade ? — I did not say that. I said that if it 
was taxed with a large expense it was likely to make 
the thread-di-awing less. 

1918. The only deduction I could make from your 
reply was that you had in your mind the Insurance 
Act. What else had you in youi- mind ; because you 
have made a statement to us, and I want to know 
what it is based on ?— It is based on my own opinion. 

1919. It is yoiu opinion, but you have no facts? 
When you spoke about the extra cost, you had the 
Insurance Act in your mind ? — Yes. 

1920. Only that ? — Certainly. 

1921. So that I was quite right in saying that the 
only deduction I could make fi'om your reply was that 
it was the cost of the Insurance Act that you had in 
your mind ? — Yes. 

1922. Then I come to the same question again : On 
what authority do yon say that the cost of the Insurance 
Act is going to jeopardise the trade ? — ^Because there 
is a very small percentage of profit on hand-stitching. 

1923. But you do not know what the cost of the 
Insurance Act is going to be, do you ? — No, but I know 
how much the workers earn ; and you have to go into 
all those details before you know to a farthing how 
much the insuranee will cost. 

1924. I suppose the Committee may take it that it 
is a guess on your part ? — Yes, just a guess from my 
osvn experience of the business. 

1925. Can you tell us what the average amount 
earned weekly by each worker is ? — I think between 3s. 
and 4-‘<. I have averaged the earnings of the outworkers 
for three months of about the best factory in Porta- 
down. I calculate the avei-age as 3s. 8|d. 

1926. How many hours do they work for that wage ? 

It woidd be impossible to tell. Some of the people 

would bo employed in the factories and take hand- 
kerchiefs home and do them at night. Others would be 
children and old women working practically all the day, 
or the children after they come from school. Classing 
all the outworkei-s together, 3s. 8Jd. is the average. 
That is for the last three months. I thought you 
would like that. 

1927. I am much obliged to you. Can you tell us 
whether the rate of wages is more or less than Is. 6d. a 
day, taking an average speed worker ? — I do not think 
that the worker would eai-n more, and it would take a 
pretty good worker to earn Is. 6d. 

1928. If she did not, the whole of the contribution 
■would be borne by the employer ? — I presiime so. 

1929. Yon think that the contribution might be so 
high that it would be sufficient to turn the balance and 
injure the industry?— I think so. Some half-dozen 
people would get the work. It would be divided 
between those. 


1930. Are any of these workers, that you have come 
across, mainly dependent on the outwork for their 
livelihood ? — Some of them are ; the majority are not. 

1931. Those who are, come under the Act now. 
They are insurable persons ? — I do -not think that the 
outworkers are insurable. 

1932. You must take it from me, because it is so ? 
— Of course, you know better than I do about it. 

1933. Those outworkers to whom I have just 
referred, are to-day insurable under the Act ? — I was 
not aware of it. 

1934. Now, would it not be rather an bijustice, 
in any district to have some outworkers insured and 
others not ? — I think that it would not be at aU fair. It 
should apply to all or none. 

1935. Would there uot be a tendency on the part 
of some employers to leave out those who are insurable 
and who may be a more deserving class of outworker ? — 

I think that the employers would make less people do 
the work and the older people might suffer if they have 
to be insured. 

1936. Just follow my point. I am assuming a 
certain class of pei'sons who are insured and who are 
wholly or mainly dependent on the outwork for their 
livelihood. They may be widows and people who 
absolutely want the work, whereas others do it to assist 
theii- ordinary incomes ? — Tlie great majority only do it 
as a sort of assistance, 

1937. Would it not be a great hardship if the 
work was taken away from these deserving people who 
are mainly or wholly dependent on it for their liveli- 
hood, and given to other people who do it as a sort of 
subsidiary work ? — I do not think that it would be at 
all fair. It would be a great hai-dship. It was a case 
in point hke that that made me in favour of their not 
being insured. 

1938. But some of them are insurable already, and 
if we ai-e not to do a great injustice we must insure 
the others. Now, do you not think that under the 
circumstances they all ought to be insured ? You 
have admitted that these people who are insured are a 
most deserving class, and you have admitted that it 
wo old be a great injustice to them to have the work taken 
away from them. You have said that there is a chance 
of some employers taking the work away from those 
who are dependent on it and giving it to those who are 
not in.siiiuble at present, who ai'e not dependent on the 
work. Now, would it not be much better to remove the 
possibUity of injustice being done to those who are 
mainly dependent on the outwork, by insuring the 
others ? As I have told you, if the rate of wages is less 
than Is. 6d. a day the employer pays the whole. Now, 
do you not think that what I have put to you is the 
only solution ? — It is a question of excluding those 
ah'eady insured or bringing them all in, 

1939. I quite agree that it is a question of whether 
we should exclude those or include the others ? — I 
would lie for excluding the lot. 

194U. (ilfrss Pcifei-soM.) The outwork that is done in 
Por-tadoivu includes the same kind of work that is also 
done in factories ? — Yes, not thread-drawing — over- 
seaming and vice-folding. 

1941. Do you do anything with embroidery ? — There 
is no embr'oideiy in Poifadown. 

1942. lufaetories, do you mean? — Outwork Imean, 
and I do not think there is any inside, 

1943- Outworkers in weaving and vice-folding are 
doing the same work as people are doing inside the 
factories ? — Yes. 

1944. The people inside the factories are insured 
anyhow ? — Yea. 

1945. If we adopted the view that all outworkers 
should be excluded, does it occur to you that that would 
be an injustice to another and equ^y deserving class 
of people — the people who are employed in the factories ? 
— I do not think that it would injure the inworkers. I 
do not think that thread-drawing would ever be done 
inside. 

1946. Excluding the thread-drawers, what do you 
say ? — I do not think that it would injure the inside 
workers at all. 

1947. Why not? Would it not be likely that em- 
. ployers would give the workout? — Over-seaming ig 

D 2 
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done so very neatly and well on the machine that it 
would ruin the trade to get it all done outside hy hand 
now. The machine di>es it so much nicei-, and I do 
not think it would be done outside again, apart from 
the question of insui’ance. 

194.8. Would there be any danger of its being done 
outside by machine ? — No, I do not think so. There 
are very few (I do not think any) over-seamiug machines 
among outworkers. It is done by hand outside. 
Inside it is done by machine. 

1919. (Mrs. Dickie.) The outworkers yon are speak- 
ing of are all living in the town of Portadowu P— 
Prai^tically. 

1950. Ton do not speak for the country outworkers P 
—Some of them come from the <u>untiy for the work. 


1951. Would they be fai-mers’ daughtei-s and that 
class ? — Very few of them. 

1952. Wliat class of person would they be ?— People 
who work for fanners and labourers’ friends. 

1953. Are those in the town not wholly dependent, 
the wives of men working in the factory ?— Yes. 

1954. Ton included them in the aver.-ige ?— Tes, 
that was the average of every class. I took the average 
of one woman, the best case 1 could get of a person 
really dependent on her outw'ork. She hei-selt. and 
her daughters worked. Her daughter, who was mai-rled, 
worked in the factory. The three ^yol'ked. The 
daughter who was married worked at night i tlie others 
worked nil day ; they earned 1 1 '.s. 9d. ni tin? week. 


Miss Minnie Eodgebs examined. 


1955. {Chair)na»:) Do you attend to-day as secre- 
taiy of the Lurgan Hemniei-s, Veiners and General 
Women Workers' Trade Union ?— Yes. 

1956. Do you include outworkers in youi- member- 
ship ? — No, not yet. 

1957. Do you come in contact with the outworkers.-' 

Certainly, I come in contact with them. Last year I 

had to get some evidence with regard to outside work. 

195S. Do you know anything of the nature of the 
work in which the outworkers are engaged ? — Thread- 
di-awiug, vice-folding, and over-seaming. 

1959. Is it your opinion that the outworkers should 
be incduded in the benefits of the Insin-anee Act ?— 

^^^960. Why ? I think it would be i-ather hard if 

they were excluded from the Act. For mstance, take 
the'mamed woman in the house who does some work. 
If you excluded her, it would be a loss to her in case of 
mateniity or in case of sickness. 

1961. Have you made any inquii-ies of outworkers as 
to whether they would like to be included in the Act ? 

No, I have not maxie inquiry as to whether they would 

like to be in-.-iluded in the Act ; but I have had lots of 
applications for membership, and I have said that we 
could not deal with them until some an-angement was 
made with regard to outside workers. 

1962. Is there an executive committee of your 
society P — Yes. 

1963. Has it met and discussedthe question? — Not 
with regard to outside work. 

1964. Are you here to-day to give us your own 
peisomil opinion ? — Yes. 

1965. Have you had a considerable amount of 
work amongst this class of people, and have you coii- 
sitlerable knowledge of them? — Yes. 

1966. (Miss Paterson.) With regard to the work 
which members of your miion are doing, they are 
working in factories, are they not? — Yes. 

1967. At what? — Hemming and veining and vice- 
folding. 

1968. Is that also done by work* 

— Yes, vice-folding. 


n their homes ? 


1969. Not hemming and veining ?— There imiy be a 
(c^v wlio do that in the house. 

1971). Is there not much hemming 'lone in th*! 
house?— Very little. 

1971. Ai-e tlie factory workers competing with the 
home workers for the work ?— I should not say so. 

1972. The people you spealc of, who are employed 
in factories and worksliops, are now insurahle, and 
contributions have to be paid for them ? — Yes. 

1973. If the outworkers were excluded from the 
Act. would there lie danger of the factory worker.s 
losing their employment and its going to the out- 
workers ? — That might happen in the case of vice- 
folding and over-seaming. I daresay it would aifect 
those who do that. 

1974. It might operate unfairly, you inriiu. lo the 
factory worker? — Yes. 

1975. You have no outworkers at all in your mnon 
-No. 

1976. The people you speak for are working full 
time in the factories ? — Ye.s. I was asked to speak 
about the outside worker. 

1977. But do you know the outside workers ?- 
Yes. 

1978. Do you know what their earnings nre ? — Last 
winter I had occasion to try to get evidence for the 
Sweating Inquiry, and I found that some of the outside 
workers would not earn more tlian 5*. and some would 
earn a little lower than that. 

1979. Would these be people who would be mainly 
dependent on their earnings ? — Yes. I have not come 
across anyone who was not dependent on them to some 
extent. 

1980. Can they live on 5s. a week ?— With that ;uid 
their husbands’ wages. A good weaver would not earn 
more than 13s. a week on an average. The wife 
might earn about 5s. n. week in drawing, vice-folding or 
something. 

1981. She would be mainly dependent on her 
husband? — Yes, that is why I think it is a pity that 
the married woman should be excluded from the Act. 
Though she is not expected to be depending on what 
she eaiTis. still she is depending on 11. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow, at Londondei-ry, at 10 o’clock. 
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Sm ERNKST HATCH. Bart. {Ch'unnnn). 

Mr. Hugh Barrib, M.P. 1 Mr. E. A. R. Wrunbr (Fierrdnnj). 

Mvh. Diciok. I 

Mr. David Hogg iinJ Mr. G-uy P. Mokkish i-xawiniHl. 


1982. {Ohairman.to Mr. Hogg.) Do you appear to- 
dav to give evidence as an employer of outworkers ? — 
Yes. 

1982n. How many outworkers do you employ ? — 
I could not tel] you. 

1983. In what districts do these workers live ? — In 
Inishowen. {Mr. Morrhh.) We employ a good many 
in County Deri-y. 

1984'. What clas.s of work do you give out to be 
done ? — (ilfr. Hogg.) White shirts, (iifr. Morrinh.) 
White shirts and a certain process of tlie collar 
making. 

198.5. Is that work done exclusively by women iind 
girls ? — (ilfr. Hogg.) It is done exclusively by women 
and girls. 

1986. Are you iui independent employer, or do you 
send work out through agents ? — I am an independent 
employer in all case.s. 

1987. How many outwoikei’s do yoii employ ? — I 
cannot tell you. They work for us and work for other 
people. They might work for my friend here alternatel}-, 
and we do not continuously employ tliem. We have 
slack times, like everyone else, and they go to see where 
they can get work elsewhere. 

1988. How many outworkers are there in the 
districts applying for employment ? — I could not tell 
you. I have infonnation at the factory which I could 
have brought. We liave to make a retiini to the 
factory inspectors of the people whom we employ. 
There may be several people in one family — two. thi'ee, 
four, or five. 

1989. But do you kirow the numbers of the out- 
workers you have on your books ? — I could get it. 1 
will send it up. {Mr. Mornih.) As far as we ai'e con- 
cerned, in one district wliei-e we give the work ont 
om'selves, Ballai'dau, we have about 190 workers on our 
books. That represents over 300 workers. As regards 
Inishowen, I do m>t know, because there we employ an 
agent. 

1990. What is the average amount car-ued weekly 
by each worker H — (Mr. Hogg.) 1 cannot^ tell you, 
because they are not continuously working for us. 

1991. What is the average amount yon pay weeklyto 
the workers ? — I cannot tell you. (Mr. Mon-ish.) I can 
tell yon in regard to one district where our own man 
gives the work out. The average for 52 weeks amounts 
to about 3s. Id. a week on the total number we employ. 
It varies in certain three months of the year. When 
work is more plentiful it would amount to 3«. 4d. or 
3s. 6d., and drop down to 2s. 9d. in other months-- 
August, September, and October, when the girls work 
at other occupations. The average all through the year 
is what I have given. 

1992. How many weeks in the year have they taniy 
continuous employment ?— There is work eveiy week 
going on. 

1993. You said iust now that there are thi-ee 

months when they do not work at this ontwork ? 1 

can only give you the average. 

1994. I assume that three months in the year they 
ar(- engaged in agricultural pursuits?' — Not eutively. 


They always do some work. It is a reduction of the 
work they do in the proportion of about 3s. 3d. to 
2s. 8d. or 2s. 9d. There is never a week in the year 
when we do not give work out. 

1995. Are nmny of these outworkers mainly depen- 
dent on the outwork for then- maintenance? — Very, 
very few, indeed, as far as I know. They are all the 
wives and daughters of labourers or small farmers, 

1996. Are there no widows ? — Not that I know of ; 
but that you will get better from witnesses later on. 

1997. It is rather a remarkable thing to hear from 
you that theie ai-e no outworkei-s whose outwork keeps 
them ? — As far as I know'. I do not know them, but I 
do not come in personal touch with the outworkere. 

1998. Do any of the outworkei-s, as far as you 
know, come under the Insurance Act at this moment ? 

Only through being wives of insuiYd persons. 

{Mr. Hogg.) Not through their own employment. 

1999. {To Mr. Morrinh.) You understand that 
se<;tion 81 (4) of the Act is so worded that if anyone 
is mainly dependent on outwork, that pei'son is insnr- 

0 — There may be some ; I should tliink there are. 

2000. Taking it for granted that there are some 
who at the present moment come undei- the Act, do 
not you think it rather anomalous to have some out- 
workers insured and some not? — Yon mean come 
under the Act in consequence of the paragrapii which 
applies to outworkers, which says. “ principal means of 
livelihood ” ? 

2001. Yes ; that is the section of the Act I am 
refen-ing to ? — No doubt it would l>e anomalous, 

2002. Would there not be a tendency on the part 
of some employers to give work to the uninsured and 
so save the contributions ? — That would naturally be 
the consequence, I should think- 

2003. Then what solution do you suggest we should 
arrive at ? — Omit the whole of the outworkers 

2004. Or admit them ? — Omit them. 

2005. But would not that be i-athev imfair to those 
who ai'c mainly dependent, and who look to this relief 
as a great solace in times of distress ? — As far as our 
trade is conceracd I do not think there are any in the 
counti'y who are solely dependent upon their outwork. 

2006. But you told us just now that there were ? — 
There may be, but not many solely dependent. I do 
not know of any case of any woman living in the 
country whose sole means of su 2 >port is her outwork. 

2007. Assuming for a moment that there are some 
— because there are a great many in other parts of the 
country, and this Act has to be administered through- 
oxrt Ireland — do you not think that it would be 
rather anomalous for some of these people to be 
insured and others not ? — I think it would be so 
detrimental to the outworking trade that probably it 
would mean closing down outwork as far as this is 
concerned, if tliey come under the Act. 

2008. But you suggested just now, that we should 
omit any outworkers from benefits P — Yes. 

2009- Do you not take into accoxmt the hardship of 
withdrawing bcurfits. «hich wrmhl probably be very 
mucli apprpciiitcd in times of distress by outworkers, 
I) 
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’'“ ow 'w. .« speaims of the benefit, tmder the which will be i»id by u. (booan.e I do not think .t will 

;sS.*=S£-! 5S“ l^psssmsi 


a:^cSe“.iI™iti,. (milo„., mw opinion,... 

wr.X.1-5 wraild it not be a gi-eat hardship to exclude rule, not, -i ., 

woilius, -wouia IV uou u fe l<i solelv 2024. I do not mean to say, can they earn Is. bd. a 

£ron‘oSo?™?he.^^^^^^ be I day, bnt i. the. -ate of pay mote J^n d^ if 


them from those benefits?— If a person is solely 
dependent on outwork for her livelihood, it would be a day ; bu 
hardship for her to be excluded from sickness bmeht. they wc 
2012- (To JiTr. Eogy.) Do you agree with that ?— women ■ 
Not quite. The employment is so irregulan They ^oi'J- 
come tome and they work for three or foui- different • i02o 
masters in one week. Who is to pay ? _ 

2013. That is not the pomt. I quite appreciate 


they work factory hours ? — Thei-e are cases where 
women can make and do make l.Os. a week at home 
work. , 

2025. (jlfr. Hugh Bari-ie.) What proportion P — it is 
veiy small. The average is only 3s. 

2026. (Chairman.) If their earnings ai-e at the rate 


.1, r Ilf V ■ Lid the Gommissior^ers wiU of less than Is. 6d. a day, then the whole contribution 


pfrtidp.tomth. benefit. waf p.id bw the emWee ".nd it by the 

®”‘e014' »)■ S”jri»me.“ Provided that that employer, it would have a tendency to dhnim.h the 

diifiSy ™ £ ’Lived jL .«roe?-T.., (Jfr. trade, hecan,, the mere evert.on of workmg the thing 

MniSS Provkionally, I would. ay, that if the benefits m going to be ench that we .hall 

are to be obtained by the workers without a very heavy number of hands we employ. Now 
contribution in P-poiWte theh^ 


trade, because the mere exertion of working the thing 
is going to be such that we shall always confine the 
number of hands we employ. Now our whole principle 


aretobeobt^edbytnew^^^ y agree - but is to distribute the work over as big a number as 

«™fptrL.haSSXttof“L^^^^^^ P«»ible, and w. keep station, going aven .nt Jho 

lL°rilX peop^fStj can in their own L/orj, «pe..e of other .tattom, .o i« to make the d.str.hu- 


employ all tlie people they can in their own f^otory, 
there is no doubt that we who already work the Act. 
will not employ one single person more than we can 


expense of other stations, so as to make the distribu- 
tion as large as possible. 

2028. But you must get the work done somewhere. 
Is the rate of wages of outworker girls the same as for 




far more. 

““ "oTaTciiemaa,. ) H you employ indde worker., 2029, So this la a cheap foim of lahoui' for you t- 
to.toad°'/o“.ld. wirkei you L/e to pay .ust the ^ “£“hSe fotr " 

W Spposine that the Oommi..iono.n were to 2080. I. it more or le.. eapen.ivo, or about ecjual 
d.crde LS the%.nployer.„u the amount of ont- to employ ontworkers f- They get the ..me m.ide a, 

work done and on mean en s^n e^ ^es^ ^ cannot nndemtand why you suggest 

“oi“pof erojj pouidh wjrth of work done, tke that, if the Act i. put into foroo and the outworker. 

li oe,e,d.==akl Wrailrl that be better? are brought into the Act, it will diminish the outwoik . 


emnloversLoiiidTe assessed. Would that be better? are brought into the Act it will diminish theoutwoih 
-fiat would be the easier way of working. Because we should employ far fewer people m our 

-fm S vou acn-ee Mr hLs “—(Mr. Eogg.) Yes, factories to do the same amount of work. 
itwoSdteft^eLfiL wiy 2032. If the co.t 1. the same iumde and out, I do 

KriorSi) It would ho the .«ie.t way to collect it. not see the advantage f-To avoid the annojmroe of 

"““■T1L“Ie?r»%S’obt“TSS would be .finally felt 

“ZLZertZtltL^LS totf Z natLally, with regard to the in.ide worker., wo.ld it notf- 

Nothing like. 

tc kpeu in view that what you 2034, Do I understand you to say that it is the 


coming into the Act?— Myfii-st objection as a slurt 
manufacturer is that it is goii^ to be a tax, naturally, 


“’“oS I want you to keep in view that what yon 2034. Do I under.tond yot, to say that it is the 

ean‘at»isnotatan?-IvriIl not call it a tax, hut it S^toSS- 


has always been referred to as a tax. 

2021. You have to pay it whether they are inside 


outworkers' insurance that yon object to P — (Mr. 
Morrish.) One of om- objections certainly is that. I 


9(iR1 You have to nay It wJietuer tney are insiue ahviho. 4.; .Daaw -n - j- ,/ 

out and I wLt to knoV Vhy yon object in the caae of would like very m.oh to .mpres. upon yon the decrease 

outworkers O—PersonaUy, J resent paying the contrihu- of the outworker, during the last few yeais. l am 

Z beZse 1 do not see how the iontribntion which I not speaking of my own house alone, but the whole 
ZwZron heMf oi these working people is going trade. In 1900 my firm alone were paying four tunes 
am paymg on uc „v-d.r>,D,.+.;Ar. ?n what is beina what we are paying now. Our business has not 


paid unlLs^the OomLssiLers make an arrangement decreased in those years it has increased ; but the 
L which the outworkers themselves are going to get amount ot wages pay for outwork is a quarter now 
sick allowances irrespective of what is paid. Taking of what it was m laUU. 

the fieures in the English report it works out at about 2035. How do you account for that . -—Outwork is 

the hgmes in ime x.ngusu p reasons. One thing is the improve- 

S22^Tes°\ov^ would the same system apply in ment of machinery. "We have double-needle machines 
the case of your outworkers ?— Our workers' average which did not exist before, and machines going at over 
S,V 1. 5!- The emomit tout will be p.id on th.t wiH 4,000 .titehe. u minute, while with hand m.o^ihme. yon 
Lt giro them any benefit, at all, except .ouatovram cannot get move than 800, and we have button-hole 
benefit, which I think is vathev ridiculous to people maohme. «nd other thiug., , . , 


who are living on the mountain side, and the maternity 2036- 
benefits 'dll be vei-y rarely needed. Most of these are Yes, and 
quite young girls, or else women well on in years, the worker. 


2036- That will go on in-espective of the Act ? — 
Yes. and every little wiU help to smother the ont- 
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9 August 1912.] Mr. David Hogg and Mr. Gut P. Moeeish. [Continued. 


2037. Do you think that the outwork distributed in 
country districts is a material benefit to them? — A 
veiy gi-eat benefit. You have only got to go through 
districts where there is work and districts where there 
is not, to see that it is a benefit. 

2038. You have not convinced me yet — do not 
know whether you have convinced others — that the 
small impost seriously interferes with the outwork ? — 
It is bound to. 

2039. You have said so, hut you have not said why ? 
— The increased cost will do it. 

2040. But the increased cost for outworkers is not 
any more than the increased cost for in workers P — I 
think it is. 

2041. In what way P — In the propoi-tion. 

2042. Supposing that the Commissionei-s agree, and 
they will probably agi-ee, to base the amount of contribu- 
tion on the amount of work done, as in England, that 
does not increase the cost of insuinnce of outworkers ? 
— You have to reduce it. 

2043. For an inworker you have to pay the full 
contribution whether the worker works one day or six 
days ; SO it will he considerably less with regard to 
outworkers, will it not ? — Yes. 

2044. Now take an outworker : I am suggesting 
that you should only pay the contribution on the 
actual amount of work done; so that the insurance 
would be cheaper, not dearer ? — It might be cheaper if 
you work it out at a different rate from what it is at 
present. 

2045. What is the point you make — that it might 
have a bad effect on the work distributed? — 1 still 
maintain and I still believe that it will have a tendency 
to reduce it. 

2046. But why?— My own firm, for instance, 
instead of employing as many outworkers as we 
possibly can, will promptly employ as few as possible. 

2047. "Why ? — To save the annoyance of stamping 
car-ds and making cards and working out calculations 
every week. 

2048. Does it reduce itself to that ?— Provided that 
the outworkers ai-e brought in under the Act, no 
matter what the contribution is, it will have a tendency 
to reduce the number of outworkers. 

2049. I cannot accept that unless you give me the 
reasons ? — I am giving them. 

2050. The trouble of administration P — The trouble 
of administration, and also we should have to find out 
whether it was more economical to work inside than 
outside. 

2051. I have to get a synopsis of your evidence to 
put in our report, and. &s far as I imderstand. what 
you say is that it might have an ill-effect on the work 
given out to these outworkers because of the incon- 
venience and trouble wliich will ensue in the matter of 
administration ; and there is nothing else but that ?— 
I say if the Act applies to outworkers that will be the 


result. 

2052. That is the only salient pomt you have 

brought forwai-d as to the ill-effects which ai-e likely to 
ensue? — That is assuming that the Act applies to 
outworkers. i- , x 

2053. Yes, assuming that the Act apphes to out- 
workers. and assuming that the assessment of the 
employer is based on the amount of work done ? — 
We do wish that it will not be applied to outworkers. 

2054. But stick to the point and give me a dir^t 

answer ?— I am trying to give a direct answer Do 
you want me to either say or not to say that it will 
handicap the industiy ? . 

2055. You have said that, and in writing our report 
I should be obliged to say why you think it will he 
handicapped ?— I have given one reason. Then it will 
increase the cost of production. 

2056 What do you mean by increase the cost ot 
production ?— When I say that, I mean that it will 
increase the cost of production over what the cost is 
now, if the outworkera ai-e brought in. , - . , 

2057. {Mr. Hugh Barrie.) That is an objection to 
the whole thing ; but the question is addressed to the 
smaller point, namely, what are your objections to 
.mtworkevs being included provided that the proportion 
of the cost, or tax as you call it. is not larger <m the 


outworker than on the inworker? — I think I have 
answered that. 

2058. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add to 
the two reasons you have given ? — I am assuming, of 
course, that the Act applies to outworkers. 

2059. The ill-effect of including these outworkers 
is a question of inconvenience of administration and 
nothing else ? — Whatever injury is done, we have to 
accept the Act as passed. I have not the least hesitation 
in saying that it is going to injure the trade. 

2060. (To Mr. Hogg.) Do you concui- ? — Yes. One 
of the effects of insurance of outdoor workers would 
be to decrease the amount of work sent to outdoor 
workers. 

2061. I must ask you why ? — For business reasons. 

2062. What are the reasons ?— We shall have to 
save expense in carriage, in examining, money lying 
idle, and in other ways. 

2063. How wiU the contributions have that effect ? 
— We have no room for other workers in om- factory, 
or we should have had them all in befoi-e this. 

2064. I do not follow you. You have not stated 
cleai-ly to me how the outwork is likely to be diminished 
because of the new impost that would be laid upon 
the employer, if outworkers ai-e brought under the 
^ct? — When the work is done inside we have control 
of the output. 

2065. All that applies to-day? — Speaking for our 
firm, I would say tliat as soon as we got the premises 
erected, and machinery put down, we should withdraw 
the outwork. 

2066. Why do you not do that to-day ? — Because 
for 50 yeai's it has been done in the present way. It 
is an old-fashioned system. 

2067. The contribution will apply equally if the 
workers are taken inside the factory, and why should 
that be a reason for altering the whole system of your 
trade ? — Because of the difficulty. 

2068. Difficulty of what — difficulty of administra- 

tjon? Yes. and there would be a benefit in having 

om’ goods always on the premises, so that we could 
put them in proper rotation, so as to get them out liy 
the time at which they are required by our customer. 

2069. If the outworkers ai-e not brouglit under the 
Act, may we take it that things will go on as they 

ai-e P They will go on in a diminishing quantity. It 

is diminishing from year to year. 

2070. That will occur in any case? — Yes. (Mr. 
Morrish.) There is no question that the shirt and 
collar outwork industry is a dying industry. It will 
die in another eight or teu years’ time. I think that 
that is an additional objection to bringing these people 
in. (Mr. Hogg.) They have in the factories high-speed 
machines. They can do more work in the factory than 
they can do at home, and they can produce for l“.ss 
money and hare the same wages. 

2071. Do I understand you to say that the industry 
is a diminishing one irrespective of insurance ? — 
(Mr. Morrish.) Yes. Here are some figures {^producing 
the same). 

2072. These show that in the shirt industry, in 10 
years, the wages of the outworkers have diminished by 
66 per cent., and in the collar industry they have 
fallen 20 per cent. ? — Yes, and they are falling all the 
time. 

2073. (Mrs. Dichie.) Have you any outworkers in 
the city ot Derry ? — Yes, we have a few. 

2074. "Would they be dependent on the work solely 
for their living ? — I do not think so, or they would be 
in the factories. 

2075. The main body of your workers are country 
workera ? — Yes. 

2076. If the work was taken into the factoiaes, 
either because of the Insurance Act or later on, would 
the girls in the country who are doing it now. leave 
their homes and come in ? — I am afraid they will. 

2077. You think that a disadvantage? — A very 
great disadvantage. We have never done anything to 
encoui-age girls to come from the countiy. I do not 

it a good thing socially or morally to bring girls 
from tbeir own homes and put them in lodgings in 
the towns, where they have to live on 5s. or 6 k, a week 
D 1 
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9 Avgust Mi’- David Hogg and 

while they are learning. They have nn one to loolc 
after them. As a rale two or three shave rooms. 

2U78. Would they he more likely to come into the 
factory or emigrate ? — Those accvistomed to the trade 
would come in. The younger ones would emigi'ate. 

•2079. Taking wliat the Chairman said, that the cost 

of the actual insiu-ance contributions might be less on 

the outwork than on the inwovk, do you iuiticipate that 
the total cost will be more than insurance plus adminis- 
tration in the factory 'i — We give our work out imd we 
never let a station go without altogethei". although we 
may be slack. 

•2080. Tou will concentrate now? — Yes, and 
probably wipe out three out of five. 

2081. Do you anticipate that the cost of ailmiuib- 
tration will be higlier on the outworkei^a than on the 
iuworkers ?— 1 do not know that it would, 

2082. But there is more trouble and more friction ? 

Y<is. We may employ 1,000 outworkei-s and only 

have enough work for 200 or dOO. :uid we shall naturally 
concentrate. 

2083. Do you regard the sickness beuelit as the 
most essential ? — Yes. I think it will be the greatest. 

•2084. {Mr. Hugh Barnr.) Tlie present reduction in 
the outworkers, you say. has been going on stcadily 
for some yeai^s? — Yes, since 1900, 

2085. You have no doubt that the general body of 
outworkers is decreasing ? — I have not the least hesita- 
tion in saying that with i-egard to shii'ts ;md <'i>Uars 
evei'ywliere. 

2086. Does it mean that some nthei' tiu-ius of i>ut- 
work have developed in the rural disti'icts that are 
more attractive to the outwoikers ? — Not that I know 
nf. (Jlfr. Hogg.) Not that I know of. 

2087. Do you thmk that the total number of out- 
workers has decreased? — (Mr. Morrish.) Yos : T think 
there is no question about it at all. 

208S. Throiigli improvements in mac.hiiu'ry ?~ And 
alterations in fashion. Derry used to bo solely the 
white shirt trade and no coloured shirts at all ; but 
when the fashion of coloured shirts came iu wo had to 
make all the coloured shirts in the fact<ny. 

2089. four view is that even the small impost Unit 
the Act adds ivill be a sort of final blow to a diminish- 
ing industi'y ? — Yes. It is tottering now, and a very 
little touch will send it over. 

2090. Tlie improvements in machinei’y liave been 
such in recent years as of themselves to make it no 
longer so profitable to develop the outwork side a.s to 
develop the factory side ? — Yes. 

2091. You honestly believe (and I know you are 
both responsible men at the head of the business) that 
even a small impost is going to accelerate the decline 
of an industi-y that is already falling. Is that really 
your conviction? — That certainly is my opinion. 
(Mr. Hogg.) Yes. 

•2092. Now, on the question of the cost of working 
the Act, are you both under the impression that it 
will be much more troublesome, so far as the clerical 
work is concerned, than the clerical work imposed on 
you in the factory as regards inworkevs ? — It would to 
me. 

2093. Is that because some of the workers worktor 
two or three, or possibly four fii^ms ? — No. speaking for 
myself, we have an expenenced hand worker of fair 
coimtry education, Ton may perliaps xmderstand 
what that means. 

•2094. Yes ? — She goes out and takes in the work, 
examines it to see if it is properly done and pays for 

The witnes 


Mr, Guy P, Moebish. [Confwwed. 

it ; but sbe could not undertake the work that would 
be required of her under the Insurance Act ; we would 
have to have someone else. 

2095. Are you referring now to a salaried employee, 
or to a country agent ? — A salaried employee. 

2096. Have you any agents working on commission 
in the country districts? — (Mr. MorHsh.) We have 
two. They are paid 6d, a dozen for everything they 
c'ive out. The work is sent out with a ticket on it 
and the price that the agent is to get. (Mr. Hogg.) 
Welmve not any commission agents. 

2097. Do you take steps to make sure that the 
price put on the work is really paid to the worker ? — 
(Mr. Morrish) Yes ; it is on the ticket. (Mr. Hogg.) 
And tlip woricers kuow that the Act of Parliament says 
that the price must be on the ticket. 

2098. Do you employ any agents?— Paid agents. 
n<;t comniissiou agents. 

•2099. Mr. Morrish said he had two ?— I have not 
the same as Mr. Morrish refers to. 

2100. (Chairman.) I thought we had ngveed that 
the cost of the iusnvaiice of outworkcre, if the cmployei's’ 
contributions are based on the amount of work done, 
will be less for the outworkers tluui for the inworkers ? 
— (Mr. Morrish.) Yes. 

2101. If that is so. I want to know why this con- 
tribution should be the means of lessening the work 
that is distributed to ontwoi'kera ? — Because, in my 
opinion, if there was no impost at all the natural trade 
that is going on to-day would go on ; but if there is 
an impost put on. it will be reduced. 

2102. But if the shirts are not made by outworkers, 
they will lie made by inworkers, so that the <-untribntioii 
will be the same ? — Probably. 

2103. Then why should it affect the outworkers ?— 
Brcini.se it will be far more difficult to administer, pn-- 
\-ided llui.t flu.' Art applies to outworkers ; but assuming 
that if does uof apply to uut\ycM<ers, the cmlworker.s' 
tradr is going on as it is; if it does apply, it will 
deciva.se it. 

2101. Then it comes to what ]. said .iusl now, that 
tlie only extra burden on the industry would be the 
([uesti< 5 n of tlie inconvenience of administration and 
nothing ol.se ?— You are assuming that it applies to the 
outworkers. 

2105. Yes, I am assuming that it applies to the 
outworkei-s. I am assuming all the time that the out- 
workers are coming under the Act?— If they do. I say 
it will be detrimental to the outwoikers. 

•2106. (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) Do you underataud from 
the Chairmim’s questions, that we are giving an assur- 
ance that the payment on the quantity of work done 
will be less? — Yes, I uni assuming that all the way 
through. (Mr. Hogg.) I would like to point out that 
in the event of its applying to outworkei-s, there should 
be some additional provision to protect the employers. 

2107. Such as what ?— In this way ; we give work 
to a girl; she takes it up to the mountain and may 
give it to four or five or six girls who help her. Are 
we to be responsible for those P Because we only 
know the girl with wliom we come in contact whose 
name is on our books. 

(Chairman.) In answer to that, I will say that we 
will take cognisance of that. 

■2108. (Mr. H7igh Barrie.) We are quite alive to 
that point ?— Tiiere is an ai-tiele giving the statistics 
at the last census in a local paper, '■ The Londondeiry 
Sentinel.” It says that tlie females are fewer in number 
than the males in certain districts. 

ses withdrew. 


Mr. Alderman AndEeson examined. 


2109. {Chairman.} Du you appeal- to-day to give 
evidence as an employer of outworkers? — Yes. 

2110. You speak with regard to the hosiery 
business? — Yes. 

2111. How many outworkers do you employ?— 
There would be about, of what might be called out- 
workers nnder the "Pactory Act. not more than 59 


2112. In what districts do these workers live? — 
They are scattered over different parts of the county of 
Donegal. 

2113. What class of work do you give out to them 
to be done ? — Principally hand-knitted goods. I might 
explain that there will be a very large body of hand- 
workers. The work is done by what I might tei'Ui 
suh-cimtriictors, winkers Ihiit 1. know nothing about. 
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Mr. Alderman Andekson. 


[^Continued. 


I could give approximately how many might he 
involved. 

2114. You say that you send work to about oU ui' 
(^Oy—There would be about 50 or 00 that would l)e 
retui-ned directly under tlie Factuiy Act. 

2115. Do these 50 or 00 give out the work to otlier 
people ? — No. Shall I give the different districts that 
I am interested in in regard to the workers t 

2116. Yes, what are the districts to which you 
send your work ? — The districts would he G-weedore. 
Burtonpoi-t. Duiigloe, Portsalon, Lettennacawavd, 
Glenties, and a little in Ardara. Those would be tin; 
principal districts. There are other places where there 
might be a few workers. 

2117. Yon were telling us something about otiiei- 
outworkers who let out the work? — Perhaps I could 
make myself more cleaa’ by saying that I have tried to 
get into a short compass the principal districts where 
work is given out to be done in the homes of the 
people. 50 to 60 are direct outworkers retm-ued in my 
books, as I have said. The balance of the work done 
in these districts is done hy people whom I know 
nothing about. 1 have got approximately the number, 
but I do not know the names. 

2118. Who disti-ibute the work? — Agents acting 
for the manufacturer. 

2119. How many of these would yon employ ? — In . 
every district I have named there would be an agent 
or some person distributing the work. 

2120. How many workers would there be in these 
districts ?—Pi-obiibly 700 to 800 woi kers would be 
involved. 

2121. Do you pay the ageiits a commission r — Yes ; 
rliey are ]>aid for looking after the work. In some 
cases there is no actual ii.ayinent of commission hi 
ihc;m. Tlifv do t]|p work at a certain figiuv. 

2122. in your opinion, would llu' ag'nits bo deemed 
to he employers imdc‘r the Iiisurmicc; Act ? ---Yos. I 
think so. T do not coim- in contact will- tlm workers. 

2120. ir ilie outwoi'ker.s were iucludod in tin; Act, 
do you consider that the agents ,'liould pay the contri- 
liu{ioii?--l umild not express an opinion as to who 
should pay the coutril)utio]i ; 1 would not like to be 
personally involved in that matter ; but on tlie general 
principle of the thing I can give an opinion as to 
whether I consider that I could pay an instivance rate 
oil the work that is given out. 

2121. Is it your opinion tluit ilicsc outworkers 
sluniM 1 h- included in the benetiis of the Insurance 
Act ?- No. T do not think so, 

2125. What are your reasons for giving that reply ? 
— My industry is the knitted coats industry, which is 
entirely outside the knitting done in my factory. The 
other is knitted socks knitted in the homes of the 
peasantry OJi small machines. None of the kind 
of work that 1 get done outside by outworkers is 
done in my own factoiy ; it is separate and distinct 
from it. Dp to two or three yeai-s ago the hand- 
knitted coat trade had l.'e.eii confined exclusively to 
Swiss and German manufacturere. I spent hundreds 


of pounds in Introduciug it into County Donegal, and 
tried to make a success of it. I have modei'utely 
succeeded, but the competition at the moment witli the 
foreigner is so keen, and the margin of profit is so 
limited, that any additional tax on the industry to my 
mind would mean the wiping of it out. If such a tiling 
did take place, I would prefer to take the capital that 
is invested in the trade and use it for the extension of 
my own premises, rather tlian continue to exercise it in 
country districts. 

2126. Have you estimated at all what Ihe cmpioyeis 
contribution would mean, as an additional cost on the 
industry? — I have not considered that. T know what 
it is in my own factory premises. 

2127. Supposing that the Commissioners were to 
agree to assess the eraployere on tlie amount of work 
done by the outworkers, what would you say? That 
would he less, would it not ?— It would be less thau the 
contribution paid in tlie factory, but any tax whatever, 
in my .iudgment, on this class of work that I am doing 
ill the' counti'y would be absolutely injurious to the 
industry. I believe that it would lessen the output of 
I he stub', and liually lead to its total extinction. 


2128. Would a 2A per cent, increase have that 
effect? — Some of us in the manufacturing trede cannot 
get that profit on our turnover. 

2129. {Mr. Hugh Barrie.) % per cent, on the 
wages? — 21 percent, on the wages would be a very 
aubstaiitiiil thing. At the present inomeut In this 
particular trade it is almost impossible to make it, 
pay. 

2160. {Olniiriiiaii:) What do you pay these workers? 
--Tliey are not constent workers. 

2181. But what can they make a day if they work 
I'Ggularly ? — For factory hours, say 50 to 52 hours a 
week, I have estimated that they would eam from 
9.-i. to 10s. a week, but they do not. 

2132. I know they do not; but I wanted to get 
the rate of earning ? — I can teU you what their 
earnings would be taking the whole yeai- round. 

2133. I was going to ask that next ? — It would 
rim at about 2s. Qd. a week. 

2134. For how many weeks in the year do they 
work fairly continuously ? — Taking the 12 months, 
there would probably be only a little over four months' 
constant employment. 

2135. Do they work for a certain time every day 
in the remaining eight montlis ? — No. The total of 
the continuous work would not average more thau 
four months in the year, or a little over. 

2136. How many hours do they work a week in 
the remaining eight months, if at all? — To take a 
typical case to explain exactly what I mean, most of 
tiicsG outworkers liave small farms. The district of 
Gweedore is a typical district. The small farm may 
consist of a small plot of land, a couple of cows and 
sheep, and the usual things. 

2187. I do not want to know all this. I want to 
know whether they do any work at all in the remaining 
eight months? — In the spring time when the cropf- 
are to pie put in. the iiiiiuufactmvr can get no work 
iIoiio whatever, because the people are working in th<; 
fields. Ill the autumn time, they can do no work 
because they are all getting in the harvest. Then 
tilicre are other seasons in the year when the manu- 
facturer has not the tnide to give them employment 
and cannot semi them work. 

2188. May we take it that the work is confined to 
four months in the 3'ear? — Not four months con- 
tinuously, in.it four at a stretch, but working one 
'vcelc now and two hours a day, and so forth, the 
average would not be more than four months in the 
year. 

2189. Arc any outworkers to your knowledgp' 
insurable under the Act to-day. Are they mainly 
dei>end8iit on the work for their livelihood ? — Not 
at all. Tliey would not be mainly dependent. They 
would not come imder the Act at all. 

2140. Arc you sure ? — Quite certain. 

2141. Supposing that they were, it would be rather 
auomalous to have two sets of outworkera. one re- 
ceiving benefits and the otlier not, would it not ? — In 
the abstract, of course it would. 

2142. And that is one of the. difficulties we hai’c 
to contend with ? — I can only speak of the outworkers 
in my trade : I cannot express an opinion on anything 
else. 

2148. (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) Wliat is your opinion on 
the subject of the increase or decrease of outworkers 
generally in your district ? — The tendency is for it to 
diminish. I am son-y to say. I can givemyownfigm-es. 

2144. Do you mean diiniiiisliiiig in your industry ? 
— Yes, I am sorey to say they are diminisliiiig. 

2145. Is tliat a matter of remuneration or a matter 
of shortage in the supply ? — Shortage in the supply 
chiefly- Then a great many are emigrating as well. 
The unfortunate part is that we have not the work to 
give thein. 

2146. That is partly the reason ? — Yes. The work 
is veiy intermittent to the worker. 

2147. As regards the main industi'y, we understand 
that the explanation is the improvement of factory 
machinery ? — That might apply to the shirt trade. 
The principal class of my work eannot be done by 
machinery. It is hand-work. 
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2148. Toil said that jou were engaged in two 
industries and that the kind of work done at the factory 
you do not have done at all by outworkers ?— JTo. 
The main portion of my hand-work would be in the 
hand-knitted coat trade. 

2149. Are not the stockings knitted in ^le countiy 
at all? — There is quite a quantity of knitting done on 
machines. That is a small element compared with my 
other work. 

2150. How about the wages ? — The wages would be 
about the same. At the present moment some of my 
workers in that have not i-eceived any work for over 
two months. 

2151. You said that workers working in the country, 
factory hours, can earn 9s. to lOs. a week ? — Yes. 

2152. Is it your considered view that, if this 
Committee reported in favour of the inclusion of all 
these workers at a i-ate proportionate to the amount of 
wages, it would be a serious handicap ? — It would be a 
very serious thing to the workers in the country. 

2158. A small rate ? — ^Yes, a small rate would be, 
and. candidly speaking, I want to know what benefit 
would be confeiTed on any of these workers by inclusion 
imder their present circumstances. 

2154. Do t gather that part of your objection is the 
inadequacy of the benefits ? — 1 have given my objection, 
speaking fi-om the employers' standpoint. Secondly, 
taking the amount that the outworkers earn every year 
and the period during which they are working, which 
is only about four months of the year, I do not 8 ee that 
any benefit whatever would accrue to the guls from 
having the contributions paid. 


2155. But ai-e you bearing in mind that the bulk of 
the girls would make no contribution? — Yes, they 
would not under the Act as it stands. 

2156. On the other hand, they would get the 
benefits ? — "What benefit would they get on an average 
earning of 2s. 9d. a week ? The dislocation of business 
and the tax imposed on the manufacturer and the poor 
benefit that would accrue to the worker, if any at all, 
would lead to such a disorganisation of the whole 
industry that eventually it would leiid to the extinction 
of these auxiliaries that go to nejp the liousehold in 
County Donegal. 

2157. You want to say that even a small impost 
would cripple your industry ? — Yes it would. At the 
present moment tliey cannot afford it. 

2158. (Jlfrs. Dickie.) Is it not the case mth regard 
to machine-knitting that there are factories in some of 
the country districts for machine knitting — stot;kings 
and so on ? — ^I do not know any in County Donegal. 

2159. Is it mainly girls or married women who do 
the work, or both ? — The larger proportion would be 
unmarried girls from 16 to 22. 75 per cent, probably 
would be immarried girls. These girls when they are 
22 or 23 practically give up outwork and emigrate to a 
large extent. 

2160. It is a help while tUey are growing up from 
16 up to the time they decide to leave the country ? — 
It improves the standard of living and it makes their 
lot a little bit pleasanter and happier than it would 
otherwise be. It is a contribution towards tbe household 


expenses. 
The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Desmond (of Claudy) and Mr. Doheety (Manager for Messrs. Bayer & Co.) examined. 


2161. {Chairman, to Mr. Doherty.) Do you appear 
to-day to give evidence as an employer of outworkers 
--Yes. 

2162. {To Mr. Desmond.) Do you ? — Yes. 

2163. How many outworkers do you employ? — 
(Mr. Doherty.) Directly between 3,000 and 4,000, and 
through agents the same number. 

2164. {To Mr. Desmond.) How many do you employ ? 
— About three dozen of outworkers. 

2165. Do you employ any agents ? — No. 

2166. You are in a very small way of business in 
regard to outworkers then P — Yes, now. 

2167. (To Mr. Doherty.) You ai-e in a very large 
way of busiiress ? — Yes. 

2168. In what district.? do the outworkers live ? — 
The workers we employ directly are in Carndouagh. 
Drong, Faughauvale, Park, Ballybofey, Newtown 
Stewart. Strabaue, and Clones. 

2169. (To Mr. Desmond.) "Where do your out- 
workers live? — Bound Claudy, about 10 miles from 
Derry. 

2170. What class of work do you give out to be 
ioue? — (ifr. Doherty.) Tbe girls we employ directly 
make ladies’ machine-made underclothing only, and 
the girls we employ through agents do hand-em- 
broidered underclothing. 

2171. (To Mr. Desmond.) What work do you give 
out? — Shirts. 

2172. Is the work done exclusively by women and 
girls ? — (Doth witnesses.) Yes. 

2173. (To Mr. Doherty.) You employ a very large 
number of outworkers direct ? — Yes. 

2174. What is the average amount of wages they 
eam? — I would say between 4s. and 6s. a week. 

2175. How many weeks in tbe year do they work 
fairly continuously ? — All, with the exception of March. 
April, May, and June, I might say. 

2176. .^e we to understand that for eight months 
of the year they are earning from 4s. to 6s. a weei ? 
— Yes. 

2177. The whole of them? — Yes. 

2178. I suppose that some of the outworkers earn 
much more than that ? — Yes, and some of them less. 
Between 4s. and 6s. would be a fair average to strike. 

2179. Can you tell us, the numbers of those who 
‘■am 8s. or 9s. ’a week?- - 1 cwJd not, for this reason : 


any of them that would earn up to 7s. or 9s. a week 
would do it by sectional work. I mean to say that a 
family of three or four girls would take the work in 
sections. They would earn much more money in that 
way than in other ways, 

2180. Can you tell us the rate of payment per day 
of these outworkers ? Do they get more than Is. 6d. 
a day ? — No, indeed they do not. 

2181. Can you tell us the average amount of wages 
earned by the outworkers who are employed through 
yom- agents ? — No, I could not, but I believe that there 
are a couple of agents who are employed by us who 
have been summoned here to give evidence to-day. 
As far as the workei-s employed by the agents are 
concerned, I know nothing about them. I could not 
tell you anything as regards their work or wages. 

2182. Is it your opinion that these outworkers 
should be included in the benefits of the Insurance 
Act ? — I think that it would hurt the industry very 
much if they were. 

2183. What are yom’ reasons for giving that reply ? 
— My principal reason would be that in our business 
the general run of workers would not make and return 
a dozen of work, on an average, in less than five weeks. 
If a girl got a dozen of work to-day she might return 
it in a fortnight, but in the majority of cases she would 
not return it for five or six weeks. Taking an average 
return from each worker, you could not count on any 
less time than four weeks from the date of giving it 
out to the date of return. If those girls were to be. 
insured and we were liable for the four weeks’ insurance, 
it would cripple the industry altogether. 

2184. You are manager for Messrs. Bayer, vi 
Derry ? — Yes. 

2185. Have you authority to speak on their behalf ? 
— Yes. 

2186. Supposing that the employers’ contribution 
was assessed on the amount of work done, would that 
get over your difficulty about the intermittent return 
of work by these outworkers P — I cannot understand 
what you mean. 

2187. You have to pay 3J<£. a week now for any 
inworker, no matter what amount of work is done? 
— Yes. 

2188. Supposing that you only had to pay '3d. for 
ii full week's work of every outworker, no matter 
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whether she took a week or a fortnight or three weeks 
or more even ? — You mean to say, supposing that we 
had to pay on each dozen ouly. 

2189. Yes?— If she kept a dozen out four or 
five weeks and at the end of the time she brought it in 
and we bad to pay one inaui-ance for the five weeks 
only it would not allect it so much, but in our business 
competition is so very keen at the present time that it 
could not afford it. 

2190. Do you do similar work in the factories to 
that which you give to the outworkers ? — Yes, we do 
similar work in the factories. 

2191. You have to pay the insurance for the in- 
workers .■* — Yes. 

2192. Why not then for the outworkers ? — What is 
made in the house iu the country is small goods, ladies’ 
knickers, camisoles, and so on, and night-dresses, 
chemises, and combinations. We could not get them 
made in the factory at aU. The competition from the 
other side is so keen, and the rate of freight so heavy 
as between here and the English market, that we could 
not possibly pay the price required. 

2193. Do you mean to say that the outworkers 
invarialjly do work that is not done in factories? 
— Yes. 

2194. You further said that this Ijranch of the 
industry would not hear the cost of the insuiunce 
contrihution, even suppo.sing that it was based on tlie 
amount of work done ? — Take, for instance, a dozen of 
ladies' machine-made night-di-esses of a cheap grade, 
at the present time we are making those for nothing. 
We do not make any profit on them at all. It is called 
a starting line. Assuming that we are producing that 
dozen of goods at 24s. lid. to sell at 25s. lid. or 
26s. Gd., when we pack the goods aud pay the freight 
to Loudon our profit is nil. On a higher grade of 
goods you could afford to pay the insurance. Where 
you get from five dozen to 20 dozen of the higher grade 
you have from 500 to 1,000 of the lower gi-ade. So 
when you strike a fair average profit, on your turnover 
for the year you cannot put it at any moi-e than from 
five to six per cent. 

2195. Five to six per cent, as the ti-ading profit on 
the whole of your work ? — Yes, paying all expenses. 
That does not include oui- warehouse profits in London. 
I am speaking solely of our factory profits in Derry. 
I do not know anything about the warehouse profits in 
London. 

•2196. Do you seriously tell us that your net profit 
on your Derry work is only five to six per cent. ? — Yes, 
the net profit is only five to six per cent, after paying 
all expenses. It is five to six per cent, on the turn- 


2197. Are any of your outworkers mainly depen- 
dent on the outwork for their livelihood ? — Very few. 

2198. Some of them are ? — Yes. 

2199. They ai-e already insurable under tbe Act ? — 
Not to my knowledge. 

2200. Did yon not know that ? — No. 

2201. Any outworker who is mainly dependent 
on outwork for a livelihood is already within the 
Insurance Act. Now you employ some of those?— 
"Yes 

2202. You have not taken any steps to have them 
insui-ed ? — No. 

2203. You had better do it ? — ^Yes. 

2204. Do not yon think that it would be rather iiu 
anomaly to have some outworkers insured and others 
not ?— It would, of course. 

2205. D <3 you not think that there might be a 
tendency on the part of some employers to give work 
to outworkers who are not insurable, and so save the 
contribution ?— That would be only natui-al, of com-se ; 
but then, on the other hand, if there was much work 
to be done, you would have to employ theworkei-s who 
are insured as well as those who are not insured. The 
tendency would be to employ those who ai-e not 
insured, of course. 

2206. And take away the work from, probably, 
the most deserving class of outworkers P— I do not 

2207. 1 will not say most deserving, but the most 
uecessitous class of outworkers ? — Yes. 


2208. That would he a hardship ? — Looking at it 
from that point of view, it would. 

2209. So it either means that we have to include 
all the outworkers or none of them, does it not ? — Yes. 

2210. {To Mr. Desmond.) Have you followed the 
questions I have asked Mr. Doherty '■ — Yes. 

2211. Do you generally agree with the answei-s ? — 
To a great extent, but I have little knowledge of the 
underclothing business. 

2212. You only employ 24 outworkers ? — Yes, now. 

I found that they did not sit at work, aud it was 
better both for them and for me to bring them 
inside. 

2213. How manv inside workei-s have you ? — 70 or 

80. 

2214. What are the average wages of the out- 
workers ? — They are so in-egular that you can hardly 
compute the wages. Sometimes they work for you and 
sometimes they do not. 

2215. For how many months in the year have they 
fairly regular employment? — As a matter of fact I am 
totally against outwork altogether. 

2216. I do not care about that. Answer the 
question?— They work irregularly all the year round. 

2217. How many months in the year have they 
fairly regular work ? — About six months. 

2218. About how much do they earn per week 
during those six months ? — About 4s. or 5s. a week. 

2219. Can you tell us how many houi’s a day they 
work for that amount ?— I could not. They do it in 
their own homes. 

2220. Wlmt would they make in a factory if they 
worked at similar work during factory hours ? — At 
similar work in the factory some of the women who 
foiTuerly worked for me outside can now earn between 
12s. and 16s. a week. 

2221. Do you pay the same rate of wages for the 
outworkers as for iu%vorkers ? — Yes- 

2222. Do the inworkers aud the outworkers work in 
precisely the same way ? — No, they do not. 

2223. How much more, working the same number of 
ho’.u-s, would an inworker be able to make than an out- 
worker ? — She would make double. An outworker, 
sitting at her treadle sewing machine with one needle 
in it, cannot make as much as an inside worker on a 
machine going by power with two needles in it. 

2224. If an outworker worked eight hours a day 
could she make Is. 6d. a day? — I do not think she 
could. 

2225. So that it these outworkers were included 
in the Ijenefits of the Insur-ance Act, the employers 
would have to pay the whole contribution? — They 
would. 

2226. Is it your opinion that these outworkers 
should be included in the benefits of the Act ? — Yes, 
if possible ; and. if it would be any benefit to them, 
certainly. 

2227. You, as an employer, wmUd not object to 
paying the contriinrtion ? — I would not. 

2228. You say that you are engaged iu the making 
of shirts ? — Yes. 

2229. Supposing tliat the Commissioners were to 
decide to assess the employers on the amount of 
work done, what would you think of that plan ? — If it 
could be done iu practice, I would say that it would be 
right. 

2230. Ill your opinion if the benefits that the 
outworkers received wei-e adequate you would welcome 
their admittance into the general insurance scheme ? — 
Yes, if it would be any benefit to them genei-ally, I 
would be in favour of it. 

2231. Have you auy outworkei-s who are wholly 
dependent on the outwork for their maintenance ? — 
No. 

2232. Are you sure of that? — Yes. 

2233. Because, if there are any such in your em- 
ployment, they are already included in the Act? — 
None of them depends, upon it or works constantly 
at it. 

2234. (Mrs. Dickie.) Are the three or four dozen 
outworkei-s, that you mentioned as employed direct, 
individual workers, whose names are on your books ? — 
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{Mr. Doherty.) Yes. If I took the families there would 
be more. 

2235. I understand that. You said that you could 
not tell the wages paid hy your agents. you 

not put the prices on the ajt^icles, on tickets ? Tes. 

223d. Then have you not a guarantee that the 
agent pays that pidce ? — Yes, we have. 

•2237. Then why could you not tell? — For this 
reason — that we merely send the agents the work to 
do. Say. for instance, at KUlybegs we send the agent 
20 dozen of work; we do not know whether he gives 
it to 20 hands or breaks it up and gives it to 40 hands. 

22-38. You said that the work you gave to_ the 
outworkers could not be done in the factories ?- -Y'es. 

2239. You seemed to anticipate that any iuca-eased 
<‘,ost might make it impossible to carry on the work ?- - 
No. I was speaking of quantity, not cost. 

2240. Ido not follow you ?— What I mean to say 
is that at the present time in the country districts we are 
producing 90U to 1,200 dozen in a week, and it would 
be impossible to secure hands in time. At the present 
time we could employ 200 or 300 more hands if we 
could get them. 

The witnes; 


Mr. Doherty. [Coniinued. 

2241. If the work failed in the country, would the 
outworkers come into the city ? — They would not. 

2242. Ai-e those whom you employ all daughters 
and wives of farmers and people working on the land ? 
— Yes, almost entirely. 

2243. Mainly unmariied girls or married women ? 
— Mainly unmamed. 

2244. Is the money that they eam of great 
assistance in their households ? — It is. In the 
Plumliridge district we have one family in which there 
are six or seven girls. They make for us nothing but 
ladies' nightdresses. The work is sectional. One 
would make the collars and another woubl do the 
topping. 

2'245. I understand what ycm mean ? --Those girls 
on an average can eam. taking the- six of them, from 
:!.5x. to 4o)>. a week. 

2241). That would l )0 an exceptional family, would 
it not. a family with six girls ? — Yes. It w;is not from 
a monetary point of view that I pointed out that we 
could not get the work made in the factory, but it 
was as regards the quantity. Inside workers are not 
procunible in the factory at Derry, so that it would be 
impossible for us. 

;s withdrew. 


Mr. Alexander Maclean examined. 


1 work 


^Ye 


2247, {Chairmoii.) Do you appear to-day to give 
evidence as a manufacturer, of Londonden-y.nnd as an 
employer of outworkers ? — Yes. 

2248. How many outworkers do yon employ . — I 
•should think about 400 or 500. 

2249- In what districts do these workers live . — In 
Inisbowen, Coimty Deny, and County Tyrone. 

2250. ‘VVhat class of work do you give out to be 
done ? — Chiefly hand-made underclothing. 

2251. Is that done exclusively by women and girls ? 
— Yes. 

2252. Ai-e you a direct employer or do yoi 
tlirough an agent?— I am an employer, 
direct through agents. 

•’253. Is it your opinion that these outworkers 
shoilld be included in the benefits of the Insurance 
Act ? — No. 

2254. "What are j'om^ i-easons forgiving that reply 
—For one thing, the amount of wages, for one reason 
or another, is very very small. 

2255. But have you any objection in regard to the 
cost of the contribution to the employer ?— If you are 
going to make the contribution heavy enough to be of 
some effective use to the outworkers, then_ I consider 
that it wiU come very heavily on us. It will come too 
heavily on us. 

2256. Supposing that the Commissionei-s assessed 
the employers ou the amount of work done, would you 
have, any objection?— It would all depend on the 
amount of tbe assessment. If it were a veiy small 
amount, I would not have any objection. 

2257. The question of the amount ba.s been decided 
by Parliament, did you know that ?— No, I did not. 

I saw a penny in the shilling suggested somewhere. 

2258. Have you read the Act at all ? — Yes. 

2259. You know what you have to pay for your 
inworkei-8 ? — Yes ; but we could not pay on the same 
basis for outworkers ; it would be too expensive 
altogether. 

2260. You have to pay the same for the outworkers 
who are mainly dependent on the outwork for their 
livelihood ? —But there are not any who are dependent 
on the outwork for their livelihood. 

•2261. There are a very large number throughout 
Ireland ?— Not in our work. 

2262. Are you aware that any outworker who is 
mainly dependent for a livelihood on the outwork is 
already in the Act? — Yes. 

2268. And that the contribution fox those out- 
workers is precisely the same as for inworkers ? — A fter 
all, as far as we are concerned, they will be a very small 
percentage of the number whom we employ. They are 
chiefly the daughters of small farmers. 


2264, There are a certain number of outworkers 
who are mainly dependent ? — I presxrme so. 

2265. And for whom you would have to pay the 
full contributions? — Yes. 

2260. IVliat do you mean by sayiug that you could 
not pay the same contribution for outworkers as for 
iuworkers? — Because, as I say, with regard to out- 
workers, the percentage of workers for whom we have 
to pay the present amount is so small that we do not 
feel it ; but if you put it over the whole lot ib will come 
very expensive for us ; in fact, we .should stop the 
hand-work altogether. 

22G7. You are assuming that all the outworkers 
are included in the Act ? —Yes. precisely. 

2268. Supposing that all the outworkers are included 
in the Act, and that the employer’s assessment is based 
upon the amount of work done, would you have any 
objection then ? — If the employer's assessmentis quite 
a small amount I should not have any objection. 

2269. Do you give any work to inside workers 
similar to that which yon give to outside workei-s ? — 
No. generally speaking, not. It is a different class of 
work altogetiier. 

2270. Supposing that you stopped doing the out- 
work, would you take it into the factories ? — No : we 
could not get it done in the factories. 

2271. If the outworkere were included in the Act. 
you tell me that it would greatly interfere with your 
.^vork? — It would interfere with our work most 
decidedly. 

2272. "VYhy? — Because it would make it very ex- 
pensive for us. It would mean 600 people at 3d. apiece 
a week. It is more than 600 resUy. "We have 600 
names on our books. The process of making our under- 
clothing by band is so slow tliat we have to wait two or 
three or four or five weeks for one dozen of work. In 
order to get a fair supply of work from these workers 
we liave to keep an enoi-moiis number of hands going. 

•2273. But you do not understand the question I put 
Just now. H the employer’s assessment was based on 
the amount of work done, you would not have to pay 
on each individual woi^ker but on the amount of work 
that each individtial worker did? — I understood you 
to suggest that we should have to pay for the <)utworkers 
on the same basis as we do for the indoor workers, but if 
the employer’s contribution depends on the amount 
of work done I should consider this much more 
reasonable. 

2274. At the present moment there are a certain 
number of outworkers who are mainly dependent on 
the outwork for their livelihood, who are already in the 
Act, and for wlioiu at tliis moment you iuive to pay 
the same contribiition as you do for inworkers ? — Yes. 
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2275. Tlifit is the law to-day. Now, lam suggesting 
that ii we include all the outworkers, those who are 
not mainly dependent as well, the Commissioners 
might agree to assess the employer’s contribution on 
the amount of work done. That would ajjply to all the 
outworkers. Would that not be a much better way of 
dealing with the matter, and would it not be a very 
fair way ? — But then it would come much more expen- 
sive than the present an-angemeat by which we pay the 
full contribution for a small number of outworkei's. 

2276. Then I would put this point to you to consider. 
Bo you not think that it would he rather an anomaly 
to have a certain number of outworkers who are 
receiving the insui-ance benefits and othei-s who ai’c 
not? — I i{uite agree. It would certainly be more 
desirable that employers should pay on the amount of 
work done and so include all outworkers. 

2277. We are sitting here todiscovei’whethei' these 
outworkers shall or shall not be included. IVould cot 
there be a tendency on the part of employers to give, 
work to uninsnral)l(> outworkers, and s<i do an injury 
proljably to a very ileserving c;hiss of outworkers, 
namely, those wlio are mainly dependent on it for their 
livelihood?-— There is that possibility, but I do not 
think the employers of hvijonr w.mld think of a tiling 
of that kind. 1 do not think that employers of labour 
as a whole are so very keen as to do anything like that, 
I can only spealc of our own trade. As far as we are 
conccnied, the work which we get made in the country 
now we could not get made in the factories at all. It 
must be made in the country or stopped altogether. 
There is a scarcity of expert labour in Derry and, even 
should they wish to do so, employers could not dis- 
criminate in this way owing to the keen demand there 
is for labour. 

2278. You would not stop it altogether, would ymi ? 
— If it cost, say. (!00?. a your for insiu-ance, yes. • 

2279. You are assuming a week now for each 
worker ? — 3d. a week for each would cost about 6u0h a 
year. That would certainly V>e far too big an amount 
for a small firm to pay. and it would pay us better to 
give it up and devote our time to machine-made work, 
which we do indoors. If you make the insurance 
contribution on the amount of then- wages they will 
reap very little benefit from it, it would be so small. 

2280. Are there a considerable number of your 
outworkers who are mainly dependent on it for their 
livelihood ? — Not many. 

2281. A considerable number ? —No. 

2282. About how many? — Not moi-e than 5 per 


cent. 

22S3. Is tliat an estimate ? — Yes. 

2284. Is it fairly approximate ? — Yes ; but. as I say. 
a name on our books may represent three or fmu- in a 
family. 

2285. {Mr. Hugh Barrie.) What is the average 
wage paid to outworkers ? — 3s. and 3s. tid. to 11». We 
cannot tell whether they are woj'kiug or not. 

2286. What is the average wage you pay ? — I could 
not ten you the average wage. Do you mean what we 
pay or what they could earn ? 

2287. The average wage you pay ? — It would be no 
guide in any case. 

2288. Let us form our own opinion about that. 
Can you answer the question ? — No. 

2289. You were proceeding to tell me tlie minimum 
wages I think. Yon mentioned 3s,. did yon not ? — 

2290. Is that the lowest wage V— Are you apealcing 
of indoors or outdoors ? 

2291. Entirely of outdoors ?— 3s. is the very lowest, 
or 3s. Bd. ; 3s. is the lowest amoiuit a worker would earn if 
at work, but quite a great number of workers keep, say, a 
dozen of work out for a month or six weeks, and as a 
result their average earnings may be Is. or Is. Bd. per 
week. 

2292. Wliat is the maximw ?— About 11«. 

2293. Do the outworkers make 11s. ? — Yes. 

2294. What proportion of the 600 you have told us 
about would be earning from 9s. to 11s. ? — 5 or 10 per 

2295. Is this a pnre guess P— No. Workers who 
can earn from 9s, to 11s. a week are good workers who 


can do the finest class of work, and tliere are very few 
of them. It is very difficult to get it in the hands of 
good workers when we have a lot of good work to give 
out, and there is quite a small percentage of them who 
are really first-class workers. 

2296. You think that 10 per cent, might be calcu- 
lated on as earning from 9s. to 10s. ? — 5 to 10 per cent. 

2297. You cannot put it more definitely ?— No. 

2298. What percentage are earning, say, between 
7s. Bd. and 9s. ? Do not answer unless you feel you can 
answer with some accuracy ? — No. 

2299. It would be useful to us if you could send us 
an abstract of the figures. Could yon conveniently do 
that .“ — I could ; but, after all, our outworkers work in 
the fields to-day and for ns to-morrow, and I do not 
think thiit those figures would help you much. 

2300. That is beside the question lam asking. You 
have records in your office that would show us what we 
want ? — The records do not show the number of days 
theywork, Wehave no control over them. Tberecords 
only show what we pay. 

2301. I want the approximate number that would be 
earning fivm 9s. to 11s. and the approximate number 
who would be earning from 7s. 6d. to 9s. We do not 
demand it at all, but we would be glad to have an 
abstract, if it is convenient to you. You are aware that 
workers in the higher class, the 9s. to 11s. a week class, 
that I have mentioned, are already under the Act. Are 
you seeing that they present their cards ? — No. They 
are not solely dependent on outwork.* 

2302. Do you suggest that they are not mainly 
dependent if they earn that amount ? — They are not 
mainly dependent; they are mostly the daughters of 
small farmers. 

{Chairman.) I tliink j'ou will find that they arc 
under the Act. They are mainly dependent if they are 
providing for their upkeep. 

2303. {Mr. Hugh Barrie.) We are only dealing with 
the chiss under that amount. Now, did you giusp the 
(juestion of the Chairman, which was, that in place of 
paying so much a week, however small the amount of 
work done, the contributions were based on the amount 
of work done, would that get over your difficulties ? — 
Undoubtedly it would be better. We should have to 
struggle through it ; but until we ai-e involved in the 
difficulties I do not know whetlier we can get over them 

2304. The difficulty you suggested to the Chairman 
was that to have to pay the same for a woman earning 
3s. as for a woman earning 9s. is a disproportionate 
impost — that is the grievance yon suggest ? — Yes. 

2305. If we made the contribution with regard to 
these part-time workers i>roportionately small, would 
not that meet the difficulty to a great extent ? — It gets 
over the main difficulty, certainly. 


* The witness has since forwarded the following note on 
Q. 2301 

Grove Place, 

Londonderry. 

Dear Sir. 

Referiing to Question No. 2301, I am sorry we have no 
records in our boobs which would give accurate information 
on the point in question. There are so many workers who 
only sew for us occasionally, although tliey often have our 
work out without a break. 'There are others who take out 
^vol•k only when they find time to sew and work for a week 
or fortnight on end.' Then there would be an interval during 
which she would not have any work out. A worker in this 
category may m.akc four to six dozens in 12 months, and our 
books show the time given as from four to six weeks. Workers 
in the former category may also make the same number 
of dozens, but in this case our books would show six dozen in 
12 moBiths. So that, while both parties may practically 
e,arii tlie same amount and spend the same amount of 
time at their work the aveiage earnings would appear to 
sulfer enormously, while in fact there may be no difierence 
at all. My impression is that in giving 3 a to lU. I over- 
stated the amount earned on an avemge, as I find a great 
number whose earnings spread over 12 months would not 
average !•'. per week, 

I trust the foregoing is quite clear to you, and also that 
the explanation on proof is quite in order. 

Toms truly, 

Alex, Haolkan, 
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2306. You say that you have 600 names oa your 
books and really a gi-eat many moi-e workers are repre- 
sented. You do not suggest difficulty in admim.tra- 
tion ? — It would be ratber difficult. In a small country 
bouse a girl may sew and then take a turn in the house. 
She may only work for an hour or two, and we should 
have to pay for all these; but if we paid on the 
amount earned it would get rid of that difficulty. 

2307. That would not afiect it at all ? — I see now. 
It would certainly be less of a gi-ievance. 

io08. If the present scheme is adhered to and out- 
workers come in on the same basis as the inworkers, 


do you really say, as a business man to the Committee, 
that you would stop the outwork? — Yes. I do not 
make 6002. a year out of the outworkers. 

2309. We are not assuming that you do. We 
simply want the evidence ? — We should include it as 
an item in our costings, if possible. 

2310. Yon would pass it on ? — Yes. 

2311. (Mrs. Dickie.) Are any of youi- outworkers in 
the city of Derry, or are they practically all country 
outworkers P — Practically all country outworkers, 
daughters of farmers and so on. 


The witness withdi-ew. 


Dr. S. H. B. Allison examined. 


2312. {Chairman.) What are your qualifications P-- 
I am dispensary medical officer of Olaudy. 

2313. How long have you been resident there ? — 
16 years. 

2314. Do you cover a large area of gi-ound in your 
official duties ? — Yes. 

2315. (Mr. Sugh Ba^-rie.) It is one of the biggest 
in the county ?~It is one of the biggest in the county, 
and one of the most difficult to work. It is 30,304 
statute acres in area. 

2316. (Chairma7i.) What is the population ?— About 
4,750. 

2317. Do you cover- the whole of that population in 
your duties ? — Yes. 

2318. What do you say the genei-al state of the 
health of the people is ?— It is fairly good. 

2319. Is it better or about the same as other 
places in Ireland? — It is much the same on the 
average. 

2320. What have you come here this morning to 

tell us ? I am not very well acquainted with what the 

object of this Committee is. 

2321. The object of this Committee is to ascertain 
whether it is possible to include under the Insurance 
Act all classes of outworkers. Have you been sent 
here to tell us that tbe general health of the out- 
workers is such that they do not want to be insured ? 
— Yes, generally so. 

2322. Wlmt is their occupation ? — The outworkei-s 
are composed of the wives and daughters of small 
farmers and hibom-ers genei-aUy. 

2323. Are they diffei-ent from those in the agi-i- 
cultural districts in England? — I am not very well 
acquainted with agricultural districts in England. I 
was there some 16 years ago. These outworkers take 
up the work in their spare time very much. 

2324. We know all about that; but you are a 
doctor resident in a certain part of Ireland, and you 
must have come to tell us something. I want to know 
what it is ? — I have the tuberculosis death-rate. 

2325. You might put that in. Is it for your 
district ?— Yes. I made up the figures very hurriedly 
last night. The tubei-culosis death-rate is 2 • 3 per 1,000. 
The female death-rate is slightly in excess of that of 
males. 

2326. (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) What is the male death- 

rate?— 2. The total is 2-3. 20 per cent, are imported 

cases. That is, where the tuberculosis has been con- 
tracted outside the district. 


2327. (Chairma^i.) How does it compare with other 
parts of the country ? — It is i-ather less. 

2328. And taking the United Kiugdom ? — Taking 
the United Kingdom it is rather over, I should think. 

2329. What is the point of your evidence P — This is 
in regard to sanatorium benefits. 

2330. Is there anything else you want to say to us 
ou the medical side ? — No. 

2331. (Mrs. Dickie.) Supposing that, through any 
impost being added to the industry, the work was 
taken away from the cottage workere, would the stan- 
dard of comfort be so brought down as to affect the 
health of the workei-s ? — I think it would, most 
decidedly. In many instances the money that they 
earn fi-om this outwork is really the only ready money 
that comes into the house, especially dm-ing the 
winter months. 

2332. And it is used for the purchase of noni-ish- 
ment ? — Yes. 

2333. (Chairman.) Do you go frequently to the 
homes of these outworkers ? — Yes. 

2334. What is their general state of living ? — It is 
fairly comfoi-table in most instances. 

2335. Eroin your knowledge of the outworkei-s, do 
you say that this outwork is vei-y helpful to them ? — 
Yes, cei-tainly. The effect of an impost being put 
on outworkers would simply mean that they would be 
driven into the towns. 

2336. But 1 cannot accept that. How do you 
know that ? You are not a manufacturer ? — I am not 
a manufacturer, but I know that if the imposition 
causes the work to be withdrawn, they will be driven 
into the towns. 

(Chairman.) I quite understand ; but you did not 
put it in that way at first. 

2337. (Mr. H^igh Barrie.) Did you volunteer your 
evidence, or were you -asked to come here by workers 
or employei-s ? — I was asked by an employer. 

2338. Have you spoken to employees in the district 
as to their views upon this question ? — I have asked 
one or two. I have not had time to ask moi-e. 

2339. You are, of course, only exj>ressing your 
personal view when you say that adding the imxiost 
would be detrimental ? — I am only expressing my own 
view. 

2340. Is the standai-d of living not steadily improv- 
ing ? — I think it is — the standard of comfort. 

2341. The standard of living ? — Yes. 

2342. Do you think that this cottage work has 
been helpful in i-aising the standard? — It has. most 
decidedly. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Michael McNblis, J.P., examined. 


2343. (Chairman.) Do you attend to give evidence 
to-day regarding the Donegal homespun industry ? 
Yes. 

2344. What is youi- position? — Clerk of the imion 
and district council of Plenties. 

2345. For how many people does this industry afford 
employment ? — About 1,600 females. 

2346. I understand that you can tell us about the 

many different ways in which this industi-y is carried 
on? ‘Yes. Firstly, you have the case of the family 


who do all the work themselves, spinning, carding 
weaving, and cleaning the cloth, leaving it ready for 
sale in the market. This class of workers are exempt 
from compulsory insurance. Secondly, you have the 
case of the family who spin the yam and afterwards 
employ a weaver to make it into cloth, The employer 
in this case would be expected to insure the weaver, or 
see that he was insured. Thirdly, yon have the manu- 
facturer, who employs both the spinner and the weaver 
to make his wool into tweed. The employer in this 
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case -would be expected to see that both -were insured. 
Fourthly, you have the nievehant, who keeps a number 
of weavev.s and spinners employed on his o-wn premises. 
The employer in this case must see that they are 

2347. Do these four classes compete with one 
another? — They would under the Insurance Act. It 
would result in a monopoly to one class. 

2348. It would give a preference to those exempted 
from insurance ? — Tes. 

2349. Is the industry confined to a certain part of 
the country ? — Yes. 

2350. Where ? — Chiefly South Donegal. 

23.51. Is it a decaying industry ? — No, it is not. 

2352. Is it in any way dependent on the social 
influence of wealthy patrons ? — No, not at present. 

2353. Are you prepared also to give evidence 
regarding the knitting industry ? — Tes. 

2354. Is this also canied on by different methods ? 
— Tes. 

2355. Will you give us the first? — There is the 
usual worker who takes out the yam, makes it up and 
returns the finished article to the manufacturer. This 
work may be done sometimes on the employees own 
machines, or it may be done on the manufaotui'ers’ 
machine in the employee’s own home. In the latter 
case the worker would be expected to work for that 
manufacturer alone who owned the machine. In the 
former case, whei-e the employee owns the machine, she 
is free to work for any manufacturer or merchant. 
Secondly, you have the case of merchants who have to 


employ the workers to do some work for them in their 
o-wn warehouses. 

2356. Take, for example, the case of knitted coats ? 
— The merchant in this case as a rule gives out suffi- 
cient yam and thread to complete these coats. The 
girls are usually paid for them complete ; hut in order 
to complete them they have to come to the warehoirse 
of the merchant to acquire a knowledge of this part of 
the work, or else adopt the prevailing practice of 
sending one from a family, or several families, to the 
merchant’s warehouse to have this work finished. 

2357. Is any other work done in the homes of the 
workei-sP — Tes. emhi-oidery, dra-wn-thread work, and 
crochet, 

2358. I understand that in the ease of crochet- 
workers, the material is the workers’ property, and 
therefore they are not inaurahle ? — Tes. The workers 
usually buy the material themselves and manufacture 
it, and then it is sold through the Congested Districts' 
Board agent. 

2359. With regard to embroidery and drawn-thread 
work, is there any difference between this work as 
carried on in South-West Donegal and similar employ- 
ment in other countries ? — The embroidery is entu-ely 
subsidiary. It is only occasionally taken up. 

2360. Do you -wish to say that very few of thesp 
workers are dependent on the work for their liveli- 
hood ? — ery few, if any. 

2361. On what then do they depend? — They 
usually have small farms, on the produce of which 
they mainly depend, and perhaps one or two of a 
family may be working at knitting and perhaps one or 
two at embroidery and one or two at crochet work. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Daniel Mulhern. J.P., and Mr. Charles Kennedy, J.P., examined. 


2362. {Chair^nan.) Do you attend here to-day to 
give evidence as employers of outwoi-kers ? — {Mr. 
Mulhern.) Tes. 

2363. How many outworkers do you employ ? — 
{Mr. Kennedy.) I could not say. There would be 
about 200 families. 

2364. {To Mr. Mulhern.) How many do yon 
employ? — About 200 dui-ing the winter months and 
probably half that, about 100, during the summer 
months . 

2365. In what districts do these workers live ? — 
{Mr. Kennedy.) Principally in the parish of G-lenties. 

2366. What class of work do they give out to he 
done P — ^Principally hosiei-y and occasionally gloves. 

2367. What sort of hosiery? — Golf hose, half hose 
—socks and stockings. {Mr. Mulhern.) Tes. 

2368. Is that work done exclusively by women and 
girls ? — Yes. 

2369. Ai-e you an independent employei-, or do you 
give out work through agents ? — {Mr. Kennedy.) I am 
an independent employer. 

2370. Do you send out no work through agents ? 
— No. {Mr. Mulhern.) I do not ; I am an independent 
employer. 

2371. Is it yom- opinion that these outworkers 
should be included in the benefits of the Insm-ance 
Act?— (3fr. Kennedy.) I do not see how it could be 
done. Six or seven different people give out yam and 
all the people who work for one -will work for all of 
them, and it makes no difference what time they bring 
it back. They bring it back just at whatever time it 
suits them. 

2372. {To M.r. M^dhern.) Do you agree ?—les, 
that is right. 

2373. What is the average ammmt earned by each 
of your outworkers P — {Mr. Kennedy.) Some people 
take out a dozen of socks, for which they are paid 
Is. 6(i., and it might be many weeks before they bring 
them back. Others would come in with about foui- 
shillings’ worth in four or five weeks. 

2374. What is the avemge amount they earn per 
week ?— I could give an average of my own, but I do 
not know about other people. 

2375. Tell us your own ? — Mine would be about 4s. 
in four weeks. 


2376. About Is. a week ? — Tes. * 

2377. Are they working for other firms ?— For 
every firm that is giving it out. 

2378. They might be making in the aggregate 4*. 
or 5s. a week ? — Tes. 

2379. And probably are ?— T am talking now of the 
family, not of the individual. 

2380. {To Mr. Mulhern.) Do you agree ?— Tes. It 
is mere subsidiary employment. They do not depend 
on it entirely for their maintenance. 

2381. If they are working for foui- or five different 
firms they must be fairly constantly employed I 
should think ?— It does not follow that they are fairly 
constantly employed. They do not give all their time 
to it. In the winter time they devote some time to it 
because they have not anything else to do. 

2382. Can you tell ns how much these people earn 
ill a year? — {Mr. Kennedy.) Some families earn ten 
times as much as others. They have more help. A 
lot depends on the class of work they get. {Mr. Mid- 
hem.) Girls knitting golf coats are very much better 
paid than girls knitting other classes of work. 

2383. You cannot give the Committee any idea 
how much these outworkers earn -week by week during 
the times they are fairly fully employed ?— (Mr. 
Mulhern.) I could hai-dly say that, we do not know 
ho-w many gh-ls thei-e are. A girl comes to a certain 
station ; she takes out a certain amount of yam, and 
thei-e may be three or four at liome all engaged in the 
making. 

2384. I want you to treat for the moment the 
worker who gets out the work as being the actual 
person who does it ?— But she is not as a matter of 
fact. She only assists in doing it. 

2385. Does she distribute it among her neigh- 
bom-s ?— No, the members of her family. There may 
be three or fom- or more girls. They all take part in 
the work. 

2386. Supposing that the Commissioners decided 
to include all outworkers under the Act, would you 
as an employer have any objection to paying your 
contribution if it was based on the amount of work- 
done ?— Tes ; I think that any tax of that kind put on 
the industry would close it down, It is a dying 
industry as it is, 
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2387. Is it a languishing industry 'i — Yes. 

2388. Why is it becoming less and less ? — Because 
of machinery. 

•2389, It is a natural decay owing to the progress 
of machinery ?--Yes ; I do not expect that it will live 
vei-y many years more. 

2390. Is it your opinion that, if the employers 

had to pay on the outworkers, that decay would be 
hastened (Mi-. Kennedy.) It would kill the industry. 
(Mr. MuUicrn.) It does not pay the employer as it 
stands. , . „ 

2391. (Mrs. Dickie.) Are both ot you speaking ot 
liand-knitting ? — Yes. 

2392. (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) Why do you say that it 
does not pay the employer at present? That is a 
strong statement? — Some classes do not pay. 

The witness 


2393. What is your ground for that statement ? — 
Fh'st. because the volume of business done is so small. 
It is a tedious business. 

239-1'. Why continue a business that does not pay ? 
— Well, you see when you are in a business it is not 
easy to get out of it all at once. I would not mind 
whether it was given up to-niorrow or not ; I would 
willingly give it up. 

2395. (Chairman.) Do you know what your turn- 
over is in wage.-i ? — Not at the moment. 

2396. Have yon any idea? — I could not tell you 
until I consult the books. 

2397. What do you pay in wages to these out- 
workei's a yeai- ? — (Mr. Kennedy.) About 20(. a week. 

2398. (Chairman, to Mr. Mulhern.) Is yours round 
about the same tigure ?- -Yea. fully that. 

!B withdi'ew. 


Mr PATBICK J. McNelis (of Ai-dai-a), Member of the Donegal County Council examined. 


2399. (Chairman.) Do you attend to-day to speak 

i-egarding the homespun industiy of your pai-t of 
Donegal? — Yes. . 

2400. What processes ai-e carried on in the workers 
homes in tliis industiy ? — The women, spinning ; the 
men, weaving. 

2401. How many workers woidd be employed on 
homespun work in the cottages in south-west Donegal ? 
—Probably about 1,600 families, equal to perhaps 600 
weavei-s, and 5,000 women, spinning, at one time or 
other. That comprises three or four parishes. 

2402. Do you consider that they should be included 
under the Insurance Act ? — No, neither class. 

2403. Will you give briefly your reasons for that 
answer ?— In the first place, the industry has a hard 
fight to compete with machine-made imitations ; 
secondly, the work represents only a portion of the 
spiimei-s' and weavers’ employment ; and. thirdly, the 
spinners and weavers are only employed by merchants 
like myself for a veiy small part even of the time they 
spend at spiniiuig and weaving, the rest of the work is 
done on wool or yara which belongs to themselves or 
other cottagers, their neighboni-s. 

2404. Do you mean that, even if you paid iiisurauce 
conti-ibutions on all that is done for you and the other 
merchants did the same, the total paid would be too 
little to enable the workers to get substantial benefits ? 

Yes. I am certain of that, especially as the medical 

benefit is provided by the dispensaries and not i>y the 
Insm-ance Act, in Ireland. 

2405. You are aware that sanatorium benefit is 
provided for veiy small total contributions ? — Yes ; 
but that is hardly a tangible benefit for dweller.s at 
health resorts of the Donegal seaboai'd. 

2406. How much can they earn in a week, if they 
devote a full week to the work P— The spinners might 
perhaps make 5s. and the weavers about 18s. if they 
put in a full week, which they seldom do. 

2407. Then, if they are brought under the Insurance 
Act, it would be fair to assess the contributions thus ; 
for spinners, for eveiy 5s. worth of work, paid 
all by the employer and none by the worker? — Yes, 
that would be the only fair way to do it. It would 
be very hard in the case of the spinners. 


2408. For weavers, 5 icJ. foi- every 18s, worth of work 
paid, 2-Jd. by the employer and 3tl. by the worker ? — 
Yes; that would be the only fair way of doing it. 
But with regard to spinners, it would be impossible. 
They take turn alxiut with household work and farming, 
and they would hardly know themselves who is the 
principal spinner. 

2409. How much do you actually pay, on the aver- 
age, to a spinner? — I cannot exactly say. I will give 
an illusti-ation. To one family I give a bag of wool 
for which 20». is paid. It takes them often three 
months to retui'u that wool. If there was not much 
other work they would return it in a. month. 

2410. That would only yield an average of about 7s. 
contribution in the year, then, on the scale suggested ?— 
Yes. 

2411. "Would such aspiiiner take wool from another 
merchant ? — No, not from another merchant. 

2412. Can you tell us liow much work a weaver 
does in a year for you and other merchants ? — He 
might weave about two-thirds of the year (that is eight 
months). :md not more than half of the work would be 
ou mercliants’ wool. The other portion of the time 
would be devoted to working for himself or other 
cottagers. This only applies to about 12 men. I am 
the only merchant giving out wool, all the rest either 
confine themselves to their own wool or weave odd 
pieces for other cottagers. 

2413. (Mrs. Dickie.) Is there much tuberculosis iu 
your pai-t of Donegal ?— No, it is very free from 
tuberculosis. 

2414. You do not know anything about the figiU'es, 
of course?— No, I do not know anything about the 
figures. 

2415. Is the mouey which they get from this out- 
■work very advantageous iu I’aising the standard of 
comfort in the homes ? — Yes. 

2416. It would I'e a distinct loss if it was taken 
away ? — Yes, it would be a distinct loss if it was taken 
away. 

2417. (Mr, Hugh Barrie.) Are there many workers 
earning 18s. a week ?— I am tiie only merchant who 
gives out work, and it is only confined to 12 workers 
as far as I know. 


The witness withdrew. 


Dr. Robebt Mowbbay, M.D.. J.P., uxamineil. 


2418-9- \ChHinitaii.\ Arc you the medical officer for 
the Castlederg and Killeter dispensary district. No. 2 ? 

2429. Have you come in contact with a great 
number of outwoikei-s employed in their own homes ? 
— Yes, a great number- 

2421. "What work are they engaged upon?--They 
are principally engaged on underclothing, but in the 
mountainous districts it is sprigging more. 

2422. What is the number? — The population of 
my district is about 4,000, and I believe that there 
would be from 600 to 800 women in the place engaged 
on underclothing. 


2423. You ai-e speaking of North Tyrone? — I am 
speaking of the district I am in at present. The 
Castlederg Uniou is in North Tyrone. 

2424. How many of the women and girls are out- 
workers in the districts ? — I have not counted them up, 
and there has not been a return sent in to the imion. 
I can only approximate by my own knowledge of the 
district. 

2425. What should you say ? — Do you refer to the 
dispensary district ? 

2426. Yes ? — Perhaps 800 would be working at the 
outwork sewing- 
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2427. Wonld you go so far as to say that a quarter 
of the poi>ulation are so employed ? — Yes, quite that. 

2428. Are they a specially healthy class? — Tery 
healthy. 

2429. Are they a class vety liable to consumption? 

They are rather more liable to it than the male 

population. 

2430. Do you consider that they ought to be 
insured ? — Yes, decidedly. 

2431. You think it would be a pity if they were not 
provided for as soon as possible ? — A great pity. Con- 
sumption nearly always begins with the female mem- 
bers. They are so much in the house and their 
bedrooms are very close at night sometimes. 

2432. I believe that you are in favour of a system 
of ooutributions based on the actual amount of work 
done, as provided by Schedule III- (10) of the Act ? 

2433. Who are the women who ai-e mainly engaged 
in the trade? — They are the labourers’ wives and 
daughters, !uid the wives and daughters of the small 
farmers. 

2434. And those of artisans ?— There are a lew 
artisans. Mine is a rural district. 

2435- Can you tell ns what the average weekly 
eurniu''s are ?— Yes, I think I could go very close to 
it. It'might be put down at Is. a day. Fairly smart 
"iris can earn (is. a week. Tbo-se who can do high-class 
work will make up to as high as 9s. or lOs., but that is 
very exceptional. Some will work hard and not be able 
to earn more than 4s. or os. 

2436. (Mr. 3ugh Barrie.) Are you refeiTing to 
wliole-time workers ?•— Probably tliey do nothing else. 
Others in the house do the housework. The average m 
a family wonld 1)e two to three sewei-s, and 15s. a week 
to ISs. would be about the aggi-egate, I should say. 

2437. Do they generally cease to be employed as 
outworkers when they get married ?—No_, quite the 
revei"se. A young man looks out for a girl who is a 
"ood sewer. She sews all the time from when she is 
married till she has a baby ; and when she is up again 
she sews again. 

2435. If they are mainly dependent on the outwork 
for their livelihood, they come under the Act? — If they 
do I am very glad of it. 

2439. Ill your opinion, should all classes of out- 
workers be included in the Act ?— You have the 
mothers, the married women. You have not made 
innoh provision for them yet as regards insurance. 
They are excluded, but the mothers work. They train 
the daughtei-s. The mothers work up to 60 years of 

^*^^2440, Would it be a hardship in your district if 
some outworkers were insured and others were not ?— 
I think it would. 

24 41. Do you think thei-c would be a tendency on 
the part of some employers to give work to those 
who are uninsured, and so save the contributions ? — It 
mi"ht be so, but there is plenty of work for all. Tlie 
work is done by a family, and one person will go in at 
the cud of a fortnight and get 20s. or so. The agent 
<^annot teU who has done that work. Youhave to take 
that into considemtion. 

2442 You hai-e taken a very great interest in the 
Kub iect?— Yes, T have been over the whole of Western 
Tyrone. I was 11 years in one district and I have been 
in others. I have been locum tenons in the Plumbridge 
dispensary district and over the whole of the Ca^ledei-g 
district. From 1881) to 1900 I was medical officer of 
Drmnquin dispensaiy district and locum ienens in the 
Drumqnin District of Omagh Union. From 1900 to 
1912 I was medical officer of the Castlederg and 
Killeter No. 2 District and did locum tenenx duty in 
Castlederg No. 1 District. - x 

2443. The sum total of your evidence is that you 
tell ns that in your opinion it is very essential that 


these outworkers should be insured so that they can 
enjoy sanatorium benefits ? — Yes, it is. 

2444. Have you considered the danger that any 
impost threatens to these industries ? — I think it is 
practically negligible. 

2445. How do you come to make that statement ? — 
I thought that even a farthing for every shilling that a 
girl earns would make up a fund that would pay the 
insurance. A farthing in the shilling is only a 48th 
part, and the industry is not such a struggling one 
that there is any particular danger. Ii-eland supplies 
nearly the whole of England. 

2446. Do you know the position in Derry, Donegal, 
and Tyrone ? — They have competition, hut I do not 
know what it is. 

2447. You must have some basis for the statement ? 
— I have known the industry now for the last 30 years, 
and I know where the best sewing is done and I know 
what they can make. I have no knowledge with regard 
to what the industry can beai-. You will have to get 
that evidence from some others. 

2448. But you make a statement and I want to 
know the basis on which you make it. Yon say that it 
is not a struggling industry. If the larger fimis in the 
trade come before us and tell us that it is and that 
their books will prove that the number of outworkers 
to-day is only 25 per cent, of what it was 12 years ago, 
we are bound to pay some attention to that statement, 
are we not ? — -Yes, you can listen to that evidence. I 
do not know the ins and outs of it. 

2449. Is not proof of that kind valuable ? — Yes ; 
but in my opinion it is a very small thing on this 
industry ; and it is the same with every other industry. 
I have been thinking it out in my mind on the way 
down. 

2450. You say that the average is Is. a day ? — That 
is what an average girl can make. I have made inquiries. 

2451. Working what hours ? — Probably eight or 
nine to ten in the winter time, when the kitchen is very 
warm and comfortable. They will sometimes work till 
8 or 9. 

2452. With regard to tuberculosis, how does the 
district stand? — Pretty well at present; but in the 
early part it did not stand very well. Conditions have 
improved. 

2453. You know the death-rate is lessening ? — Yes. 

2454. What is it ? — I am not the registrar of 
deaths. 

2455. But as dispensary doctor do you not know ? 
— It is not reported to me. 

2456. (Mrs. Dickie.) Is there more tuberculosis 
amongst the underclothing workers than amongst the 
spriggers ? — No. 

2457. Is it not the case that the spriggers as a rale 
work very much at their cottage doors and out of doors ? 
That is why I want to know whether there is a differ- 
ence ? — Sprigging came into our district rather late. 
It does not matter if the work is soiled, because it can 
be washed afterwards- In the lowlands in the good 
houses the people are working exclusively on under- 
clothing becar^e they are more accustomed to it, or it 
pays them rather better. 

2458. The rate of tuberculosis would be about the 
same ? — It would be about the same. 

2459. Supposing that the impost led to the removal 
of the work to the factories or out of the district, would 
the standai'd of comfort be lowered ? — Not very much. 
You cannot get a servant maid because they are all 
sittii^ at sewing, and wc would be glad if they would 
give up the sewing and be domestic servants. 

2460. Would they be domestic servants, or would 
they emigrate ? — I think they would emigrate. 

2461. We know that there is difficulty in getting 
domestic servants ? — Yes. It is only those who cannot 
sew well who will go out. The intefiigent ones will sit 
and sew. 


The witness withdrew, 


Adjourned for a short time. 
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OUTWOBIClillS COMMITTEE (.IRELAND) ; 


Mr. Waltee Wight. 


Mr. Walter Wight (of Gweedoi-e) esainuied. 


'2-1.62. (Chair-nuin.) Do you attend to-day to give 
evidence r^ardiug tlie hand-loom outworlcers in t 
Donegal ?—Tes. * 

2463. What is your position ■’—Weaving instructor * 
luider the Congested Districts Board. 

2464. Does your work hiiug yon into contact witii j 

the workers ? — It does. ^ 

2465. Do you consider that these workers should 

he included under the Insra-ance Act •'—I cannot give ^ 
an opinion. In many cases they are not outworkers 

2466. What do you mean by “they are not out- _ 
workers at all ” ? If they are not outworkers -^ey do ^ 
not come \vithin the scope of onr inquiry ? — That is 
what I think. They are veiy often working their own ^ 

2467. What exactly do they do ?— They aa-e all little | 

farmers, and they have their own wool in the different 
districts, and then they dye it. i 

2468-9. Where do they get the wool from ? — Brom l 
their sheep. 

2470. From, their own sheep? — Finm their own 
sheep, and they buy and sell wool from one another ' 
They dye it and hand-spin it. The pot is on the side ot 
the fire in the house, some of the children card the wool 
and the mother or elder sister will spin it ; a neighbour 
has a loom and he weaves it for them, they pay him 
when they get the web b-ack, and scour it themselves ' 
and take it to the fair. 

2471. It appears that these weavers— the men who 
weave the wool— are little manufacturers on then-own 
account ?— The next-dooi- neighbom- might not have 
sheep and he might happen to be weaving when he is 
not farming. He weaves for a little hamlet of cottages. 
One man may have a loom and two or thi-ee of the 
people round about who have sheep might get him to 
weave the web for them. 

2472. Tliat work is done inside the home ?— The 
loom is in the cottage. 

2473. The man who does the weaving is an out- 
worker or independent conti-actov ? — Yes. 

The witness 


2474. Ai-e there many who do subsidiary work for 
their nei<'hbours ? — Yes. Some do not make webs of 
their own. Well, you can hardly say that. Sometimes 
they do. Their own wives may spin, but a man who 
has a loom does weaving for half a dozen. 

2475. Would yon say, from your knowledge of the 
liand-loom indnstsy in Donegal, that the vast ma;i6rity 
of them carry out the whole thing themselves ? — Yes. 

2476. They would be excluded ipso facto h-oni the 

Act? — Yes. - , 

2477. There are a few remiiinmg persons who do 
work, Ai-e they so few as to he scarely appreciable ? 
—In some districts there are none working for 
employers at aU at a factory, or aiiytliing like that. • 

24T8. Could you tell us approximately what per- 
centage are working for employers, _ and could be 
properly tenned outworkers ? Is it 5 per cent. ? — I 
could not tell you. but it will be under 5 per cent. 

2479. (Mr. Kugh Barrie.) Is this work developing 
imder your care ?— I iustnict anybody who wishes to 
learn weaving, and the Board will give a loom. 

2480. I am aware of that. Is it developing ? — Yes. 

2481. How long have you been there ?— Twelve 
months, 

2482. How many are yon instructing at the moment ? 
— At the moment I have three boys. 

2483. {Mrs. Dickie.) Would some of the men who 
weave for their neighbours in the way yon have described, 
lake work from a merchant in Ardiu-a, say, and weave ? 
There would be great difficulty in doing that. A 

has his market to attend to and he would throw 
eveiything aside to serve bis neighbours roundabout. 

2484. There are some men of the description that 
I have put to you ?— There are some in the Ai-dai-a 
district, not many. 

2485. I am talking of the men who weave in their 
own houses ? — There are. some in the Ardani district, 
but not many — not 1 per cent. 

' 2486. You will not find a man who weaves for his 

neighbours weaving also for an employer ?— If there was 
an odd web to be woven, a man, if he was scaree of 
work, would do*it. 

2487. You might have such a case? — Yes. 


Mr. Petee Waed and Mr. Geokge Dunleavy examined. 


2488. (Chairman.) Do yon appear to-day to give 
evidence as employers of outworkers ? — (Both.) Yes. 

2489. How many outworkei-s do you employ?— 
(Mr. Dunleavy.) I liave 600 on my books. 

2490. {To Mr. Ward.) And you ?— About 300. 

2491. In what district do they live?— (Mr. Dim- 
leavy.) In and around Mount Charles. 

2492. {To Mr. Ward.) And yours ? — In Inver and 
Killybegs and Dnnkineely districts. 

2493. What class of work do you give out to he 
done ? — Linen and handkerchiefs. 

2494. Entirely? — {Mr. Dunleavy.) Yes. {Mr. Ward.) 
Linen and handkerchiefs and, largely, imderclothing. 

2495. Is that work done exclusively by women and 
girls ? — {Both.) Yes. 

2496. Are you independent employers or agents ? — 
(Mr. Ward.) I am a distributing agent. 

2497. Both of you?— (BoiSh.) Yes. 

2498. How many firms do you act for in yoiu- 
capacity of agents? — (Mr. Dunleavy.) Three. (Mr. 
Ward.) I act for nine different houses. 

2499. Is it your opinion tliat these outworkers 
should he iiaduded in the benefits of the Insinance 
Act?— (Mr. Dunleavy.) I do not think they should. 
(Mr. Ward.) I think not. 

2500. What are your reasons for giving that I'eply ? 

(Mr. Dunleavy.) An agent could not afford it out 

of his commission. (Mr. Ward.) My reason is that I 
have, say, 300 names of sewers on my books, and these 
persons whose names that I have on my books work for 
different other agents in Donegal, Killybegs, and other 
different districts, and the people are not employed by 


me some weeks at all. Some weeks I pay only 151. 
Tliat would mean that probably oidy a tenth of the 300 
were working that week. Other weeks it is only 51., 
because the people are engaged on h:uvest and farm 
work. 

2501. Your reason against their inclusion is that 
they are employed by uther agents? — Yes. and at 
various other occupations, fanning and household duties, 
and they devote only a very small margin of their time 
to the embroidery. 

2502. Do you ob.iect to their inclusion on the ground 
that yon cannot afford it ? — I am only distributing 
agent, aaid I would not liave to pay it. It wonld be 
the principal who would be entitled to pay the insmujice. 

2503. In your case, Mr. Dunleavy, you would he 
deemed to be the eraploj'er ? — I should think so. 

2504. {To Mr. Ward.) You said just now that you 
could not afford to do it, so I suppose you assunie that 
yuu will be deemed to be the employer ? — It is a mistake. 
A distributing agent cannot be deemed to be the 


own risk? — (Mr. Dnaleuvy.) Yes. 

2506. Do the employers know to whom you give the 
nork ? — No, they do not. 

2507. So you are actually the employer? — I am the 
agent. I give out the work to them to do. 

2508. How does the work come to you?- -(Mr. 
Ward.) It comes to me from the factory or warehouse 
and it is invoiced at fixed prices. I am supposed to 
distribute the work on liehalf of the firm. 
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2509. Do your employei-s Icno^ to -wbom you dis- 
tribute it ? — No, they do not, of course. 

2510. How could they possibly pay the employer's 
conti-ibution, tlien? — That is wlmt I cannot get at. 
The people -wlio work at it ai-e only casual workers. 

• 2511. "What is the average amoimt earned weekly 
by each of these outwi>rkers ? — I Jiave 300 names on my 
books. I can. give you the average paid out in cash. 
You will see that the workers do not devote a tenth of 
the time to my work whatever they do otherwise. I 
have here a record of the actual cash paid out in the 
months. 

2512. Will you read out the figures? — For the 
month of November. 33Z. 4s. 8cZ. ; December, 24Z. 3s. 5d. ; 
January. 42Z. 12s. Id. ; February, 50Z. Is. Od.,; March, 
mi. 12s! lOd.; April, 45Z. ; May. 42Z. 8s. 7rZ.; June, 
32Z. 7.S. 3d. ; and July, 27Z. 10s. Od. 

, 2513. 'V^iat is that per week? — You have 300 
names. It would nob be one shilling a week reaching 
the sewers. That shows that they do not devote the 
whole of their time to the work that I distribute. 

2514. Ai-e theie other firms wiio distribute work? — 
Yes. several in t]ie same town. 

2515. How uuany altogether? — Four in the same 
to^v•n, and in th^countiy districts there are others. 

2516. Is it possible for them to get an equal 
amount of work from each? — Yes. An ordinary 
worker would make more than 5s. a week. 

2517. And probably does ? — Yes. 

2518. Some make more than 5s. ? — Yes, some 
make 10s. 

2519. Ai-e any of the outworkers mainly dependent 
on the outwork for their livelihood? — I have looked 
over my books and I cannot find at the moment half a 
dozen that depend on sewing. That is in the towns. 

2520. Do you realise that, if they are mainly 
dependent on the outwork, they are already in the 
Ac-fr? — Yes. I quite i-ecognise that. 

2521. Would it not be rather anomalous to have 
two sets of outworkers in the same district, some insured 
and others not insured ? — Yes ; I worrld rather see them 
all exempt. 

2522. Would it not be a hardship on those out- 
workers who ai-e insured to-day to be exempt ? — Yes. 

2523. Would it not equally be a hardship if some of 
the employers were to give work to the outworker's 
who are not insur-ed becarrse tlrey have rrot to pay 
contributioirs for them ? — 'Yes ; but take a farmer’s 
wife and three or four girls in the horrse ; the work is 
taken out in one name, and I do not see how you cau 
collect contributions from the whole family. 

2524. That is for the Commissioner's to decide later- 
on f — In principle I am not against insur-ance, but 1 
find it very hard to apply it to this trade. 

2525. If a plan could be easily devised by which 
these outworkers could be brorrght in. would yorr as an 
enrployei- object to paying the contribution, provided 


that it was based on the actual work done ? — The posi- 
tion of distributing agents is that we are paid a small 
commission orr the cash paid out. If we paid the 
insur-ance it worrld leave us to work for nothing, and 
our real employer's would probably make a large profit. 
They worrld be exempt if we paid the iirsumnce. We 
get 10 per ccrrt. 

2526. Yorr say that you get 10 per cent, commission ? 
— Yes. 

2527. Is that net ? — We have to pay the can-rage 
one way on the goods from BeKast and the firm pay 
the carriage back. Some few of the firms pay carriage 
both ways on heavy goods, because we could not afford 
to pay it. The commission would not allow it. 

2528. When you say you cannot afford it, what do 
youmeim? — Tire commissiorr of 10 per- cerrt. will not 
allow it. 

2529. Generally speaking, the agents pay carnage 
one way ? — Yes. 

2530. You wish us to rrirderstand that the expenses 
of ratnning the agency, and the fact of having to pay 
carriage at least orre way, would not leave suffieieut 
profit to pay the insurance? — Yes, and we have to pay 
for damaged goods and other- things. 

2531. (To Mr. Dunleavy.) Do you generally confirm 
that evidence ? — I say much the same. One family of 
three girls earned from 1st January to 1st July 
9Z. 11s. lOd. That is equal to 28. 6d. a week each. My 
commission on that is 19s. 2d. I have to pay earr-iage out 
of that 19s. 2d-, which makes it a little less. If I had 
to pay insm-ance on those three workers at 3id. a week, 
it would be IZ. 2s. 9d.. or a dead loss of 3s. 7d. on the 
transaction? — {Mr. Ward.) I am not opposed to the 
principle of insirrance, but we must aafeguai-d the 
worker-s and see that the supply of work is regular. 

2532. (Mrs. Dickie.) Is the work done by the out- 
workers work that corrld be easily brought into the 
factories ? — No, it would not be easy to bring it into 
the factories. It is hand-work, I strppose you have 
seen it. 

2533. Yes ? — It is all haud-embroider-y. 

2534. Underclothing P — Yes, camisoles, chemises, 
and evei- 3 rthrng of tlrat kind. 

2535. Are the girls you employ usually the wives 
and daughters of farmers? — Yes. In winter time we get 
more done, and less at harvest time. 

2536. How many months of the year would they 
work ? — Pi-obably it would not make six months on the 
avei-age. They do not work a tenth of the time. There 
may l)e exceptions in town. (Mr. Diinleavy.) When a 
sewer takes out work she is supposed to be working, but 
at the end of six months she returns it undone. How 
could you pay a contribution on that ? 

2537. But that would be met if you only paid on 
the amount of work done when the wages were paid ? — 


Yes, I see. 
Tlie witnesses withdrew. 


Rev. John McConologue, P.P. (of Termonomangan, Killeter), and Rev. J, Magthe-e, P.P. (of Clonmany), 
examined. 


-2538. {Chair, mui.) Are you attending to-day because 
yon are intimately acquainted with districts in which 
outwork is prevalent ?—{Rev. John McConologwe.) Yes, 
for tlie hist 40 years and over. 

2539. Is the district of which you speak that lying 
round Castlederg ?— Yes. (liei-. J. Maguire.) I come 
from Clonmany, in Inisliowcn. 

2540. What is the nature of the work principally 

cai-ried on? — (i?ei>. John McConologue.) The hand- 
making of ladies' undei-clothing, also the sprigging or 
embroidery which is generally connected with the 
imderclothiug business. {Rev. J. Maguire.) Sliirt- 
iiiiiking. . . . X 

2541- Are there numerous agents m your district 
by whom this work is given out? — (Bar. John 
McConologue.) Yes. (Bw. J- Maguire.) A great many 
compai-ed with the amount of work done. (Bet). John 
McConologue.) There are three large houses and thei-e 
are a number of smaller, finns in the iioderclothing 
industry i-(‘prGsentod in Castlederg- Besides in the 


parish in wliich I live tliere ai-e four or five agencies 
tor sprigging and embroidery. 

2542. Do you consider this industry a matter of 
great importance in the district ? — I do. Thousands of 
pounds are paid out annually by the difEei-ent agents 
to the outworkers for the work done in theii- own 
homes. 

2543. Ton say some thousands of pounds. Canyon 
tell me about how many thousands ? — Prom twelve to 
fifteen thousand a year. Tliis would mean in an area 
of five or six piarishes with Strabaue and Castlederg as 
centres. I spoke to one of the agents aJid he said 
rluit in good years their wages would amount to 
4.000Z. and might be down as low as 2,OOOZ in others. 
There are two other agents as lai-ge as or lai-ger than 
the one I am speaking of, and a number of smaller 
agencies. 

2544. {To Rev. J. Magziire.) What do you say ? — 
What Father McConologue said does not apply to us 
Our work comes from the maniifacturei-s in Den-j- 

i'. 2 
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Speaking of Inishcwen, I have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain as neai-ly as possible the number. About 2,000 
girls ai-e engaged in the shirt work, and there is a little 
making of other garments. Ton can get the figures 
from the census. 

2545. Are these all outworkers ?— Yes ; they are all 
outworker's, working in their own houses. The average 
wages of the girls working the whole time at the shirts 
would be about 6s, 3tZ, a week. 

2546. When you say the whole time, how many hours 
would it mean a day ? — Ten or twelve hours, working 
six days in the week. 

2547. Is not that a very low rate of wage ?— A vei-y 
low lute ; but it is not the lowest. It is the highest 
wage except in the case of a very special worker. The 
average good worker could not make moi'e than that. 
She would have to make five dozen of shirts in the week 
to make that, and these shh-ts are Is. 3d. a dozen. 
That is the highest paid for the shirts. There may be 
exceptions where more is paid for special orders, but 
1*. 3d. is the general pay— Is. 2d., and some lid. per 
dozen. 

2548. How are you acquainted with the prices 
which art! paid to these outworkers ? — I should _ know 
them very well because I have been in the disti-ict for 
35 years now, and I am familiar with a gi-eat number 
of the workers. 

2549. Do they show you the prices?— The prices 
are marked on the goods. 

2550. You have seen them yourself ? — I have seen 
them with my own eyes. 

2551. Ai-e yon quite sure that an average worker 
can earn only 6s. a week working full hours every day ? 
—Yes, I am quite sure, under present conditions. 

2552. When you say under present conditions, what 

do you mean by that? — I remember when they were 
paid at a far higher rate. Shirts were 2s. a dozen and 
upwards, but thei'e was more to be done on the shii-ts 
then, , „ ,, 

2553. What do you mean by more work?— More 
work on the shirts. The shirts are partly made when 
they come out — the fronts and the wristbands and all 
the other pieces have to be put together, those men- 
tioned being made ready for so doing. 

2554. You say that the i-ate of wages is very iiuu-h 
lower than it used to be? — Yes. 

2555. (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) I understand that you 
modify the answer by saying that, although the rate 
per dozen foi-mevly was higher, there was more work to 
be done by the worker on the individual shirt? — Yes. 

2556. Does that account for the difference in price? 
— Not exactly. The worker could eai-n more. 

2557. That is what we want to bring out? — 68. is 
not the average i-ate of earning. The avei-age rate of 
eaming would not be much more than half; 3s, Od. 
wordd be about the avei-age rate. I have tried to 
ascertain the number of girls that are working in the 
Inishowen district and the neighboui-hood of Derey, 
and it would be about 2,000, Some of the girls are 
young workers, others are engaged part of time at 
housework, these are included in the 2,000 and so the 
average earnings is reduced to about 3s. 6d. a week. 

2558. (Chairman.) Do you consider this to be a 
subsidiary employment in your area ? — (Kev. J. 
McConologue) Without that industry I believe that 
there would be still more emigration from the district, 
and more pauperism. 

2559. (To Rev. J. Maguire.) Would you consider 
the industry to be subsidiary ? — By all means. 

2560. (To Rev. J. McConologue.) Can you tell us 
how many of the outworkers are mainly dependent 
upon this outwork for their livelihood ? — I would siiy 
from 10 to 15 per cent. 

2561. Those who are mainly dependent on the out- 
work for their livelihood are already insured under the 
Act ? — Yes, as the Act stands. 

2562. Do not you think that it would be rather a.n 
anomaly to have two sets of outworkers, one set being 
insured and the other set not being insured? — I do. 

2563. Do you not think that they ought all to be 
insured or all exempted? — I think that they should all 
be exempted. (Rev. J. Maguire.) I do not exactly 
agree with Father McConologue as to what he has said 


as applying to our district. I consider shirtmaking a 
subsidiary business. I do not know any person who is 
working at it so as to be supported by it. It is done 
as part of the work of the house. The house is run as 
a unit, and what is earned at the shirt work enables 
tlie family to live when it could not live from the other 
soui'ces of income. 

2564. Is the amount of employment constant? — 
(Rev. J. McConologue.) No, very intermittent. The 
same outworkers generally get work from different 
agents and they work at it as it suits their convenience. 

So that if one a^^ent luns short of supply they have 
another door open to them. 

2565. You think that all outworkers should be 
exempted from the Act? — Yes. 

2566. Do you give us that answer because you 
think that the small additional charge for insurance 
would injuriously affect the amount of work given out ? 
—I do. 

2567. Why do you thiuk that ? — In the first place, 

I believe that if the insuiunce was to be applied and the 
principals of the warehouses were to be the contributors, 
the work would be by so much reduced in price. K the 
agents were to pay the contribution, I believe that a 
great many of them would discontinde it altogether. 
At present they have not more than a living wage. 
They have to pay freight and heavy incidental expenses 
in the distribution of the work, and house rent and 
other things connected with the agency. I believe 
that the agencies would discontinue, and that would be 
very injurious to the outworkers, because the com- 
petition among the agents is the outworkers' best safe- 
guard. it ensui'es better remunei-ation for their work. 

2568. Who ai'e the outworkers whom you are 
speaking of ? — The wives and daughters of small 
farmers and agricultural labourers and of local country 
tradesmen. 

2569. Are these women generally engaged for a 
laige part of the year in other occupations? — Yes. 
they are ; especially the wives and daughters of small 
farmers ; and sometimes in a part of the comitry the 
labourers' daughters also are engaged in pulling flax 
and doing different opeiatioiis connected with it. 

2570. Do you know the amount per day whicli 
these people can earn if they are fair average workers 
working factory hours ? — About lx. 3fZ. a day. 

2571. That being less than Is. Gd. a day, the 
employer would have to pay the whole contribution. 
Would it not be possible to coUeet the insurance con- 
tributions by reference to the amount of work done — 
Yes, if the work was steady; but from the way in 
which the work is done, as I know it, it would be almost 
impossible, I think. 

2572. Even supposing tliat the amount of wages is 
only 3s. Gd. a week on an aveiuge, and the benefit to 
the worker therefore necessarily a small one, they 
might enjoy sanatorium and other benefits. Would 
not that be an advantage ? — I think that if the Govern- 
ment were to pay to provide sanatorium benefits for 
these people it would meet the case. 

2573. (To Rev. J. Maguire.) Is it your opinion that 
these outworkers should be included in the benefits of 
the Insurance Act? — I do not think that tliey come 
under the Insurance Act, good or bad. It is not their 
principal means of support. 

2574. But we are sitting here to recommend whether 
or not they should be included, and I ask you your 
opinion about it ? — I have no hesitation in saying that 
they should not come under it, because I believe it 
would be the destiuctiou of the industi'y. 

2575. Why do you think that? — For this reason: 
that the industiy in Inishowen is spread over about 
2,000 workers. These 2,000 worker's earn somewhere 
about 3s. a week each. That would be 300Z, paid tu 
these 2,000 workers. The iusui-ance on that would 
amount to 37Z. lOs. of additional expense, or something 
like 40Z-, and the profits on the amount of work 
cannot amount to much more than 40Z. weekly. 
aOGl. weekly is about the amount that is paid by 
the Deiry manufacturers to the outworkers in their 
own houses. The stamps would cost 37/. U)8. spreail 
over 2,000 workers. In addition to that, there would 
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be other expenses, I am quite sure — keeping the books, 
and other things. Now a 3001 industi^ could not bear 
40Z. ; I am satisfied that the manufacturers have not 
sufficient profit out of it to bear that. A few weeks 
ago one of the maaiufacturers quaiTelled with his agent 
over a matter of a halfpenny a dozen on each dozen 
shirts handled by the agent. If he luid been making 
a good deal, he would not have quarrelled, I am sure, 
with an agent whom he declares was a most efficient 
and most trustworthy agent. The manufacturer gave 
the acent the alternative of accepting a Jialfpenny less 
for each dozen shirts or losing the agency. Now 


I think that a manufacturer cannot be making a very 
large amount when that ocem-s. 

2576. You have told us that, so far as your district 
is concerned, there are no outworkers who are mainly 
dependent on the outwork which they do ? — I think I 
Icnow the district very well, and I believe that there 
ai-e no outworkers dependent on the earnings that 
they make from the shirts. The family is inm as a 
whole, and what they make is just the same as what is 
made from the hens, or in the other ways that the 
families support -themselves — for instance, by the boys 
going to Scotland or elsewhere. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Robebt Binns and Mr. D. A. Mooney examined. 


•J.577. {Chairman.) Do you appear to-day to give 
evidence as employers of outworkers ? — {Mr. Mooney.) 
Yes. {Mr. Binns.) Yes. 

2576. How iiiany outworkers do you employ ? — 
{Mr. Mooney.) .C)i the Buncrana district I consider I 
employ 60 i'amilies. I have 60 families on my books. 

2579. How many individual outworkei's liave you 
oil youi- boolcs ? — One represents each family. I could 
not way how many are workiug in each house. 

2560. I did not ask you that, but how many out- 
workers havo you on your hooks altogether? How 
many workers do you employ? — We do not employ 
outworkers in the city at all, but only in the country. 
We employ 60. 

25S1. Do they represent families ? — Yes. 

2582. {To Mr. Binns.) How many do you employ? 
— {Mr. Binns.) In the summer time not so many as in 
the winter. It is an agi-icultui-al district. Many do 
not ivork at all in the summer. They start when the 
crops are in. In the summer I employ about 250, and 
over 350 in the winter. 

2583. In what disti-iot do these workers live ? — {Mr. 
Mooney.) I i-efer exclusively to the Bmici-ana distiict. 
(Mr. Binns.) And ours are in Carndonagh and six miles 
round. 

2584. What class of work do you give out to be 
done? — {Mr. Mobney.) White shirts. {Mr. .Binns.) 
Shirts and ladies’ underclothing. 

2585. Is that done exclusively by married troinen 
and girls ? — (Both.) Married women and gu-ls. 

2586. Ai-e you independent employers or do you 
act tln-ough agents sometimes ? — (Jfr. Mooney.) Occa- 
sionally through agents in the busy season. Suiqslus 
work we give out to agents. 

2587. Generally speaking, do you send direct to the 
outworkers ?— Yes. (Mr. Binns.) I get the work direct 
fi-om the firm and deal with the .outworkers. I 
represent solely Messrs. Tillie and Henderson, Ltd. 

2588. Ai-e you au iudependeut employer, or an 
agent ? — I am resident agent. 

2589. How many firms do you act for in youj' 
capacity of agent ?— Solely for Tillie tuid Henderson. 

2590. Is it your opinion that these outworkers 
should be included in the benefits of the Insurance Act ? 
—(Both.) No. 

2591. Wliat are your reasons for giving that reply 

Mooney.) The first reason is that I consider that 

owing to tlie special ciicumstauces of the case they 
ai-e altogether diffei-ent fi'om factory workers, those 
worker-s wlio work in the cities. Tho}- are a liealthy 
race aud they get their medical benefits principally 
throuo'h dispensaries. They ai-e almost all the families 
of snmll fiirmers who get the benefits. Then, of course, 
there is the difficulty that one family works for half a 
dozen firms. There is also the fact that these workers 
are only working occasionally. Some of them only 
work perhaps a few weeks in the year. 

2592. (To Mr. Binns.) What do you say ?— The 
workers ai-e working to help their liouseholds. They 
do not earn enough by it to keep themselves. 

2593. Wliat is the average amount earned by 
eac.h worker?— (Mr, Moo^le^|.) Brom 3s. 6d. to 4s. 
(Mr. Binns.) I would consider in our district the 
avemge would be 4s. It might be as much as 

2594. How much do you consider that each could 
eiirn if they worked a- normal week of factory hours ? 
—None of them make 9s, I would say 7s, 

s I lifilO 


2595. I take it that in no cases would the daily 
earnings exceed Is. 6<Z. ? — {Mr. Mooney.) No, they 
would not. (Mr. Binns.) No. 

2596. In that case the employers would have to 
ixiy the full contribution both of themselves and tlie 
worker ? — {Mr. Mooney) Decidedly. (Mr. Binns.) 
Decidedly. 

2597. Would you alter yoiu- opinion as to whether 
these outworkers should be included or not, if the 
Oommissioners were agi'eed to assess the employer on 
the araoimt of work done? — {Mr. Binns.) I thmk it 
would desti-oy the cottage industry. They will try to 
get it all done in the large factories and have the 
workers under their own eye and control, 

2598. {To Mr. Mooney.) Is that your answer also ? — 
Mr. Mooney) That is my answer also. Any additional 
burden to that akeady imposed on the employer would 
wipe the industiy out. 

2599. In your opinion, would the work be done in 
the factories ? — Certainly. 

2600. You know that the employers’ ooutiibirtion 
for factory workers is based on so much a week, 
whether they do one day's work or a full week's work ? 

• — Yes. 

2601. How would it relieve the employers to have 
the outwork done in the factories ? — (Mr. Binns.) They 
would try to do it. and they have threatened to do it. 
Some manufacturer's have sent out circulars to their 
agents saying that if they have to pay for the out- 
workers they will send no more goods to the district. 

2602. Do I undemtaird that the work will be 
tr-ansferi-ed then to the factories ? — Yes. Some of the 
country workers may see their way to come into the 
cities. 

2603. But if the work is taken to the factories, the 
employers wOl have to pay the contribution just the 
same ? — But one staff of workers will do it, and the 
employer will know that they are working exclusively 
for him, whei'eas at present they may work for three 
or four firms. 

2604. If the work is done in the factoiies instead of 
iu the homes, the employers will still have to pay their 
own contributions ? — But the employer will get more 
out of the workers in the factory than he can in their 
own homes. They work at it when they like, some 
weeks full weeks and others not at iiU. 

2605. You admit that the (imployer would have to 
pay a certain amount of contribution even if the work 
was taken to the factoi-y instead of being done at 
home? — Yes, under the present Act, {Mr. Mooney) 
The princi 2 )al desire to-day is to get work executed 
oxpeditiousl)', and work sent to the country takes a 
longer tune. It is owing to the fact that it can be 
doiie a little cheaper iu the conntry that it is sent to 
the comitry at all. We must remember that the 
imtworkers’ industry is a declining industry. 

2606. Why is it a declining industry? — Because 
the white shirt ti-ade has been supei-seded by the 
coloured shirt trade, which is a season trade and is 
almost altogether done in the first five or six months of 
the yeai'. 

2607. I am speaking now entii'ely of the white 
shirt ti'ade. You have told us that if the employers 
have to pay a contribution for the outworkers it will 
drive the work from the homes into the factoiies. I 
pointed out, in reply to that, that the employers .will 
still have to pay their own contributions for the 

E 3 
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worKevs m the factories. How would the employer be 
relieved of any cost? — He %vould be xelieved in the 
way that I have stated — that he would get the w'ork 
done quicker under his own eye, and with perhaps the 
same amount of machineiy that he has already. Witli 
high-speed machines and power he can get a larger 
f.irnover. 

2608. It does nut appear to me to be very con- 
vincing. I have suggested to you that the Commis- 
sioners might agree to assess the employer on the 
amotuit of work done, and I was wondering whether, 
if that eom-se were adopted by the Coinmissioners, the 
employer wonld save anything by taking the work to 
the factories, where lie would Inive to pay the lull 
amount of contribution? — {Mr. Binm.) If the out- 
workers have to be paid for at all. I think it will 
destroy the industry. 

2699. You say that. Init you have not given any 
reason for it ? — The prin<dpal reason is that if they 
are. paying so much a week towards insurance they 
will have the work done under their own eyes. 

2610. But I have tried to point out to you that 
that would not relieve the employer ?— I . am not 
speaking of the employer being relieved ; but. he will 
have some advantages. 

2611. It wonld not relieve the employer for the 
contribution of the particular worker who works in the 
factoiy instead of at home ? — It may not relieve him 
of having to pay it. but he will be better able to pay it. 
because he will have more work done to remunerate 
him for paying the insiminoe. The countiy woi-ker 
mav not do three days’ work in a week. 

’2(>12. I have suggested that the Commissionei-K 
might agree only to assess the employer on the three 
days' work, and not on a full week’s work?— If they 
do that the employers may look at it difEei-ently from 
what they do at present. At present they thi-eaten to 
take the goods from the country. {Mr. Mooney.) 
Those who give work out direct have to pay rent and 
Imve to pay examiners to examine the work. 

2616. You have said that the average amount of 
enrnings of a worker is only "s. a week. They can 
earn a good deal more than that in a factory, can they 
not?— The average, I said, was 4s„ and they can earn 

^ 2G14. The average earnings of a worker who em- 
ploys her full time will be 7s. a week ? — Tliat is the 
maximum wage. 

261o. That; is very low ?— Yes, but it is as much as 
I can get out of the best worker in my district. 

2616. If the work was ti-ansfeixed to a factoiy you 
you wonld have to pay higher wages for it ? — They 
have high-speed machines, and it can be done much 
quicker than by the slow machines in workere’ cottages. 

2617. Why, then, is it given out now ? — Because 
they can get it done a little cheaper. Tliat, I think, is 
the reason. 

2618. You have admitted that the manufacturer 
can get the work done in the eountiy a little cheaper ? 
— I think so. 

2619. If you take into consideration the cost of the 
insurance of the outworker, will it not still he a little 
cheaper than it can be done for in the factory ? — I 
think that the work is as cheaply done in the country 
as it can ever be done, because of competition. I think 
that the extra expense added on for insm-ance will 
certainly mean a great loss, and goods will not be sent 
out at all. 

2620. Are we to take it as your opinion that the 
cost of the insurance, based, as I have suggested it 
might be based, on the actual amount of work done, 
would mate the cost to the cmployere equal, or more 
than the cost at which it conUl be done in the factory ? 


—I think they might look at it in a different light 
from what they are doing at pi-esent. 

2621. Cannot you answer the question in any other 
way ? — No, I cannot answer it in any other way. I am 
not (juite sure. The employers say that if they have 
to pay the insiirance for the outworkers they will not 
send the work at all to the eonntiy. 

2622. (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) How does the number of 
outworkers in this district compare with what there 
were 10 years ago ? — It is very much less. 

2623. How do you account for that ? — Emigration 
is the chief reason, and there are other industries. 

2624. You do not agree that, as we have been told, 
improvement of machinery in factoi’ies, and all that, 
has reduced the cost of factory work and is thereby 
Imvin" an effect on the outworker. Is that s«>, or is it 
not ?— It has an effect in this way : that a good many 
of the eoimtry people have come into the cities, which 
has reduced the population of the country districts ; 
but I consider emigiution the greatest enemy we have. 

2625. Tluit is the greatest explamition of the 

decline? — Yes. . . . 

2626. If this Committee should come to a. decision 
that- outworkers should be dealt with on the basis 
explained by the Chairman, the difficulty would be 
largclv overcome, would it not? — I think it would 
assist. The outworkers themselves are all opposed to 
having anything to do with the Insinuiice Act. 

2627. We cannot deal with that. We are only 
dealbig with one question ?— I think that the suggestion 
of the Chairman will assist if anything must be paid. 

2628. What the employer fears at the moment is 
that if the outworkers are included, he will be called 
upon to pay liis on, say, three workers making 
amongst them 9s. per week ; whereas he would only 
be paying 3.'.d. for one worker producing 9s. w<n-th 
of work a week in a factoiy. Is that really 'yhat 
is weighing with you ? — That is putting it a little 
different from tlie way in which I put it. The out- 
workers are not making an aveinge of 9s. a week, and 
so the emploj-ers will have to pay all. 

2629- Take an employer of an inwoiker in a f.ndory 
in Deny earning 8s. 6iZ. or 9x., he will have to pay •ihd. 
The impression is that if the work is done in the 
country by outworkers, he will have to pay thi'ec 
contributions of 3A(i. It is to get over tliat difficulty 
that this question is addressed to you : Do you think 
that the objection would largely, be dissipated if we 
could satisfy the employer that the outworker would 
not ciist him any more for insuinnce per & of 
wages earned than the inworker? — If the outworker 
must be insured, then that suggestion would be of 

2630. I am not touching the question now whether 
she should or should not be insured; but is there much 
in the suggestion about the extm work involved in 
dealing with the outworkers compared with that in 
respect of the insurance of inworkers ? — Yes. 

'2631. But it is not an insuperable difficulty. It is 
not going to make the difference between a profit and 
a loss ; it is not a real money difficulty, is it ? — There 
is an expense attached to it. 

2632. But the expense of dealing with the insurance 
of outworkers is relatively small, is it not, compared 
with that in connection with the insurance of in- 
workers ? — It would mean something. 

2633. (Mre. Dickie.) Do yon think that the idea of 
having two sets of hooks, and so on, is a point that 
weighs with the employer and annoys him, and that, 
even if it costs him more, he would rather have one set 
of books and be done with it ? — No, I do not think that 
that has any weight whatever with the employer. 


The witnesses witlidrew. 


Mr. George Lamb (representing Messrs. Thomas Gibson A Co.) called and examined. 


2634. {Choirmaii.) Are you prepared to-day to give 
<!\ idence' with i-egard to outworkers ? — Yes. 

2635. How many outwoi-kers do you employ?— 
Over 300. 


2636. In what districts d<i those workers live P — We 
have them in Co. Derey. Co. Donegal, and Co. Tyrone. 

2637. What class of work do yon give nnt to be 
done ? — Ijadies’ hand-made underclothing. 
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2638. Is that, work done exclusively by women and 
girls P — Exclusively. 

2639. Are you an independent' employer or an 
agent P — My uncle is in the business and I am his 
agent, and I run the whole business now ; he is not in 
it actively at all. I am really the practical man. 

2640. Du yon deal direct with the outworkers P — 
Yes. 

2641. You have no intermediary at all? — None 
whatever; I go sti'aight to the worker myself. 

2642. Is it your opinion that these outwoikers 
should be included in the benefits of the Insurance 
Act ? — It is not. 

2643. What is yoiu- reiuson for that reply ? — In the 
first place the workers do not want it; and, secondly, 
c:ompetition is so very keen that we could not itllosv u 
fractioi;, 

2644. Wliat is the average amount earned per week 
by each worker ? — It is hai-d to say. It is ^•ery low. 

2645. You must know from your books ? — No. 

2646. Do you keep books P — Yes. 

2647. You must know what each woikcr earns P — 
You do not know what each worker earns. One name 
in the books might represent four workei-s. I have 
the avei’age for the last month of five or six of our own 
workers : one girl received on the 9th. 9s. 6d. ; on the 
Ifith, 14s. od. ; on the 23rd, 11s. 5id. ; on the 30th, 
9s.. 4i?. That is 44s, 8d. for the mouth, That might 
represent three girls, or tour, for all I know ; I cannot 
teU. 

2648. Yon say that your industry cannot affoi-d 
any additional burden. What would happen if the 
Commissioners <iecided to include out\vorkers P — We 
should have to fight on as well as we could ; but we 
are (.-umpeting with the French people, and the French 
pet>ple can outsell us now. 

2649. What -would happen to yom- industry P — It 
would die away, us it is dying now. 

2650. Is the shirt iudusfay dying now P — The shirt 
nia<;hines ai'e becoming far move perfect. 

2651. Do I undeistand that the industry is a 
declining one, whether insurance of outworkers is 
introduced ov not P — Yes, it is. The hand- work is 
decliuing. 

2652. Do you think it likely that the hand-work 
could be tiuusfen-ed to the factories P — It cannot be 
done. 

2653. Would machine- work take the place <if haiid- 
-woi-ky — It has been thought for some years that it 
would, but it has not done so. 

2654. ^Vhy is thatP — Because hand- work is so 
much better. It wea« so much better. 

2655. Do you realise what it would cost for the 
insurance contributions P — No, I do not. 

2656. Then why do you say that it would be likely 
to be prejudicial to the interests of the ti-ade and that 
yon could not afford to pay it ? — I say that we are so 
handicapped that we cannot spare any nioi-e. We cun 
hardly get a decent living now. I am prepared to show 
my books and all about it. 

2657. Are the wages you pay the outworkers less 
than those paid to the factory w<;rker.s P— I have 
practii^ally no factory workers. 

2658. But generally speaking ?— The outworkers do 
not devote their whole time to the work. 

2659. What do you estimate could bo done by mi 
outworker working a full week of normal factory 
hours ?— A good worker who knows her business ought 
to eai'ii about 9s. a week. 

2666. Have you thought of the po.ssibility of the 
Commissiouers agreeing to assess the employers on 
the amount of work done, so that the contribution for 
The witne: 


oue po'und s worth of work would be nhe s.iuie as it the 
work was done in the lactory ? — What percentage 
would that mean ? 

2661. It would mean this — that if an average 

worker could eaim 9s. in a week P — That is not am 

average worker. That is a very first-class worker. 

2662. What would an average worker earn ? — I 
would not like to commit myself ; I cannot honestly 
say ; I think it would be about 3*. to 4s. a week. But 
they do not devote their whole time to it. 

2663. You do not follow me. I am speaking now 
of a worker who puts in faetoiy hours at the work. 
I undei-stood you to say that an average worker could 
earn 9s. a week P — I did not put in the word “ avei-age." 
I meant a good worker. 

2664. (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) An expert? — An expert 
smart worker. It would take her all her time to 
earn it. 

2665. {Chairman.) You must pay very low wages, 
then? — We pay wJiat we can afford. I wish we could 
pay double ; we should he delighted. 

2666. What do you consider a normal worker could 
earn in a iveek ? — About 7»., I fancy. An average 
worker is another thing. 

2667. Now, supposing that tuvo workers were 
employed in doing 7s, worth of work and you only 
had to pay half contributions for each, would not that 
meet your case ? — But you cannot tell whether you, are 
employing only two workers, when it is done at home. 

2668. You said that the impost would be a very 
severe strain on the industry. I am suggesting to you 
that if the impost is based on the amotmt of work done 
it might relieve you, and I give you an illustratiou of 
two workers. I want to know whether what I suggest 
would relieve you at -all — if you only pay half 
conti'ibutions for each P — What would it be ? 

2669. Zt.d. for every 7s. worth of work ; say 4 per 
cent. ? — Four per cent, would he a great strain ;on ■us. 

2670. Would it be too severe a burden ? — Yes. 

2671. (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) It is not 4 per cent, on 
youi' profits, but 4 percent, on the outgoings for wages P 
— We do not sell our own stuff ; we manufactm-e for 
manufacturers — Loudon and Glasgow houses. All 
tliat we have to live on is the wages. 

2672. (Chairman.) Are iuiy of your outworkers 
mainly dependent on the outwork for their livelihood P 
— Not more than one in 20. 

2673. There might be an odd one ? — Yes. 

2674. They are insurable P — I was not arvare of it. 
The Act has not come into force yet, 

2675. Yes ; it has been in forcu; for throe weeks ? — 
I could not tell you how many are mainly dependent. 
In some cases they are. 

2676. Would you consider it very difficult to define 
how many ai'e mainly dependent on tire outwork for 
their livelihood P — Very difficult. 

2677. (Mr. Hugh Barrie.) How marry of whiit you 
term expert workers have you? — We have over 300 
liauds. We have a high-class trade. It varies with 
the season and with the demand. We have 100 tip- 
top workers orrt of that nrrmber, I should say. 

2678. 100 earning the maximum of 9s. ? — Yes. 

2679. Are you qrrite positive in suggesting to u.s 
that a prospective impost of 4 per cent, on yorrr wages 
bill would he injitriorrs ? — Yes. We have nothing but 
the wages, we have not the profit on the material or on 
anything belonging to it. 

2680. Are you not manufactirrers ? — We are 
manrrfacturing for inanrifiictirrers for London houses 
and Glasgow. 

2681. You ai'e re.iily agents, then P — We reirresent 
sevei-al houses. 

s withdrew. 


Mr. T. H. Thomi’SOS examined. 


2682. (Chairman.) Do you appear to-day to give 
evidence iia an employer of orrtworkers P— Yes. ^ 

2683. How many outworkers do you employ — I am 
in connection with Welch, Margetson &, Co s firm. 

2684. Are you agent for Messi’s. Welch, Margetson 
4 , Co. P— I have charge of three stations. 


2685. Your work is exclusively shirts ? — Yes. 

2686. You distribute work for Messrs, Welch, 
Margetson & Co. ? — ^Yes. 

2687. Do your principals know the mimes of the 
outworkers whom you employ P — Ceiiainly ; they keep 
a record, according to Act of Parliament. 
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OUTWORKERS COMMITTEE (tRELANd). 


Mr. T. H. Thompson. 


2688. HaTe you had any opportunity of speaking to 
the outworkers with regard to the Insurance Act.— 

I have not taken advantage of any opportunity. 

I left the matter free ; I did not want to inteiiere in 

^2689. You do not know whether they are in^ned 
to welcome being admitted to it or not ? My feeling is 
that they are opposed to it. . , , , , • 

2690. Are they afraid that they might lose work in 
consequence ?-That is the feeling. The great bulk of 
oiu- workers ai'e the wives and daughters of artisans 
and fai-m labom-ers. They shave the feelings of the 
male section of the community, and there has been 
considerable agitation against the Act in the districts 
in which I do business. 

•2691. Mainly because they are afraid that it may 
nreiudice the work that they get Tes. 

2692. For bow many months of the year are these 
outworkers fully employed ?— The stations I have 
chai-ge of are called the home stations. They are 
practically fullv employed the whole year round. It 
there is any shortage of employment the other stations 

^"^2693. ‘VVhat are the average wages that these out- 
workers eai-u?— Our most expert workera can eai-n up 
to 10s. The average girl would earn between 6s._ancl 
7s. Some would only make one dozen in a fortnight, 
and our average is 3s. a week per worker. _ 

2694. I suppose that those women who earn <s. to 
lO-s. a week are mainly dependent on this work for 
their livelihood ? — Yes. . 

269o. And they come imder the Act in any case . 


2696. The only question is whether we should advise 
the Conimissionera to include the other portion of the 
outworkers— those who ai-e not mainly dependent on 
the outwork for their livelihood. Do yon not think 
that it would be rather anomalous to have two sets ot 
outworkers, one set insured and the other set not 
insured ?— I suppose that it would be rather anomalous. 
My own feelin" is, that the inclusion of the outworker 
should at least^be postponed, .as Mr. Maaterman said 
the other night, they have not settled this question in 
Germany, where insurance has been in existence for a 
long time. I see there is trouble in England over 
the subject, too. With regard to Ireland, they should 
wait and see how it works out elsewhere. It is a 
declining indnstiy. 

2697. (Mr. S-ugh Barrie.) Is the number of out- 

workera in connection with your firm steadily 
declining ? — Yes, it has been declining for a number 
of yeai'S. . . 

2698. Is the decline substantial ? — I will put it in 

this way : going hack six or seven years the quantity 
of shirts made has dropped almost a third — between a 
third and a quarter. » • 

2699. What is the cause of it ? — The cause ot it is 
mainly the introduction of machine button-holes. 

2700. Which has reduced the cost of production in 
the factories?— Yes. Then there is the introduction 
of machines holes in the lower gi-ades of work. You 
understand the dilferenco between machine work and 
hand work ? 

2701. Yes. You are afraid that the Act will accele- 
rate the movement that is already in existence ? — Yes, 
that is my feeling. 
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:4 N'ATIDN-AL llEAL'DI INSUHAXOE JOINT .'OMMlTrEE : OUTWoRKKRS COMMlTl'EE (iREUND) ! 


APPENDIX I. 


Evidence taken dy the Ootworkers Committee, at Wei-lington House, Buckingham 
Gate, on Tuesday, March lOxii, 1 


Peesent : 

SIE ERNEST HATCH. Bart. (C/iamnaw). 

Ml- George Barnes, M.P. 1 Miss M, M. Paterson. 

Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P. | Sir George Toulmin. M.P. . 

Mr. E. A. R. WkHNER {Secretary). 

Mr. Lewis Whyte exiimined. 


4725. (Clia-iriitnn.) Are you the Managing Director 
of Messrs. Smyth and Company, Limited, hosiers, of 
Balbriggan ? — I am. 

4726. Are you prepai-ed to speak for outworkers m 
l,he Balbriggan district generally, or only for those 
employed by yom- own firm ? — There is another hosiery 
factory there, for whom I am sure I can speak. 

4727. How many outworkers do you employ ? — Ou 
the avei-age between 240 and 250. 

4728. How many do you think would be employed 
in that district altogether ?— The other inannfactm-ers 
have, I should imagine, about 100. I do not know 
exactly. 

4729. What is the natm-e of the work that you give 
out to be done ?r— The embroidering of cdoeka on the 
sides of stockings. 

4730. Do the workers, who take that outwork, in- 
variably do it in theii- own homes ? — Always. 

4731. Do you employ youi- outworkers direct, or 
through subconti-actors P — Direct. 

4732. In every case ?— ;In evei-y case. 

4733. Are there no middle-men in yoiu- industry ? — 
No ; we rent offices in different villages and give out 
the work direct by our own clerks. 

4734. Is the work taken out and retui-ned at regular 
intervals and in regular quantities ? — No ; each girl 
takes out as much work as she wants to do and brings 
it back whenever she likes. 

4735. Is the work paid for at i-egulav intervals ? — 
When the girl brings in her account book, which she 
is at liberty to do whenever she likes, it is settled. 
Settling takes pliice evei-y alternate Monday, and the 
amoiuit is paid on the following Friday. 

4736; Ai-e the workers invariably paid every fort- 
night? — Always — when they bi-ing in tlieir hooks to 
settle. 

4737. Are there any longer inteiwaLs than a fort- 
night before you settle ? — Practically no ; because a 
girl is alw-ays anxious to get her money ; but if she did 
not bring in hei- book soon the clerks would send her 
a message, because we do not like to have anything 
outstanding. 

4738. Can you tell us the average weekly earnings 
for each name on your books ? — For the last twelve 
months, adding the whole lot together and dividing 
by the number of weeks they worked, they earned 
3s. od. 

4739. Can you tell us also the highest and lowest 
that you have paid recently .to any one worker in a 
■week? — The settlement being fortnightly, it is 
difficult to divide it into one week. 

4740. Give us the fortnightly amounts ? — I am not 
prepared to state the highest fortnight, because I did 
not look it up ; hut I have the accounts here of one of 
the workers who eai-ns the 2ai-geet money, and I find 
that in one particular fortnight she had 11. 10s. OJd., 
that is 15s. a week. 

4741. When the amount is eompai-atively large, as 
in the case you have just quoted, would that indicate 
that the outworker who took out the work has been 
helped ? — T ery probably ; I should believe so. 

4742. By whom, should you think ? — Probably by a 
younger sister, her mother, or some other relative in 
the house. 


4743. Do they sublet the work to any of tlie 
neighbours ? — Not that I have ever heai-d of. 

4744. Are many of your outwoikers married 
women ? — Tes ; out of 200 workers, 24 were under 21 
years of age ; i07 were over 21 and unmarried ; and 
70 were man-ied women. That is taken from the 
villages of Lusk, Rusli, Balbriggan and Skeiries. 
omitting a viDage wliere we liud no oppoiTuiiityof 
getting the particulars. 

4745. To what clsiss of family do tlie workers 
mostly belong? — They are all the ordinary poorer 
counti-y classes, of divei-sified occupations. They are 
agi-icultiu-al lahoiu-ei'S, fishermen, sailors, and the petty 
tradesmen of the village, such as the siioemaker and 
the small shopkeeper, and so on. 

4746. Is the general means of support of the family 
usimlly fishing or agricultm-al work ? — In great 
measm-e; but the villagers of Rush and Sken-ies live 
mostly on the summer visitoi-s. The normal popula- 
tion of Skerries is about 1,500, but they have an 
average of about 3,000 visitors at one time in August. 
The people practically live on the visitors. The male 
population is very small. The men mostly seem to go 
away. 

4747. How many workers have you in Sken-ies ? — 
Ninety-five. 

4748. Do any of the outworkei-s in that district 
work for more than one firm in the same week ? — A 
gi-eat many of our workers woi-k foi- the other liosiei-y 
people too. 

4749. So that when you give us the wage at 3s. -od. 
it may he more than that ? — It is supplemented by 
other earnings, of cotu'se. 

4750. Is the outwork fairly i-egular, or is it inter- 
mittent? — Altogether in-egular. Foi- instance, in 
Rush, where the chief industry, or one of the (^hief 
industries, is the growing of early potatoes, when 
the potatoes are being planted we cannot get any 
embroidery done at all, because the hands of a girl 
who plants potatoes get rough and she cannot use silk 
at all ; so there is absolutely no embroidering done 
very often there for some weeks. 

4751. Is work of a similar luitui-e done inside the 
factory as well as by outworkers ? — Not in our factory, 
but in Skerries we have between 20 and 30 girls work- 
ing inside in a school, of embroidery. We have to 
teach all these girls. We have also a numbei- of girls 
in om- school at Rush, and also in a suburb of Dublin 
we generally have about 20 working in a school. They 
are irrespective of these outworkers. 

4752. May we take it that the piece rates for out- 
workers are the same as those for inworkers ? — Where 
the work is the same. This work is never done in a 
factory in any place. 

4753. Can you tell us what is the rate of remime- 
ration per hour of these outworkers ? — I liave not gone 
into that. 

4754. Are the piece-woi'k rates calculated ou the 
amount that an average worlcei- would be able to earn, 
say 2d.. 2ld., or 3d. per lujur, or what ? — In this clock- 
ing they are calculated on an <jld trade list that has 
always been paid as long as I can recollect. It is 
higher than it used to be, but it never seems to have 
been worked out on any particular basis. 
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19 March 1912.] 


Mr. L. Whyte. 


[Continued. 


4755. Would they, as a rule, earn less than 2s. a 
day if they worked a whole day ? — A 10-hour factory 
day ? 

4756. Yes? — That would he very good earuings, if 
they worked hard. 

4757. I am asking about this point, because, as you 
are probably aware, under the Act, if a worker 
receives work rated at less than l.s. 6d. per day, the 
employer pay.s the full contribution, namely, 4Ad. for 
a man and for a woman. If the rate is less than 
2s. per day the employer pays id. for a man. 3d. for a 
woman, and the worker ^d, If the wage is between 
2s. and 2s. Qd, for a man, the employer pays 3Ad. and 
the Avoi-ker ‘Id. ? — You may take the last class out. 
That does not apply to us, because they would uot 
eam that much. The 15s. could not be considered in 
this case. 

4758. You see, therefore, the importance of the 
tsmployer knowing precisely the rate of rerauueration 
which he is paying, and as you know the piece rates 
for each class of work, it would be easy to test how 
much a worker could earn in an hour or a- day at these 
piece rates. There would be no difficulty in fixing a 
normal rate of remuneration on which the contri- 
butions for outwork coidd be calculated in propor- 
tion to the amount of work done ?— I consider that 
the average rate of earnings of the girls should be 
Ijetween 9s. and 10s. a week if they worked ordinary 
factory hours. I am quite satisfied on that point. 

4759. Do you consider, as a general principle, that 
outworkers should be included in the provisions of the 
Act ? — I am hoping that this class of workers will not 
be included in the provisions of the Act. 

4760. Why ? — Because the system of giving out 
the work to these girls to be done at their convenience 
has worked very well up to now, and we have managed 
to get our work done veiy well ; but if this Act is to 
apply to these outworkers, I imagine we shall cut off 
all the stragglers, the ones who only earn a shilling a 
week or something of that sort, and we will have a 
smaller number of steady workers, and tlieu I daresay 
it will lead to these girls giving work to other girls 
and charging them so much a dozen ; in fact, to sub- 
letting the woric all roiiud. 

471)1. I suppose your objection is based on the 
assumption that the employers would be assessed for a 
part of a week's ^^•ol■k at the full rate ?— I suppose so. 

4762. Supposbig that the employers’ contribution 
was based on the amount of work done and you had to 
pay only a proportion according to the amount rif 
work, would not that meet the difficulty ?— That is to 
say, vou would calculate it on the amount eamed by a 
girl in. say, a period of six months. 

4763. No ; it would be somewhat in this way : If 

tire rate were lOs. a week you would have to pay id. for 
a man aud 3d. for a woman, if the worker did a full 
week's work. If she did a haK week's work you would 
have to pay lid. ? — Would you add the wages together 
for a considerable period, aaid avei-age tliem ; because 
in a business like this, whei'e the wages fluctuate very 
much, it would he very awkward. Take this case : On 
.Tiinuary 7th a girl settled for l.s. 9d.. on the 21.st for 
(t^. 9d., and the next fortnight for 8s. 7d. It would be 
vei-y a)vkwiii'd unless you avei-age it over a large 
period. , - x .,1 

4764. But would you have any objection to these 
outworkers being included in the Act if you only paid 
on the amount of work clone without regard to what 
the periods were ?— That would be the number of times 
the girl eame<l 9s. or 12s., whichever it miglit be ? 

4765. Foi' every 100/. worth of work, if it was rated 
at 10s. a week, you wmihl have to pay a proportionate 
amount ?- -That would bo 200 times 10s. 

1766 The contributions would be 200 times three 
pence?— That would seem to me to be_ qui^ fair 
There would bo a great many workers getting 
there for a- very little money. , , x 1 

-1767. I must leave it at that. I wanted to know 
whether you accepted the principle. If such oiit- 
workors as are not principally dependent on the 
outwork are not included in the Act, as proposed by 
section 81. subsection (4), would not that be a real 


•ed 


inducement for an employer to give all his outwork to 
such persons rather than to widows, and others, who 
might be entirely dependent for their livelihood upon 
such work ? — I do not follow that question. 

4768. Do you agree that married women should be 
included if othere are included ? — I do not see that it 
makes any difference whether they are married or not. 

4769. You think that if one section is in, they 
should all be in.® — Yes ; I do not see that the married 
women are in any better ease than the others. 

4770. Or in any worse case ? — "Yery often they are 
in a worse position. I hope nothing in any of my 
answers will be taken as an approval of the inclusion 
of any outworkers in the provisions of the Act. I am 
distinctly opposed to the inclusion of the outworkers. 

4771. (Sir George Totilmin.) “With regard to this 
division of contributions, you suggest adding up the 
amount of wages for a certain time and letting the 
contributions be paid once a month or once in three 
months at the fixed rate ? — Yes, 

4772. That is according to the number of ten 
shillings if it were a 10s. rate ? — Yes. 

4773. You recognise that that would uot be fixing 
the stamps at the time that the money passed ? — Yes, 
Ido. 

4774. Have you thought anything of a scheme such 
as this, where the employer has to pay 3^d., paying on 
anything up to 5s., 2d., when the work is brought in ; 
betwixt 5s. and 6s. 3d., 2^d . ; betwixt 6s. 3d. and 7s. 6d., 
3d. ; betwixt 7s. 6d. aud 8s. 9d., 3^d. ? — On the actual 
amount as it is settled for ? 

4776. The transaction being completed at the date 
of payment ? — I think it is rather a good idea. I think 
that would be practicable and fair. 

4776. And yon recognise that it would avoid the 
keeping of records and adding up of amounts and 
calculating every month or three months.'’ — Yes; I 
think that is a very good suggestion and very fair. 

4777. It would be a simpler thing if you could settle 
for each week, and have a scale divided in the way that 
I put to you? — Yes, and have each worker classified 
according to whether it was a nine shilling a week or 
a twelve shilling a week case. 

4778. Do you see any difficulty in classifying the 
work as you put it ? — I should classify the worker, not 
the work. Our clerks could classify the workers all 
right as to their earning powers — quite easily. 

4779. We have generally gone on the idea of 
classifying the work? — We cannot do that, because no 
particular girl gets out one particular work. This week 
one might have one kind of work which would be a 
little bit better than anothei', and another week it 
might be different. It has to be divided up as we want 
the work done. 

4780. But if you know that the work is a little bit 
better, you know that it will be — shall I say, a twelve 
shilling job ? — There are better embroiderers than 
othera who always get the better class work, and they 
naturally eam better wages. 

4781. Some of tliera would have to pay. if the work 
was above 9«.. a worker’s contribution? — Yes. It 
amounts to this : that the classification of the worker 
and the work would be practically the same thing, 
because the best worker gets the best work. 

4782. But you do not see any real practical difficulty 
iu making this distinction? — No difficulty at all. 

4783. (Mies Paterson.) This is all hand embroidery, 
not machine ? — All hand, not machine. 

4784. Is the same sort of work done by machine ? — 
Wp have a machine for doing the •work, but our class 
of business is very good, and therefoi-e we do not do 
veiw much with the machine. It is only suitable, for 
very cheap work. 

•1-785. These girls are not really competing with 
muchiues ? — No. they are not. 

4786. You said that you had 24 woikers out of 200 
who were under 21. Are these included amongst those 
whom you are teaching in the schools ? — No ; these are 
outside, not in the schools. All the girls in the schools 
would be under 21, As each of' these woi-kers becomes 
proficient she leaves the school; and then she becomes 
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■ [^ConHnued.- 


4788. At ;i piece rate ?— No, because they 
.cRool do tlioT h.™ A wooEl, w.se I-Wo Riv» 


I outworker and then auotber youngster comes in. 


! only 


anyTge™i%^Jferweha4 wheu_ tlicy come in (the smallones) while they are 

day they come in. We pay them a small wage. leannng. 

The witness withdrew, 


Mr. William Walker examined. 


4790. (Chairman.) Are you the Organising Secre- 
tary of the Carpenters’ and Joiners Society ot Jsel- 

fast?— I was up to eight weeks ago. ^ 

4791 Now you are attached to the Irish Com- 

missioners ?— I am one of the lecturers for the Irish 
Commission. , • a. j :u, 

4792 And you are also very widely acquainted with 
the conditions of labour in Irela.nd ?-Very widely. 

4793. Are there any reliable figures 
regai-ding the number of outworkers in Ireland .—No. 

^ 4794 Can you give us a rough estimate .—I could 
not I put the first estimate in the ;irrcis of evidence 
which I sent to the secretary at not less, than dO-bOU 
but Miss Agnew and I, who have jointly considered 
the matter? have decided that the number must be 
really trebled. The difficulty of ascertaimng who is 
an outworker in Ireland and who is not is ii 'ciy 

^^^*4795^^Toii state that it approaches 90,000 ?— Quite. 
They are not all entirely dependent upon outwork. 

4796. Are they pai-ticuhu-ly employed in the textile 
work area of Ulster?— The Ai'ds district, the district 
I am most familiar with, is not really a t.^tile aistiict , 
it is an agricultural district; but the Reverend Mr. 
Watt and a farmer in the district, whom we con- 
sulted as to the approximate figures, stated that it 
you took about half of those upon the roll of electors 
Jf the district and multipUed them by three, taking 
half to get the lahonriug element and multiplied by 
three to get the number in each family, you would 
have approximately the number of people ^ho are 
outworkers in the Ards district. f 

he never went into a house m the Ards distnot without 
seeing an outworker, whether it was a farmer s or a 
laboni’er’s house. . , a 

4797 Do they work together or in different houses. 
—In their own cottages, sometimes cottages under the 
Labourers’ Dwellings (Ireland) Act, and others built 

^98 What class of outworker is employed ? — They 
are employed largely on embroidery work, and some m 

4799. Ai-e the outworkers in the other provinces of 

Ireland very scattered ? — ^Verymuch. 

4800. Will you, first, tell us about those out- 
workers who are entirely dependent on it for their 
livelihood? Do you consider that they should be 
treated exactly as inworkers ?— Yes. Tor the purposes 

*4801. Do you think that any action should he taken 
to prevent evasion of the Act ?-—I have suggeste 
something that I think is not entirely legal. 1 have 
sug-^ested that outworking might be licensed and that 
the licence might be cancelled if the employer was 
found deliberately evading. I understand the very 
big legal difficulty of that. It only accentuates my 

4802 ^'^y do you think that the employment of 

outworkers should be licensed "-Because obnously 

there is greater difficulty in supervising both the out- 
•workei-s and the employers of outworkers, so far as 
insurance purposes are concerned, than there is with 
inworkers. You can always get at luvrorkers at any 
one time in the factory. With outworkers you have 
the additional difficulty that one outworker might be a 
form of subcontractor employing a dozen_ or twenty 
outworkers. That is a very 

4803 But you appreciate the difficulty, 1 might 

Almost B»y impossibility, ol rntroSuoing snob a system 
of licence? — do, quite. , , ,, i .q.., 

4804 Now, do you think that the persons who do 
outwork' to increase the family earnings, where their 


own remuneration is necessary for the maintenance of 
the home, should -he included? — I dn. Take two 
houses that Miss Agnew and myself visited whilst we, 
were arranging for other work. In the one house the 
labourer had been idle for four mouths and the family 
were engaged in outwork. Clearly their money was 
the main source of the income. In the other case, in 
the next cottage, built under similar conditions, the 
labourer was worldng, but the family were exactly 
aimilarly employed. 

4S0a=i. What do vou say with regard to the out- 
workers who employ their leisiire time to provide 
themselves with pocket mouey .' — If that case is 
exempted, clearly they will get a preference of employ- 
ment. ,133 -n- 

4606. Do you think they should be excluded . — N '), 

I do not. I think that they .should be on exactly the 
same terms as other people. If you exclude them, 
then you will give them preferential treatment by the 
employers, quite clearly. 

4807. I understood you to say in your proof that 

this class should he excluded ?-;-I was dealing with it 
from a purely practical standpoint. The difficulty is in 
ascertaining how you can deal with it. You asked me a 
moment ago a very practical question, as to whether I 
thought we could do a certain thing, and I say, No I do 
not think you could license them. I see that the 
difficulty of bringing this class in is almost insuperable, 
although we recognise that yon are going to give them 
preferential treatment 

4808 You mean to say that it would he very 
difficult, indeed almost impossible, to distinguish this 
class from those that you have previously mentioned . 
— Quite. ^ . , 

4809. Then, as far as I eau understand, you wish 
that all outworkers should be included in the Act ? 
Yes, if it is possible. I quite recognise that there is 
one class where I do not think it is possible, and 1 
think that great hardship would be done ; that is, the 
class T have mentioned almost at the end of my precis, 
namely, a class who is receiving outdoor relief. If you 
brin'^ that class in, I think you will clearly debar them 

from getting employment at all; “ (i) Persons i-ecMvmg 

poor-law or other similar relief and outworking to 

supplement income.” 

4810. Have you any special suggestion to make 
regarding persons who do cleaning and supplement the 
amount so earned by outwork? — What proportion of 
their time are they cleaning? The difficulty is to 
know exactly what is meant by cleaning. 

4811 It is your own word. I was going to ask you 
what you meant by it?— We mean a charwoman 
engaged by an employer. The suggestion that I have 
made right throughout this has been, that where a 
pei-son such as a charwoman is engaged ordinarily 
imder contract of service, she_ should be considered an 
employed person, and where, in addition, she is also an 
outworker, I have suggested that two rates should be 
paid for her. . 

4812. (Lord Senry Beniinch.) A charwoman is not 
an outworker ?— She is an inside outworker. I do not 
know whether it is possible under the Act that she 
could have two employers’ rates paid. 

4813. (Chairman.) It might be possible so long as 
it does not exceed the statutory amount ?— T-hat 
means that one has to recognise the pnictical difficulty 
that the woman will have to disclose to the second 
employer that she is with a first employer. That, I 
think, is the big difficulty with regard to the bulk of 
these people. 

4814. There is no possibility of getting over that 
objection, is there P— No, I do not think there is. 
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4815. Is it a tangible objection? — I think, to a 
gi-eat number of people, it is a tangible objection, 

4810. They object to showing a card upon which 
may be inserted wliat they have earned from some 
other employer — 2s. or 3«., for instance? — Yes, and 
there is just the tendency that if they wei-e making 
lUs, or 12 k. a week, as some of them do at charing, 
that might be ii. temptation to reduce the pi-ices of tlie 
work, We must not forget that fact. 

4817. Have you anything to suggest to us that 
would get over this difficulty ? — have not. The only 
thing I woulil suggest (I do not think it feasible) is 
with regard to the second employer, the outworking 
employer, that the employee should be treated as an 
exempted pei-son and that the employer should pay a 
full second rate. 

4818. Without the outworker receiving any benefit ? 
— Yes, without the outworkei' receiving any benefit 
from the second employer. 

4819. I can conceive this happening — that the first 
employer would only pay sufficient for the outworker 
to i-eceive half benefits, and the second employer 
might make up the amount so that she might receive 
fidl benefits. Would not that be r.ither an injustice 
to her — to let her apply for a certificate of e.xemption 
and so lose the benefits that she might have got? — 
There is some idea now, I imdei-.staiid, al>ont dividing 
the benefits and contributions. I had not any idea of 
that when I was drawing up my precin of evidence. 
That would materially vary it. There are a very large 
number of inwoi-kers wlut are also outworkers in the 
Ards district. 

4820. It might be the case conceivably, with 
regard to an outworker who was also an iuworker and 
'vhuse contributions had l>een paid in full by the 
employer, that the employer of such outworker might 
be relieved of any contributions ? — Then, knowing the 
circumstances as I do. I say that that employer is 
going to give preferential treatment to persons who 
can produce a card fully stamped. 

4821- That would lie nufortuuate. and we cannot 
<ret over it : but it is a point which we shall keep in 
mind. Have you aiiything'to say with regard to the 
woman who is not usuiilly employed, but who does 
outwork when her hitsband is nuemployed ? — How yon 
are going to manage the in and out section I do uut 
know. The woman who is the wife of a labourer and 
who is not compelled to be in it her wages are not 
nec.essary to the home, must then come in when the 
wages are necessary ^ when she goes int<i arrears she 
clearly cannot pay both <iontjnhutions. 

4822. But if she is in work fur a considerable part 
of the year her contribution with the employer's and 
what is provided by the State would enable her to 
become a post office contributor ? — Yes ; she is getting 
the minimum lieuefit there. 

4823. That is the only way in which yon could 
deal with cases like that ?— If this class of person is 
driven to the post office, it does not popularise it in 
the country districts. 

4824. But. oil the whole, would yon still say that 
these in- and outworkers that you have just spoken 
about should he included in the Act ? — I would say 
that an attempt should he made to bring them in with 
the least possible injury to themselves, viewing the 
fact that they have to pay both portions when they 
are not under some employer, 

4825. You uudei'stand that the whole of this will 
l>p based on the assiiBuptioii that the rate of wages is 
more than lx, I'd. a day; otherwise they would pay 
nuthiuc' ?_Yes. I do not know whether it is possible 
to take'’ an average of a pei-iod that a certain district 
may liave (take an agricultural district) of seasons of 
depression and seasons of activity. I do not know 
whether it would be possible to amalgamate those two 
seasons and take an average and make the person who 
is an outworker and the employer pay when they are 
fully employed, for the depressed time when they will 
not pay the same as in a- seasonal trade. 

482t>. 'W’hat would you suggest with regard to 
persons who tiiUe outwork and get assistance from 
another member of their family or from a neighboiu' ? 


— Wb have suggested that they should he brought in 
if they are over 16 years of iige. 

4827. In your proof you have meutioued persons 
who are employed inside a factory or workshop and 
obtain work ost(iusibly to be done inside, but in reality 
to be done outside. Do you suggest that there are 
women who do this work ? — Y es ; it is quite a lai’ge quan- 
tity. A. woman (I know this personally) will get five or sis 
dozen vice-folding to do, two or three minutes before 
leai ing work. Clearly she cannot do it, 

4828. Is it not an infnngemeot of the Factory 
Act ? — Yes ; but I am afraid that there are many 
infringements of the Factory Act. 

4829. Do you consider that there are many such 
cases? — Yes, quite a large number. She takes the 
remainder of the work home that she clearly cannot 
get done. 

4830. Can you lie quite sure that they do not take 
the work home for other members of the family to 
do ? — I have been very fi'equently in their homes, and, 
if the other members of tbe family are doing it, they 
are helping the family. 

4831. 'When a person takes out woi-lc and the 
actual earnings represent the work of himself or her- 
self and the family, to what extent do you consider 
the snboi-diiiate workers, if over 16, should be insured? 
— Frankly I have not considered the proportion, 
because you have cases of six and seven in a family 
helping at the outwork, and even with that, as I think 
you know fi-<im experience, the aggregate wage is not 
a big one. 

4832. That is a very prevalent system in Ireland ? 
— Very prevalent. 

4833. Cannot you give us any suggestion with 
regard to it ? — I am speaking now from my own home 
when a boy. My two sisters brought homework m. 
I. as a boy, drew threads from handkerchiefs. I was 
only eight years of iige then. I am speaking from 
personal practical knowledge now. 

4834. Do you think that the parent should he the 
only one iusmed in the case I have given? — What I 
have suggested is that the person should declare to 
whom the work is to b(^ given. You would not get the 
truth always, but very often you would get the truth, 
and such other persons should be insured also. 

4835. What do you say with respect to outworkers 
who are receiving poor-law relief ? — I have suggested 
that they should not be included. 

4836. Would not that offer an inducement to 
employers to give work to such persons in order to 
avoid contributions ? — Possibly in some parts of 
Donegal with which I am not familiar it might, but, 
speaking for the counties of Antrim and Down, the 
hoards of guardians are very keen about giving out- 
door relief, and they only give it to those persons who 
are really past lahoui'. In some of the other districts 
tliey give it to pei-sons who are still fit for a little 
labour. 

4837. Would it not be better to include those 
outworkers, and tliat they should apply for a. 
certificate of exemption so that the employer should 
pay all the same ? — This class of person is getting 
work not because they are fit for it. but really to help 
along and supplement the outdoor relief, and if the 
employer has to pay for them there will be a tendency 
to restrict the numbers. That is my fear. 

4838. (Lord Hmi'y Bentinck.) Throwing them 
entirely on the guardians ? — Yes, I think so ; I think 
that the tendemw would be thiit way. 

4.S39. (Chairvinii.) What do you say with regard 
to outworkers who work for several employers ? — The 
firms should dmde the contributions amongst them. 
That will also be a diftimilty. because the workers work 
quifitly for different firms. 

4840. 'Wonld it not meet the case if the firet 
employei' paid his contiibution, the .second his, the 
thir<l his, aaid so on? — Proportionately? 

4841 . Yes, proportionately. — In very many of the 
cases the employer thinks that he is the only employer 
of that outworker. If they work for several that will 
have to be disclosed. 

4842. I understood, from my experience in Ireland, 
that employers know that the outworkei-s work for a 
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number of firms. — But there are a great number of 
cases wliere employers do not agree with it. 

484S. Will there be any desire to conceal the fact 
that they work for several ? — Not to be a very large 
extent, but to some extent. 

4844. Is that ii. serious objection ? — I would m>t say 
it is a very serious objection. 

4845. If we accept your suggestioji of including 
the great mass of these outworkers, they must put up 
with these small inconveniences, must they not ? — If 
you can frame regulations for the outworkers without 
iuconvenience I think yon will deserve well of 
posterity. 

-4846. Do yon suggest that there are no outworkers 
who earn at the rate of less than Is. i>d. a day?— Yes. 
there are. 

4847. Would you suggest that any of those out- 
workers who earn at the r-ate of more than Is. (i<7. per 
day. are in receipt of outdoor relief ? — No. 

4848. All the outworkers who receive poor law 
relief would earn less than at the rate of Is. M. a 
ijay? — I was on the board of guardians for 9 years, 
and I never knew of a case of a pes-son able to do 
anything, except a widow with a very large family 
with five or six children, who got outdoor relief . The 
<dass of person I am referring to in my evidence is a 
class of person resident in the counties of Antrim and 
Down, and to whom poor law relief is only given as tlio 
last extremity- 

4849. Have you anythiug to say with regard to 
seasonal trades ?— No, except tailoring. There is a 
most pecnliar system in Belfast, I do not know that 
it applies anywhere else. They go on turn in the 
winter time. Each man gets an order for a job. He 
may not get a job for a fiirtuight. 

4850. I understand that you are anxious tliat a 
large number of outworkers in Ireland should he 
included in the benefits of the Act?— With the 
exception of the poor law relief class. 

4851. If the Committee, fur the saki? of simplicity, 
were to include even those, would you have any great 
objection ?— No. except that I think that you would 
have hardships. Whichever way it goes, there would 
be very many hardships in the counties of Antrim and 
Down at any rate. 

4852. If you exempted those who come under poor 
relief, would not employers use those people because 
they paid no contrilnition for them ? — I think frankly 
they have beaten them down to as low as they can get 
tliem in wages. 

4853. The employers would say; -‘We pay no 
“ contribution for these people. sr> we will give them 
'• the work" ? — I do n<it know that the person that I 
refer to. who is in the last physical extremity, is a fit 
competitor in the open market against the outworker. 
I do not think it would be a riuestion i>f competition. 

4854. Wotild yoti say that anyone in receipt of 
poor-law relief should betp.so/acfo excluded from the 
benefits of the Act ?— That is what I have suggested 
fi-om my own experience of the poor-law system. 

4855. (Miss Paterson.) Even with the employer 
paying the whole of the contribution, as he would 
have to do if they were not earning up to Is. 6c?. a 

day? I have suggested that they should be excepted, 

not exempted. 

4856. (C/iatVnici}i.) Even supposing tliat the em- 
ployer would have to pay the whole contribution? — 
If the employer has to pay the whole of the contri- 
bution in Ireland, it will be a considei'ation with the 
employer. 

4857. (Sir George Tovlmin.) He will not e.mploy 
them, you mean? — I am afraid not in some cases; 
that is why I suggested exclusion. 

4858. (Chahman.) The suggestion is tej assess the 
employer proportionately on the amount of work 
done? — I do not know the amount of work they do, 
but I know in the comities of Antrim and Down it is 
a very small cjuantity. But at the same time I 
lielieve they are getting the work more through the 
consideration of the employer than their capacity to 
do it 


4859. Do you know the average amount they eai'u ? 
— Not those in receipt of poor-law relief. 

4860. Do you know what they earn on the average 
ill other instances? — It varies very much. A girl 
making trousers will earn a very different amount from 
that earned by a girl in embroidery work. 

4861. Do iiiiiiiy of them earn less than 5s. a week r 
— Yes. many. 

48()2. Do many earn less than halt-a-crowii a week ? 
— I would not say so, working for a week. 

4863- I do not mean 5s. for a full week’s work. Imt 
do many of them only earn only balf-a-crown a week 
as actual wages? — Yes. That does not represent a 
week’s work, of cour.se. 

4864. The benefits that would accrue to those 
people would be very small, of course ? — Yes — based on 
their earnings. 

4865. If a worker in Ireland only earned balf-a- 
crown a week.and the rate was less than l.«. 6d. a day. 
the coutrilmtioii of the employer would be 2d. That 
would be Sg. Bd. a yeai', and that, together with what 
the State would provide;, would mean at least 12*. 6d. 
available for boiefits ; that would enable her to enjoy 
certain benefits as a post office contributor? — I am 
not familiar with the scale you are now talking of. 

I am dealing with it now for the first time. 

4866. Taking those pieople v?ho earn very small 
sums in aweek. say. half-a-ciown. the contribution of 
the employer would l)e 2d. ; that would be 8s. 8d. 
per annum, and the State contribution would bring 
it to up to over 12s. ?- -Yes. 

•4867. Now, there is no medical relief in Ii-eland, so 
that such an outworker would only have sanatoria 
benefit, and the rest of the money could be drawn out 
whenever the worker pleased for sickness oi' maternity ? 
— And what about administration ? 

4668. I have allowed for that. Now do you con- 
sider that a sufficient inducement, taking into con- 
sideration that the contril)ution is paid entirely by the 
employer, for these people to have the benefits I 
have pointed out? — The Committee are considei-ing 
the question of splitting up the benefit. My 
answer was previously given on the fact that the 
employer would be compelled to pay the old. rate foi- 
a woman in Ireland. I felt then and still feel that 
that would be an obstacle to the employer employing. 
If the amount is reduced to 2d. I do not think that 
the same applies. It may seem a small matter, but 
we know what we have to meet in human nature. 

4869. In that case, yon would include the poor-law 
relief person ?— I think yon could very well include 
the poor-law relief person if you split it up in that 
way. 

4876. Yon would iuc.lude all the outworkers m 
Iraland? — Yes. 

4871. With regard to the lowest class of wage- 
earner. at half-K-cro\vn a week, you think that the 
benefits aecniing would be sufficiently important for 
that class to be included in the Act ? — They would 
always get something ; I do not think we could put it 
mu(;h further than tliat. 

4872. They would always get something for 
nothing ? — They would always get some benefit. I 
would not like to put it further than that. 

4873. (StV George Tovlmin.) Do you think that 
there is any large proportion of outworkers who work 
at the rate of over 128. per week ? — Of themselves, 
no. It is a family wage if it is over twelve shillings. 
I do not say tliat you cannot find that wage in tlie 
books of many employers, but it is a family w;ige. 

4874. No one individual is working at sucli a i-atc 
tor a full week that she c;ould get 12.s. ?--I never heard 
of such in iny life — possibly I should qualify that, and 
say except a vest-maker or a, dress-maker. A vest- 
maker. paiticnlai-ly in the summer time, who has to 
work abnormal hours (my sister was a vest-maker 
and worked in the summer time 80 or 90 hours a week 
and then in the winter time tliere was a slack period) 
might make 25s. 

4873. Yon spoke of the Ai;t being a}>plied so as to 
inflict the least possible injury on these poorly-paid 
workers, and you spoke of them as liaving to pay botli 
portions. You recognise that they are not forced to 
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pay anything P — I quite i-ecognise tliat. I am looking 
at it from the standpoint of the worker. 1 want the 
Committee to recognise that they are going to object 
to pay. 

4876. But we are talking now, in the large majority 
of cases, of those earning less than at the I'ate of 12x. 
per week. The most that any one worker would 
have to pay would he -id. and for that the worker 
would get 3d. paid by the employer and Id. by the 
State. That is eight times the amount of their own 
contribution, yet you speak of the least possible 
injury ? — When I said the least possible injury I was 
referring to the fact that the employers would give 
preferential employment to i;ertaiu classes who could 
produce a (lertificate of exemption or an iuworker who 
would have the card fully stiunped. If she went to 
ajiother employer it would be clearly an injury to other 
persons to give that class preference of employnient. 

I was referi'inguot to the making of the contributions 
but to the losing of work when I said injury. 

4877. I wanted that cleared up. Ton recognise 
that if they fall into arrears they are not bound to pay 
them ? — Yes. 

4878. That is voluntiiry. Du you think that the 
effect of causing a diversion of the work would be 
produced if the employer had to pay 2d. on so small a 
parcel as 3s. worth of work ? — I can only say what they 
have threatened to do. 

4879. But have not their threats Ijeeii based on the 
idea that they would have to pay the maximum contri- 
bution on the minimum parcel of work ? — Undoubtedly 
this scheme varies it altogether. 

488U. Does the scheme vary it so much, do you 
thinlc. as to remove the bulk of the objections? — I 
think it would quite remove the bulk of the objections 
on the employers' part. 

4881. "Would you think it advisable to make the 
contribution on the smaller parcels less than 2d. ? — 
Any benefit you could give would be so proportionately 
less that it would not be an inducement, and when you 
deduct the sanatoria benefit and the administration 
out of it, the amount standing to the credit in the post 
office would be so infinitesimal that it would not be 
worth considering. 

4882. {Cludrnuin.) It would be about rs. ? — That 
means that everything is fully paid up. Yon are 
taking it over a whole year, hnt you cannot take it in 
that way on the average I am afraid. 

4883. {Sir George Toulmin.) Many of these out- 
workers may miss a number of weeks in the year ? — 
Yes. 

4884. So that you think that the miuimirm of 2d. 
a week that we have provisionally suggested is as low 
as we should go ? — I think it is quite as low as you 
shoxild go. I do not see what you could give for any 
less, taking into consideration the possible arrears. 

4885. (Chairman.) Would any of them be likely to 
cam less than 2.s. fid. a week on an average? — I do not 
think so. 

4886. (Sir George Toulmin.) You made rather a 
point of those under poor law relief. Was it with the 
same idea of not depriving them of work ? — Exactly. 

4887. It was not your desire to include them in or 
exclude them from the benefits ? — Not at all. Speaking 
of the county I am most familiar with, I am certain 
it would have the effect of depriving tliem of work 
if the employer had to pay the higher rate in the Bill, 
but this rate would not. 

4888. (Chairiiian.) Not the proportionate rate. — 
Not the proportionate rate. 

4889. (Sir George Toulmin.) You do not think there 
are so many of them that if they were excluded they 
could compete injnrionsly with the other outworkers ? 
—I do not think so. As I have said, they are not 
physically fit to compete. 

4890. If they do not get the work, seeing that that 
work is given to them now, it would be given to other 
outworkers? — Yes. ■ 

4891. And it might bring some of the other out- 
workers' wages for a week up from 4s. to 6s. if the 
Is. fid. worth of work a week were not given to a 
pauper outworker ? — Yes, it might have that effect. 

4892. Do yon think that economically on the whole 


it would be a bad thing? — No; economically on the 
whole it would do a tremendous lot of things. 

4893. You agree that it would be better that any 
slight effect the Act may have should go in the 
direction of concentrating the work ? — ^Exactly. 

4894. You do not wish us to make exceptions which 
would work the other way — not which would develop 
and intensify outwork ? — G-od forbid 1 

4895. You wish us to take it into consideration ; 
that is all ? — Yes. 


ployei 


4896. (Lord Kennj Bentinc'k.} 'What have the em 
yers threatened to do if the contribution is 3id. ?— 


The first thing is that some of them have said they 
would stop paying the full remuneration to the workers 
inside and counterbalance the benefit, and secondly 
they would select more carefully the clas.s of hands 
that the work is going out to. 

4897. Coui:eutrate the work ? — Yes. 

4898. You rather surprise me when you say that 
3-id. would have that effect when id. would not As I 
answered previously, it has the appearance of trying 
to meet the employer, I think possibly tliat covers 
it. 

4899. When workers only earn about_3x. a week 
the Contribution of 2d. is a rather large one — It is big 
proportinately to tlie amoiurt. 

4900. Do you think that it would have the effect 
of concentratiug work ? — It will have the effect to a 
certain extent of conceutratiug work, and that effect 
will go on developing, which will be a very good thing. 

4901. (Misx Futerson.) How far do you think two 
things I have seen in Ireland are widely spread in 
small factory towns ? I have found weavers who took 
out from a mill other than the one in which they wei-e 
weaving a great deal of thread-drawing and work of 
that kind to do at home. Is. that an exceptional 
thing or is it very widespread ? — ^It is veiy -widespread 
and that is why I have suggested what I did -with 
regard to the second employer. 

4902. In Donegal I have known work given out 
from Derry and from Belfast enough to last a worker 
for some mouths and not collected for months. The 
worker being given her own time to do it for the 
American market, practically took half a year to do it, 
and was only paid at the end of the half year. Is that 
a common practice ? — I do not think it is very common ; 
it is not common at all -with those I am associated 
with. 

4903. I have known three or fom- cases of it.® — It is 
not common at all. 

4904. It is usual to have it paid weekly ? — "Weekly 
or fortnightly. Weekly is the practice. As a matter 
of fact, I think that the custom round about thirty 
miles from Belfast is for them, the day that they get 
the work to have a holiday, and the night before they 
return the work to sit up all night to finish it. That 
is recognised as the custom of the district. 

4905. The wo?-k is usually given out through 
agents ? — Yes. 

4906. Do you know about the payment of these 
agents ?— No, I cannot say. Some of them have 2s. 
in the pound, but I think it varies. I think that Miss 
Aguew, who will come after me, can explain some of the 
rates for the agents. 

4907. I have known the agent to get commission 
from the worker and the employer. Is that common ? 

One agent I am familiar with drives about like a 

millionaire. 

4908. Is getting a certain percentage from the 
workers as well as from the employers common ? — Yes- 

4909. You have spoken of the employment of 
children in thread-drawing. Do you know of any other 
work besides thread-drawing that schoolchildren can 

v—No, not to the same extent. Thread-drawing is 
the one thing that the a\‘ei-age child can do. 

4910. With regard to some of the fine embroidery 
that is done, embroidering initials on fine handkerchiefs, 
do you know wha t can be earned in an hour ? — We had 
two years of that in Belfast at from to lid. The 
iuvestii?ations disclosed that. 

4911. But on the fine work a skilled worker could 
earn more than .that ?— It depends entirely whether 
the skilled worker has the physique necessary for it. 
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As a rule she has uot. The persou who is physically 
strong and robust goes ont to the factory and does uot 
stay at home. 

4912. In the country where she was uot near the 
factory she might be found doing it at home ?— Her 
earnings would be lessened by the amount of work done 
cm the farm or the home. 

4913. 1 am thinking of a woman who had some one 
to keep her ho\ise in good order and could keep her hands 
in good order for her work. She could earn fairly 
easily threepence an hoiu‘? — Let me take, for instance, 
nhe village of Myroe, where every house in the village 
is an outworking house. I know the type of woman 
you mean. She preserves her hands for her work, and 
she will take six or seven shillings a week. 

Sir G-eobge Toulmin in the Chair- 

4914. (Miss Faterson.) How many hour.s on the 
average would she work in the week f — I ctould not say. 
Having nothing else to do she would worlc practically 
nearly all her time. She had nothing else to attend to. 
except a little house of her own. 

4915. (Lord Henry Beiitinch.) Are you going to 
have Trades Boards in Ireland — It is very .slow <!oni- 
meuoing. 

4916. (Sir George Touhidn.j Will you tell us what 
yonr idea is as to married women being included or 
excluded ? — The difBculty of bringing them in or keep- 
ing them ont is that you have to put them all in or 
keep them all out without reference to their condition 
at all. I gave the illustration as to two lahonrers’ 
cottages. You have to bring them all in in-espective 
of whether they ai-e subsidiary or uot, or keep them all 
cmt. The difficulty of bringing them all in at the 
higher rate (because I had not this scheme before me 
at all) it struck me was insupei-able. With j-egard to 
this scheme that is put to me. it is feasible and can be 
carried out, but you would hav<; to strike it over a 
period of time. 

4917. (Lord Henry Bentiiich.) A week r — No, six 
months. Could you let the worker drop up or down 
week by week ? You could not. Could yon according 
to wages week by week vary the contribution and the 
benefit ? 

4918. (Sir George Toulmin.) You talk of our vary- 
ing the benefit, but we do uot vary the benefit. The 
benefit is varied in the Act ? — I know ; hut suppose 
you are going to put a worker on a '2d. scale. If the 
worker was in an appi'oved society you would have to 
give a proportionate benefit. 

4919. We should uot give anything. They would 
come under the genei’al scheme of the Act, and 
according to the total amounts of their couti-ibutions 
the benefits would decrease with their arrears. The 
Committee does not suggest that there shall be any 
special scale by which their benefits should go up or 
Jown — X thought the intention was. if the joint 
contribution came to a third of the normal benefit, to 
give them a third of the nurmal benefit. 

492U. (Lord Henry Bodinek.) If a woimiii is in 
benefit in the Post Office she is in Ijcnefit to th(; end r>f 
lire year? — The Pi-st Office person could only draw 
what has accnied t<^ her benefit, but how would you 
deal \vitli an approved society person ? 

4921. (Sir George Toulmin.) An approved society 
person would be like any other persou who was in 
arrears to a certain extent. In one week it might be 
-lx, worth of work, and 2d. would be paid for her ; the 
next week it Jiiight lie Os., and 'id. would be paid for her. 
The employer would have nothing to do with the 
calculation of what ])euefit she would get. If she were 
n member of an approved society she would be in arrear 
to a certain extent, and her lieiiefits woiild decrease 
according to the .scale in the Ac;t. mid she would be at 
liberty to pay up the arrears if she desired? — It is 
a (silculating matter. The person, although paying, 
would be out of benefit altogether, so far as receiving 
sickness benefit is concerned for quite a lengthened 
period ? 

4922. Yes, imless her total coutiihutions liad come 
up to a ceiiain amount ? — Yes, and this scale might 
keep a person perpetually deprived from sickness 
benefit. 


4923. In that case she would transfer, as she was 
able to do so, into the Post Office fund ? — She would 
lose the outstanding portion- 

4924. She would carry any reserve value with her 
to her own benefit in the Post Office scheme ? — Yes. 

4925. A very small sum in Ireland would keep) her 
in benefit ? — In addition to the contribution paid for her 
on her behalf. 

4926. A very small sum paid in contribution on hei’ 
behalf would keep her in benefit ? — It is 4id. in Ireland 
for a woman. If you only pay 2d. for her it is less 
than 50 per cent., and that person would never become 
entitled, jis far as I can see. to sickness benefit. 

•1927. lu that case she would get all the benefit 
through the Post Offii^e, and seeing tliat she herself 
pays nothing in the cases we are (lonsideriug. it is all 
to the good for her? — My own society, a joiners' 
society, has a principle somewhat similar to this ; 
An Irish member pays a shilling a week, and gets 
benefits based on that shilling. If ho goes ti> America 
he I'ay.s the American contribution, which is prac- 
tically double, and when he lias lieen there twelve 
months he only receives the L'isli benefit. If he comes 
home again he pays in Ireland the reduced contri- 
Ijution. and receives the American benefit for twelve 
mouths in Ireland. It operates as I thought yon 
intended this to operate. 

4928. As it would operate under the ordinary 
scheme of the Ac;t. We are not proposing to rec.om- 
rhend any special scheme of benefits. I want you to 
understand that ? — I thought you were going to curtail 
the benefits proportionately. 

4929. They are curtailed proportionately by the 

Act? — Not propoi'tionately. The inatei-uity benefit 

would uot be reduced pi'oportionately. It would be 
given in whole. The sanatoria benefit would not he 
reduced proportionately. The administration would 
uot be reduced pi-oportioiiately. The only benefit 
that would be reduced very positively would be the 
sickness benefit. 

4930. Precisely ; and that is reducing the benefit 
proportionately to the contribution ; I do uot say 
what proportion, but it is a proportion P — In the case 
of a large section of outworkers the maternity benefit 
would never come to them. They would never need 
it or use it. The sanatoria benefit would be very 
serviceable to very many of them, unfortunately. The 
sickness benefit is the one thing that I had hoped 
personally would be a very big help in the rural 
districts. 

4931. If the benefit is going to be a very big help 
to them, it is going to be more to their advantage to 
keep the contributions up and to have no arrears of a 
sufficient amount to deprive them of sickness benefit 
than it is for them now to belong to any society, 
because they will have the employers' shai'c and the 
State share added to what they pay ? — I ((uite undcr- 
.staiid that they will be better off than they are, 

4932. A great deal better. In Ireland an out- 
worker, by section 81, subsection (4), where the wages 
or other remuneration derived from the employment 
are not the principal means of livelihood of the person 
employed, shall he deemed to be excluded. Do yon 
think that they should be excluded, because, if they 
are excluded, would not that be an inducement for 
employers to give ail their outwork to such persons, 
and thus cause great hardship to widows and othei's 
who might be dependent on their earnings for their 
livelihood 'r — "When I considered the ejnestiou I con- 
sidered it from the sole point of view that the whole 
contribution would be chargeable oji the employer in 
the case of low wages, except the ]ieuny from the 
State. I felt it was an impossible task to have them 
in this week and have them ont tliat week. 1 bad uot 
soeu the tliiiHl subsection of section 1, which gives tin; 
Oommissiouers full power to bring anyone in notwith- 
standing what the Act says in any other part of it, I 
framed my answer upon section 81 ; and the difficulties 
under that are insuperable, and therefore I suggested 
that you would have to exclude them ; but that sub- 
section gives them full power to bring them all in. and 
I would bring them all in. 
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4933, That ia the point I wish to get ? — told Sir 
Ernest Hatch that I would bring them all in. 

4934. Tou understand that this is with the 
approval of the Treasury, as it will involve a charge, 
because they will be getting something from the 
State ? — Tes. 

4936. {MisB Taterson.) Tour difficulty is that there 
is no middle course with regard to these outworkers i' 
—I do not think there is any middle coui-se. 


4936. Tou must bring them all in or exclude them 
all ? — Tes. They are living next door to each other 
and doing the same work as each other. Of course, 
there may be a discussion as to whether the husbands’ 
or the wives’ earnings are the superior. In the bulk 
of the rm'al homes in Ireland the joint makings of the 
wife and children will be fully equal, if not superior to 
the husband’s wage. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned for a sliort time. 


Sir ERNEST HATCH in the Chair. 
Miss Ag-new examined. 


4937. {Chairman.) Have you come prepared to give 
us information with regard to outworkers in Ulster f 
—Yes 

4938. Is your evidence confined to Ulster P — Ulster 
only. 

4939. Will you please tell us in what capacity you 
have acquired the infoimation ? — I was sanitary in- 
spector for the Belfast Corporation for 94 years, and 
I have done some investigation just lately for the 
Insurance Commission in Ireland. 

4940. Can yon give us an estimate of the iinmbeT' 
of outworkers in Ulster ? — It is not ])os8ible to ascertain 
them closely. I got one figure from a large linen 
• ■mployer. He said that he estimated there would be 
about 30,000 outworkers in Ulster. 

4941. How many are there in Belfast? — About 
4,000 roughly. 

4942. Does that include both Belfast and the 
Belfast county district ? — Belfast alone — just the 
town. 

4943. Will you tell us the industries in which they 
are engaged? — They are employed by drapers’ shops, 
shoemakers’ shops and tailors, in the making and 
finishing of hosiery ; in paper bag and box making ; in 
making rope nets, suit-finishing, shirt and collar 
finishing and making ; in machining blouses, overalls, 
aprons, pinafores, imderwear and handkerchiefs ; in 
thi-ead-dramug. nickelling. including vice-folding, top 
sewing aud other processes in making up linen and 
cotton goods. 

4944. Which of these classes offer employment to 
the largest number of outworkers ? — The last class 
employs very much the greater number. 

4945. Is the work of the Belfast firms largely 
distributed through agents, speaking of Belfast only ? 
— The Belfast work is distributed through agents in 
County Down and County Donegal largely. 

4946. These agents receive as their remuuemtion a 
percentage on the work ? — Yes. 

4947. Nominally 10 per cent., is it not?— Yes. 
That is the uomial rate in Ireland. 

4948. And yet. notwithstanding they receive this 
laimparatively small payment, they are entirely re- 
sponsible for the outworkei's they employ ? — They are 
entirely responsible. 

•1949. And the employers have no cognizance of 
these outworkers at aU ?— No ; they do not know the 
outworkers individually ; they only know the agents. 
The Congested Districts Board has classes for laee- 
makiug and embroidery, aud diffei-ent soiis of work 
like that. They act as agents. They get the work 
from Belfast and other fii-ms, amd give the gii-ls the 
work to do. One of the teachers told me that they 
get no profit on that work. 

4950. Can you give us a few examples of work that 
is distributed from Belfiist through agents ?— I have 
here for five firms the number of agents whom they 
employ in the country. Firm A employs 158 country 
agents ; Firm B, 146 country agents ; Finn C employs 
79 country agents ; firm D, 57 ; and firm E, 51. 

4951. Are there also home industries, as distin- 
guished from work given out by the big firms ? — Yes. 

4952. What are those industries? — With regard to 
the laoemakiug as a home industry, many of the 
Workers are not technically outworkers. 


4953. What about Donegal knitting ? — The workers 
that do the Donegal knitting are outworkers technically. 
The work is given out by agents. 

4954. What do you mean by saying that lace- 
workers are not technically outworkers ? — They do 
not get the material from any particular person or 
agent to do the work. They do the work themselves. 

4955. But how do they get the material ? — Tliey 
buy it. It is a matter of buying thread at no great 
expense. 

-1956. Then practically they are their own em- 
ployers ? — Yes, a certain proportion of the laceworkeve 
are their own employers. The erocliet-laceworkers 
are (diiefly their own einjiloyers. The Carrickmai^ross 
workers chiefly get the materials from the agents to 
make it. 

4957. Are the outworkers paid evez-y week r)r 
every fortnight ? — There is no regular time. A weekly 
payment is generally accepted, but I have no definite 
evidence on the point. 

4958. Will you teU us first of all about those out- 
workers who take out work aiid ai'e entirely dependent 
upon it for their livelihood ? Do you consider that 
they should be included in the Act ? — Yes, decidedly. 

4959. Do yon think there is any possibility of evasion 
of the Act occurring in respect of these ontwoz-kers ? 
— In the case of work given out to one outworker aud 
done by several workers in the home, it represents the 
work of several workers, aud in that ease only the one 
worker would be insured. 

4960. This Committee have under consideration 
the question of assessing the employers and employed 
on the amount of work done. Do you think that 
would be a good plan to simplify the operation of the 
Act ? — I do. Personally I think it is the only method 
that wovzld really meet the case of the outworkers and 
the employers. 

4961. Ai-e there outworkers who do outwork to 
increase the family earnings, where their own remuner- 
ation is necessary for the maintenance of the home ? — 
Yes, a great many. 

•iy6'2. Would you say that these should be included 
undez’ the Act ? — Tes. 

4963. Do you think that those women who employ 
their ieisui'e time to piovide themselves with pocket 
money should be included ?— I think it would be a 
mistake to make them a pi-efereutial class in any way. 
because the employer would naturally try to get the 
person who was not requiring the work. 

4964. Are we to understand that in your opinion 
all outworkers should be included under the Act ? — 
Yes, decidedly. 

4965. Could you give us an idea as to the rate of 
wages these outworkers earn ? — The rate of wages 
vary very much in the different classes of work. 

4966. Are there any nvmiber that yoiz think receive 
at the rate of less than Is. 6d. per day ? — Yes. For 
instance in hand-knitting in Donegal I am convinced 
that very few of the workers get more than Is. 6(Z. per 
day. 

4967. If they work full houi-s they can only make 
Is. 6d. per day? — They do not make Is. 6d. a day 
at all. 

4968. Are there any other outworkers in any other 
industrial employment where they make less than 
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Is. 6cl. per day ? — Yes. At some work connected with 
the linen work, for instance clipping, they would not 
make Is. Qd. a day, and at the coarser classes of em- 
broidery in connection with the linen work they would 
not make Is. 6d. a day. In thread-drawing, many of 
ihem would be under Is. 65. a day. The band-made 
underclothing, which is done largely in County London- 
derry and the north of Donegal, is very poorly paid. 

4969. Ton cannot tell us about what these out- 
workers earn per week on the average at these low 
rates of wages ? — I did not interview a great number 
of workers in Donegal, but the highest rate I got 
amongst the hand-knitters was aboirt 7s. a week. 

4.970. {Mr. BarneR.) For a full week's work? — For 
a full week’s work. 

4971. [Chaii-man.) What would be the lowest?— 
The lowest is so extreme that I hardly like to put 

*%72. Please put it in? — I found women there 
knittino- men’s socks — coarse socks. For knitting 
these coarse socks they get Is. 65; per dozen pairs and 
Is. 4^5. per dozen pairs, and one pair of these coarse 
socks represents a good day s work. That is li5. a day. 

4973. (Mr. Barries.) For a woman ? — Tes, that is 
the very lowest. 

4974. (Chairman.) Did you verify the figures? — 
No. I got them from three different workers. 

4975. Were they average skilled workers ? — Yes, 
and the same figures have been given in the Factory 
and Workshop Reports. 

4976. Is that the only kind of work they can do m 
that district ?— They have other hand-knitting, which 
is much better paid. The hand-knitting of golf jerseys 
and caps is much better paid than that. It is a new 
trade over there. 

4977. Why do they take the low paid work if they 
can get better ? — The remark that was made to me 
when I spoke about that was : “ If we do not take it, 

'• we can get nothing else ; there is not enough with 
“ the knitting of golf jerseys to go round.” 

4978. How many people do you think would be 
engaged in this very low paid work in Donegal — in 
knitting stockings ?— I have some figures from an 
employer in Donegal. I went to a hosiery manu- 
facturer in Londond^erry who employs outworkers. He 
told me that he had at least 50 per cent, of the out- 
workers in Donegal, but Ido not think he had quite so 
many as that. He employed about 1,500 outworkers 
in knitting. I got a much higher figure than that 
from other people. That would give 3,000 outworkers 
that knit in Donegal. Others whom I questioned 
gave much higher figures. One man gave as liigh as 
7,000 knitters, calculating on the population. One 
fact I think that is absolutely correct is that an 
average of about two knitters to each farmhouse in 
Donegal would be correct. 

4979. Is this a subsidiary emploj-meut ? — It would 
be exceedingly difficult to calculate what is the prin- 
cipal means of support in these farmhouses. The 
farms are exceedingly small; the income from them 
is infinitesimal. The men go to Scotland each year 
and earn money at the different harvests. This money 
from the harvest is the greater part of the men’s 
income. The women do this other work for money to 
be going on with. It would be an exceedingly difficult 
matter iu the country districts of Ireland to calculate 
which was the principal means of support in a house. 

4980. Can you tell us of any other very poorly paid 
industries that have come under your notice ? — That 
was the lowest. I have made inquiries in Londondeny 
about the machine-making of shirts and hand-made 
underclothing. I found that a eonside.a!)le proportion 
of the women were dependent on the work for their 
living ; that is to say, it was not subsidiary. 

4981. What was their i-ate of wage per day ? — A 
mother and two daughters working together could earn 
12s. a week. 

4982. How many hours would they work per week 
for that ? — The women up there are exceedingly un- 
satisfactory as far as giving figures is concerned. They 
tell you they work all day except that the mother 
takes some time off to do housework. In that ease 
the two girls said they worked all day at machining 


and finishing shirts. Thfe mother said that she did 
the housework. It is exceedingly difficult, -but one 
realises that the earnings must be very low. The 
exact figures, especially in the hand-knitting that I 
was speaking about, are exceedingly difficult to get. 

4983. It seems very difficult to arrive at the 
amount eai-ned, . and the hours employed ?— The only 
definite fact that you get is that you do not hear, 
except on a rare occasion, of auy highly paid' work. 
That fact you get at very definitely. 

4984. (Mr. Barnes.) Does that apply to the whole 
of the north of Ireland ? — I am speaking now about 
the country outworkers. 

4985. (Chairman.) Can you tell us how many people 
are employed in Londonderry as outworkers ? — I got 
some figures from one of the firms in Londonderry. 
Tlie manager told me that they themselves employed 
900 outworkers, and that the outworkers were in the 
proportion of two to one — that is to say, two outworkers 
to one inworker, in the shirt-making trades, and in 
the hand-made clothing trades there were six out- 
workci-s to every one indoor worker. He gave me 
some figures. Over 2,600 outworkers are employed by 
13 Deny firms. That does not represent all the large 
firms. 

4986. You spoke just now of highly paid work; 
what do you mean by that ? — I did not see the 
workers. This evidence is a little hit indirect, hut I 
am sure it is right. In County Down, where exceed- 
ingly fine embroidery is done, I was told of a house 
where three girls working all day, and the mother 
working part of the day, made 2Z. iu a week. That is 
four workers, of course. That represents the good 
work in County Down. 

4987. You cannot tell us, of your own knowledge, 
how many hours they work? — No. The only fact is 
that you generally find them working when you go 
into the house You hardly ever find them not 
working. 

4988. At wliat time do you generally make your 
visits— all hours of the day ? — Yes, not very early and 
not very late. 

4939. Have yon anything to say regarding the 
outworker women who are not iisually employed, but 
who do outwork when the husbands are unemployed ? 

In Belfast I have found that the women who were 

the wives of casual labourers were very apt to rush 
to the warehouse and try to get some of the less 
skilled work when the husband got out of work, and 
in County Down generally the outworkers are the 
wives of farm lai>om'ers, and these farm labourers are 
unemployed during considerable periods. At that time 
the outworkers are not only the principal, hut the only, 
means of support in tlie house. 

4990. For how many weeks iu the year do you 
think these people would work, speaking of those who 
work occasionally when their husbands are unem- 
ployed ? — I could give you no figures. 

4991. "Would you say that it was a third of the 
year? — It would entirely depend on trade in other 
directions. 

4992. Are many of these men out of work for a 
longer period than three months in the year ? — I have 
no figures. It would be possible to get them. 

4993. You- could not say whether it would be 
worth while to let these women outworkers, who do 
this occasional work, come under the Act P — I do not 
think they would be working long enough to get 
benefit for themselves from being insured. 

4994. Have you ever heard of outworkers who are 
employed as indoor workers during the day, and who 
do outwork for different employers after hours ? — Yes. 
but they are not a verj- large class. It only happens 
occasionally, where a girl has a mother depending on 
her, or requires to make extra money for some reason. 

4995. Have you anything to tell us with regard to 
outworkers who receive poor-law relief? — Very few 
outworkers do that. 

4996. Would you include or exclude them from the 
— I -would certainly make the employer pay the 

employer’s portion, They are such a small class, and 
if there is any preference to be given to any- class 
one would certainly give it to that class. 
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4997. Touwould .jiot excinde thein from the Act P 
— No, I would not exclude them from the Act. 

4998. Would you say that that class of worker 
invariably received less than at the rate of Is, Hd. a 
day? — Tes. 

4999. In that case the employer would pay the 
whole of the contribution — Yes. 

5000. Have you anything to tell us with regard to 
seasonal trades ? — Nothing, except that a difficulty 
exists there. The only specially seasonal trade in 
Belfast would be the vest-makers, and they work very 
long hours while the season is on, and' the rate of 
insurance would be calculated on that high i-ate of 
wages, whereas they are probably doing a day and a 
half’s work in a day. 

5001. Do you know that under the Act outworkers 
whose earnings are not their principal means of liveli- 
hood are excluded from the Act in Ireland P — Tes. 

5002. , Do not you think it would be almost im- 
possible to ascertain whether these particular out- 
workers’ earnings are the principal means of liveli- 
hood ? — I think in certain districts it would be quite 
impossible, and in all cases it would be a matter of 
great difficulty to calculate. 

5003. Are we to take it that, as far as your know- 
ledge of Ulster is concerned, you feel that the whole 
of the outworkers should be included in the benefits 
of the Act ? — Yes. 

5004. (Lord Henry BenUnck.) 1 did not hear what 
these women earn per day as a rule ? — It depends on 
the class of work. I should think that a high rate of 
pay would be 10s. or 12s. a week, and the average 
would be much below that. 

5005. How much below that? — The average out- 
worker would be under the Is. 6d. rate per day. 

5006. What contribution would be a fair contri- 
bution for that class of worker .“—They would not 
contribute at all. 

5007. For the 2». fid. or the 3s. worker, what 
would you say would be a fair contribution." — An 
ordinary worker working full time I would put on the 
ordinary rate. 

5008. Fourpence and threepence halfpenny in 
Ireland, is it not? — No. It is 2d. for the woman. 
That is, if she is eaming half-a-crown a day. 

5009. It would not cause much distiirbauoe in the 
outwork trade ? — I found that all the employers that I 
spoke to in Ulster evidently expected that all out- 
workers would be outside the Act owing to section 81, 
subsection (4), and they spoke very strongly on the 
matter indeed. One employer told me that he would 
not employ any widow or single woman depending on 
her earnings. 

5010. That would not arise. They have uot-^iven 
much thought, I suppose, to the subject ? — No, they 
have simply accepted it that they are outside. 

5011. (Sir George Toulmin.) You mean married 
women are outside ? — No ; in Ireland all women not 
dependent on their outwork. 

5012. “V^y were widows, for instance, specially 
mentioned ? — They understood that widows would be 
depending on the work. 

5013. (Mr. Barnes:) la it the general impression on 

the part of the employers and workmen that they will 
be outside the Act ?— All the employers I have spoken 
to have said that they expect practically all outworkers 
to be outside the Act. . , , 

5014. That is in consequence of the Irish clause 

^5015, Is that feeling shared by the workpeople so 
far as you have had any experience ?— No ; generally 
speaking, the outworkers have not got a grip of the 
position. i 

5016. Could you tell us what proportion of out- 
workers are under Is. 6i. per day? — No, I could not. 

5017 Could you tell us how many of these people 
buy their own material ? Is it a large proportion ?— 
The only workers who buy their own mateiial would be 
the workers in the crochet-lacemaking. I have no 
figures with regard to them. 

5018 You would not regard them as coming under 
the Act?— No; they employ themselves. 

5019. They are not a large number?— Mo. 


5020. (Miss Batenoji.) Do they work to an order." 
— Tliey do it in two ways. They get orders and also 
do work, and the agents come round and buy it from 
them.' 

5021. They work on chance ? — Yes, many of them 
do. 

5022. How do they get the designs ? — The Con- 
gested Districts Board are trying to have better de- 
signs spread over the country. Generally speaking 
the designs are very poor. It is not really a design ; 
it is simply pasted on a paper. 

5023. Where trouble is taken about the design in 
some cases, is a design given out to a worker, and is 
she told to work that design? — The better designs 
are usually done by the Congested Districts Board 
classes. They i-eally are a little improvement. 

5024. (Jfr. Barnes.) Is it common for one person 
to take the work out and then distribute that work to 
the iiouseholds where it is done ? — Yes. 

5023. Have you any suggestion as to how we could 
bring the two or three workers in the households under 
the Act ? — Not unless an outworker were made to sign 
a declaration saying that the work was for herself 
alone or for a certain number of people. That is the 
only way. 

5026. You can quite see that it would not be • 
sufficient to insure the person who took the work out 
in that case? — No; it does not meet the case, and 
it would mean that the employer might be paying at 
a lower rate notwithstanding the higher number 
employed. There is one class of persons I did not 
mention, and that is men who do embossed brassivork 
and work of that sort in Five Mile Town. That is 
partly philanthropic. I have not thought about the 
need of making special regulations for these more or 
less assisted workers. 

5027. These Londonderi-y workers do a poor class 
of work, I suppose ? — No ; they do a very nice class of 
work. The women make beautifully fine white shirts, 

5028. At this very low rate ? — ^At about 5s. a week. 

5029. Ai-e they paid the same rates as the indoor 
workers in the shirt making P — I have not figures to 
show that. It is not suggested that they are not. I 
should think that the rates are the same. 

5030. Have you any knowledge as to the earnings 
of the inworker ? — Yes. I saw one report of one of 
the largest firms in Londonderry. In that report it 
was stated that the inside workers were earning an 
average of about 10s. The figures were not verified in 
any way. That was women working at high-speed 
machines. 

5031. Can you explain why the outworkers earn so 
much less P — There is one reason and that is that the 
inside etitchei-s ai-e working with high speed machines. 

5032. And the outworkers have not machines sup- 
plied to them, I suppose ? — No ; and the outworkers 
have to pay to the maehiue company so much a week 
for the machine. 

5033. A rent ? — They buy them on the hire pur- 
chase system. 

5034. When you spoke of earnings a little while 
ago, did that include the rent, or was it the net 
earnings ? — The net earnings. 

5035. How do the Londonderry' agents distribute 
the work ? — They generally send some one from the 
firm or employ some one else. 

5036. A carrier ? — I saw one man was taking the 
work in an ordinary side car. and. he liad the parcels 
piled up on the car. . 

5037. It is distributed over a large area ? — Yes. 

5038. They must have a number of carriers, I 
suppose? — ^Yes. They send it in various ways. Each 
firm has its own method I should thiuk. They employ 
agents, and send it by rail as well. 

5039. Do they keep the names of tlie workers P I£ 

the firms send the work to an agent they do not keep 
any names. 

5040. (Chaimian.) You agree that married women 
should be included in the Act? — Yes, decidedly. I 
think it would be a great mistake to make any pre- 
ferential class in any way. 

5041. Is your evidence based on any knowledge of 
the wishes of the outworkers ? — No. 

F 2 
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5042. It is simply your own private opinion ? — 
Simply my own private opinion. 

5043. Can you give ua any idea as to what the 
feeling of the outworkers would be with regard to 
coming under the Act ? — I have not talked to a great 
urmber about the Act, perhaps to about 20. When 
ihey understood that in their class of work their con- 
1 ributions were to be extremely small, they naturally 
were quite willing to be insured. I have no evidence 
about the general bulk of the outworkers. 

5044 If the workers earn only 2s. Od. to 3s. a week 
ata rate of say 8s. 9d. forafull week, this would mean 
that the employer would pay 2d. per week, which is 
equal to 8s. 8d. in a year. Add to this the State con- 
tribution, the worker would be entitled to about 12s. <d. 
benefit. Now do you think that this would be good 
enough for the ..ntworker to seriously entei'taui the 
idea of being in.-lucled in the Act ?— The. Isenefit would 
lie ve.T'y low. 

.5045. But 3 ’ou uuderstuncl tliat. though the benefit 
is low. the contributions ai'e paid entirely b.v other.s 
than themselves ? — Yes, I see that. 

5046. Would they welcome that? — lam sxrre that 
in that ease, when the contribution is being paid by 
someone other than the w^orker, the worker will not 
object in any way. 

5047. Supposing, on the other hand, that the wages 
were still very poor, but that the rate was over Is. 6d. 
per day, aud the workers had to pay a little towards 
the insurance themselves ; what would their feelings 
be then?— I should not think that the outworkers 
would object to the Ad. conti-ibutiou ; I am sui'e of 
that ; but I am only speaking from very very general 
knowledge of the outworkers. 

5048. {Mr. Baniex.) With regard to the preseut 
position, how do these people get medical attendance? 
—In Ireland they get it through the dispeiisaries- 
Medical benefit is cut out of the Act altogether ni 
regard to Ireland. 

5049. (Chairman.) It would mean that the first 

The witnei 


chaises to be paid out of the 12s. 7d. would be Is. 3d. 
for sanatoria, and the cost of administration ? — Yes. 

5050. Representing 7s. 4d. to draw out in case of 
sickness ? — Yes. 

5051. Would that be appreciated ? — I should think 
it would be appreciated. 

5052. {Mr. Sai-nes.) The present system of medical 
relief in Ireland does not include maternity cases?— 
No. They get maternity attention if necessary. I 
was talking to a doctor about that. He has a large 
practice in the West of Ireland. He said that as a 
matter of fact there is a very strong feeling amongst 
the working classes against having dispensary help for 
that particular type of case. He said that the woikers 
borrowed in that case. 

5053. (Chairynan.) The outworkers are not orgiuiised 
to any great extent, are they ? They are not orga uiscil 
lit all. 

5054. Some few outworkers belong to the Women s 
Federation in Belfast? — T do not know many of them 
at all. 

5055. Are there not a few organised imder Mis.s 
Galway ? — I think that the outworkers are not under 
her, though she knows them personally. 

5056. So that this Committee can gain no really 
authentic evidence as to the wishes of the outworkers ? 
—No, I think not, except as I told you, that such out- 
workers that I spoke to were quite satisfied to accept 
this. 

,5057. How many did you speak to ? — About twenty. 

5058. Did they all agree ?— Yes ; there was not 
any dissentient voice. 

5059. {Lord Senry Bentinck.) I suppose it would 
be possible to concentrate this work, would it not, if the. 
manufactirrers wushed to ? — It would he a matter of 
extreme, difiiculty. There are about thirty thousand. 

.5060. They could redxice the number by a third, 
for instance, could they not, to escape contributions ? — 
I question whether you would get that. A large 
proportion of the workers work pretty long hours, and 
it is impossible to concentrate the work I should think. 

s withdrew. 
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Industry. 

Supplied by Mr. W. T. Macartney-Filgate. 


Firm- 

Weekly Wages, j 

Remarks. 

(A) 

8s. 1 

Regular hours, 8 a.m, to 7 p.m. 

(B) 

9s. to 10s. 


(C) 

9s. 


(B) 

8s. to lOs. 


(E) ! 

1 3s. 6d. i 

Avei-age. 

(F) 

7s. to 8s. 1 

3s. to 6s. for casual employ- 
ment. 

(&) 

(H) 

1 Ss. 

1 9.V. 

5s. to 6s. for casual employ- 
ment. 

(J) 

1 8s. 



Firm. 1 Weekly Wages. 

Remarks. 

(K) 

lOs. 

9-hour day. 

(L) 

10s. and 6s. 


(M) j 

5s. to 10». 

, Figures in second column 
apply to workers doing the 
1 whole work ; with paa'tition 
of work the wages are 
7s. Sd. to 15s. 

(N) 

10s. and 8s. 


(0) 

lOs. to 12s. 

±'me M.b. 

6s. to 8e. 

Others. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Agents’ Returns of Outworkers’ Wages in the Shirt and Underclothing Industry. 


Supplied by Mr. W. T. Macartney-Filgate. 


District. 

No. of Agents. 

Weekly Wages. 

X 

1 

Maximum 7*. M. to 9s. Aveinge 6s. 


jj 

8s. ,. hs. 



7s .. "s. 

4 

1 

„ 6s. to 7s. „ 4s. to o«. 


APPENDIX IV. 

Agents’ Returns of Outworkers’ Wages in the Embroidery Industry. 


Supplied by Mr. W. T. Macartney-Pilgate. 


District. 

No. of 
Agents.* 

Weekly Wages. 

District. 

No. of 
Agents.* j 

Weekly Wages. 



Maximum 25s. At. 12s. to 13s. 

18 

2 i 

Maximum 9s. Average 6s. 

n ‘ 



19 j 

15 1 

„ 12s. ,, 6s- 

2 1 



20 1 

6 1 

Max. 17s. to 18s. Av. 6s. to 7s. 

3 1 

2 1 

Average 6s. 

21 

1 ' 

1 ,, 9s. to 12s. „ 7s. to 8s. 



Maximum 12s. to 14s. Av. Ss. 



Average 6s. 




23 

6 

■ Maximum 15s. Avei-age 6s to 9s. 




24 

8 

,, is.Qd. Avemge 6s. 



Mas. 16s. to ISs. .Av. 9s. to 1 Os. 

2.’i 

4. 



- 

\ TTC-l-l tTfl 

26 

1 

Average 4s. to 6s, 


j 

5x 

27 

10 

Maximum 9s. Average 6s. 





16 / 

; Max. 12s. to 15s. Av. os. to 6s. 


10 

., Ts. to 7s. 6d. 

38 

lb 1 

Maximiun 12s. Average 6s. 



Masinuim 10s. Average 6s. 

29 

5 

! ,, 6s. 5s. 



lOs. Av. 6s. to 7x. 

30 

3 

Avei-age 6s. 




31 

14 

1 ., 6s. 


8 

’ Maximum 15s. to 16s. Av. 12s. 

32 


i „ 4s. 6d. to 03. 



„ 6s. Average 3s. 6d. 

38 


; .. 6s. 

17 

3 

i „ 12s. .. 6s. 




i 


° Not nece»‘«arily iuclutling all the ageuts in each district : a few in a small way of budiiess may have been omitted. 


APPENDIX V. 


Extract from 1901 Census, showing Population of Unions where Specialised 
Outwork is carried on. 


Supplied by Mr. W. T. Macartney-Pilgate. 


County and Union. Population. 


Remarks. 


Donegal : 

Dunfanaghy - 
Glenties 
Donegal 
Ballyshannon 

Stranorlai- 
Letterkenny 
Innishowen 
Fermanagh ; 

Enniskillen 
Irvineat own 
Lisnaskea 
Tyrone : 

Stvabane 
Castlederg 
» 13610 


15,781 

33.191 

20,480 

20,601 

. ; 13,707 

- ] 13,080 

- 1 28,943 

31,140 

14,095 

- ' 16,047 

35,859 

11,789 


Parts in Cos. Fermanagh and Leitrim, and includes town of Ballyshannon 
(2,359). 

Includes town of Letterkenny (2,370). 

Part in Co. Cavan, and includes town of Enniskillen (5.412) 

Part in Co. Tyrone. 

Part in Co. Donegal, and includes town of Strabane (5 033). 
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Appendix V. — continued. 


County and Union. ’ Population. ; 


Londonderry : 

Londonderry 
Coleraine 
LLmavady 
Magbeinfelt 
Antidm : 

Ballycastle 
Ballymonej. 
Ballymena 
Lisbui-n 
Antrim - 
Down : 

ITewtownards 

Downpatrick - 
Banbridge 

Kdlkeel ■ 
Newry - 


Monaghan ; 

Monaghan 
Clones - 
Cavan; 

Bawnhoy 
Cavan - 


63,505 

29,917 

20,623 

38.992 

12.686 

28,276 

.53,082 

46,463 

29,472 

41,920 

38,869 

42,454 


28,301 

15,848 


1 Part in Donegal, and includes city of Londondeiry (39,892). 
I Includes town of Coleraine (6,958). 

' Includes town of Limavady (2,692). 


Includes towns of BaUymoney (2,952) aiicl Portrnsh (l,941j. 

Includes town of Ballymena (10,886). 

Pai-t in Co. Down, and includes town of Lisburn (ll,4bi). 

Includes towns of Antrim (1,826) and BaUyclare (2,066). 

Includes towns of Newtowuards (9,110), Bangor (5,903). aaid Donag- 
; hadee (2,073). 

Includes town of Downpatrick (2.993). , ^ 

Part in Co. Armagh, and includes towns of Banhndge (o.006), Dromore 
(2,307), and Tanderagee (1,427). 

Includes town of Newcastle (1,553). aw 

Part in Co. Annagh, and includes towns of Newry (12,405) and Warren- 
point (1,817). 

I Parts in Cos. Antrim and Doivn. and includes towns of Lurgan (11.782) 
i and Portadown (10.092). 

Includes town of Monaghau (2,932). 

Part in Co. Fermanagh, and includes town ot Clones (2,lib»). 

Pai-t in Co. Leitrim. 

Includes towns of Cavan (2,822) and Belturbet (1,587). 


Total population of area 
Deduct towns enumerated 


925.455 

171,725 


APPENDIX VI. 


Extimct fcom the Refokt of the Registiovs-Geseeal roit Iheeasd 1910, showing Rdhbee 
of Deaths from Specified Diseases in Dsioss wherein reside Ootwoekees engaged m 
the following Industries ;-(A) Shirts and Underclothing (B) Hosiery, (G) Crochet 
(D) Embroidery, (E) Drawn Thread Work, (F) Damask and Cambrics, (G) Fine 
Shirtings, (H) Silk, (J) Homespuns. 

Supplied by Mr. W. T. Macartney-Filgate. 


County 




Co 

DONEGAIi. 



Co. Ferman 

AOH. 



Donegal. 1 


Stranor- 

Letter- 

Innish- 

Ennis- 

'rvines- 

Lisna- 

District ■ ■ ‘ \ 

“ghy. i 

ties. 1 

shannon. 

lar. 

kenny. 

Owen. 

Irillpu. 

town. 

skea. 

Outwork Industries - | 

B.,C. ' 

C.,B., : 

C. . B., 1 

D. , J. ' 

C.,D. 

A., D. 

B. 

A. 

C. 

C..D. 

C. 

Total Number of Deaths - 
Population, 1901 

224 

15,781 

471 i 
33,191 

280 

20,480 

361 

20,601 

226 

13,707 

227 

13,080 

400 

28,943 

31,140 

14,095 

16,047 

Place of Death. 






1 


17 



Infirmaries and general and 



— 

7 



— 


special hospitals. 











Public lunatic asylums 
Workhonses and workhouse 

8 

21 

23 

43 

13 

26 

19 

65 

19 

27 

hospitals. 

At their own homes - 

: 216 

450 

257 

311 

213 

164 

381 

448 

188 

251 

O&iieral Dieeaies. 











Measles 
Scarlet fever 

1 

1 — 

1 

2 

1 1 

3 

1 1 

3 
. 3 



Typhus . . . • 

Tnflnenaa • • • 

1 — 
1 4 

i 4 

8 

7 

13 

9 

19 

12 

10 

3 
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Appendix VI. — continued. 


County .... 



Co. 

Donegax. 



Co. Pbbmanagh. 

District ' ■ ■ ■[ 

rim-f-r 


)onegal. 


Stranor- 

Letter. 

Innish- 

Ennis. 

Ii-vines- 

Lisna. 


ties. 

shannon. 

lar. 

kenny. 

owen. 

killen. 

town. 

skea. 

Outwork Industries - 

B„ C. 

C., B., 

0., B., 

C., D. 

A., D. 

B. 

A. 

C. 

C., D. 

C. 


224 

471 

280 

361 

226 

227 

400 

530 

207 

278 

Population, 1901 

15,781 

33,191 

20,480 

20,601 

13,707 

13,080 




16,04 (" 

General Diseases — cont. 











Whooping-cough 

— 

22 

- 

4 

4 

12 

16 

7 

— 

2 

Diphtheria 





— 

— 

4 



Pyrexia ... - 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

4 

1 

8 

1 


Diarrhceal diseases 

1 

4 

— 

1 




2 


2 

Puerperal septic diseases - 

6 

33 

11 

10 

2 

6 

27 

28 

6 

21 

Tuberculous phthisis and 

•32 

36 

21 

31 







phthisis. 











Tuberculous meningitis 


2 

— 


2 

— 


- 



Tuberculous peritonitis, 

1 


— 

— 

— 



- 



tabes mesenterica. 





1 



16 



Other forms of tuberculosis, 

2 

6 

3 


— 



- 

scrofula. 

Carcinoma, sarcoma, cancer, 

11 

23 

13 

16 

13 

11 

18 

24 

13 

12 

malignant diseases. 
Other general diseases 

12 

11 

11 

16 

15 

12 

17 

26 

15 

14 

Diseases of particular 











Organs. 











Nervous system , - 

6 

12 

10 

41 

14 

33 

9 

54 

8 

24 

16 

19 

47 

18 

70 

9 

34 


4 

18 

13 

9 

8 

15 

16 


Q 


Respiratory system (exclu- 

20 

89 

33 

30 

25 



57 



sive of pneumonia). 
Digestive system 
Urinary svstem - 

8 

2 

15 

11 

15 

8 

14 

9 

11 

8 

9 

5 

11 

15 

34 

17 

12 

4 

i 12 
' 5 

Pregnancy and childbirth . 

2 










Other Diseases of particular 

2 

- 


3 

2 

3 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Organs. 











Causes ill-defined and not 

82 

153 

88 

114 

60 

38 

122 

121 

43 

81 

specified. 











Violent Deaths.. 











Accidental 

4 

9 

2 

10 

4 

2 

8 

7 

2 

9 

Homicidal .... 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

Suicidal .... 

i 






! 
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Ai'TiCNOix V’l. — contimt-ed . 
Co. Tyrone. 


District 

Outwork Didustvies 
Total Number of Deatlis 
Population, 1901 - 


- Strabime. 'Oastledei-g. 
A. A., D. 
615 , 158 

35,859 i 11,789 


GeneiHil Biseasea — cont. 

Pyrexia - - • • - 

Enteric fever 
Diarrhceal diseases 
Puerpei-al septic diseases 
Pneumonia (all forms) - - _ _ 

Tuberculous phtbriis and phthisis 
Tuberculous meningitis - 
Tuberculous peritonitis and tabes mesen 
teiiea. i 

Other forms of tubeiuulosis, scrofula - I 
Carciuoma, sarcoma, cancer, malignant | 


Other general diseases - - - ■ 

Diseases of partieular Organs. 

Nervous system 

Heart I 

Blood vessels 1 

Respiratory system (exclusive of pneu- j 
monia). I 

Digestive system ; 

Urinai-y system _ - _ - 
Pregnancy and childbirth 


London- 

derry. 


1,069 

63,505 


Co. Lohdonbebry 
Limaviidy. , Coleraine. i 

A., C„ D. I A..D. ' A.. D. 
351 ' 507 ^ 712 

, 20,623 , 29,917 38,992 


1 


- ! 

; 1 

2 

3 

' 31 

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 

69 

18 

25 

127 ; 

26 

34 ! 

; 23 

1 ' 

2 1 

12 1 

1 


; 25 ! 

5 

10 

1 73 i 

30 

! 33 ; 

46 

21 

26 

58 

19 

28 

1 89 

65 

1 102 

59 

1 23 

22 : 

156 

1 30 

! 36 

46 

1 19 

' 24 

31 

7 

12 


Other Diseases of particular Organs 

6 

- 

7 2 

3 6 

Caxises ill-defined and not specified - 

125 1 

60 1 

1-54 70 1 

92 120 

Violent Deaths. 





Accidental 

16 

2 

i 14 ! 7 

14 24 

Homicidal 

Suicidal 

1 

2 

- 2 

i ^ 


County 

District 

Outwork Industries - 
Total Number of Deaths 
Population, 1901 

Flace of Death. 
fnlirmaries, general aaid 
special hospitals. 

Public lunatic asylums 
Workhouses and work- | 
house hospitals. | 

At theii- own homes - 

Getieral Diseases. 
Measles 
Scarlet fever 
Typhus - 
Influenza - 
Whooping-cough 
Diphtheria 
Pyrexia - 
Enteric fever - 
Diarrhceal di«-r.ses 


, Bally- Bally- , Bally- Lis- 
' castle, money. ; menu. bum. ; 


1 tail , ‘koo I C.SO . 

12,686 ^ 28,276 ! 53,082 1 46,463 , 
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Appendix VI. — continued. 


County 


Co 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

MEMORIAL. 

Handed in by the Rev. W. S. Heron, of RatMi-iland. 


To the Sub-Committee of the National Health 
Insui'ance Commission, to sit in Belfast on the 7th and 
8th August, 1912. 

Humbly Sheweth, 

That we the undersigned sewers engaged on the 
sewing of “ fancy thread drawn work ” on handker- 
chiefs, linen, damask, and other material in the Rath- 
friland District of South Co. Down, being outworkers, 
and doing the work in our own homes, most respectfully 
beg your Committee to cause us to be excluded, and to 
be exempted from the operations of the Act. 

Your Memorialists most respectfully submit the 
following reasons to your Commission in support of 
their prayer for exclusion, and we beg that youi‘ 
Commission give these reasons your favour-able con- 
sideration : — 

I. Machines ai'e doing the bulk of the work we 
formerly did, and, owing to tire contributions our 
employers will have to make on oiu‘ behalf, the cost of 
the hiind-sewn goods will be so increased that majm- 
factm^rs of such goods will have no alteraative — 
owing to keen competition — but to erect machines for 
their production, and thus the work we before earned 
a living at will not come to the country, but will be 
done in the cities and towns, and we may either go 
there or emigrate, neither of which we wish to do. 
The more elaborate patterns will be done in Teneriffe, 
and other places, at a less cost. 

II. We are obliged — owing to our not being able to 
get enough work from one employer to keep us going — 
to have several employer's' work in our houses at the 
same time. For this reason we respectfully submit 
that the Act will be unworkable so far as we ai-e 
concerned : some of us work for two, three, and even 
four employers in the week. 


III. From April to November we are engaged for 
weeks at a time in agricultural work, helping to put 
in, weed, and harvest the crops, and have our employers’ 
work in our own houses at the same time to go on 
with in off days in the fields or in wet weather. 

rV. Employers would give any work they had to 
get sewed to sewers who were exempt from the opera- 
tions of the Act, by reason of their eai-nings as out- 
worker's not being their only means of livelihood, as, 
for example, farmers’ wives and daughters. Oonse- 
qirently those who had to be paid on, under the Act, 
and required the work viosi, might either emigrate or 
starve ; or, as they might do, contract to do the work 
for less money, and so reduce the wages paid for this 
kind of work in the disti-ict. 

V. As there are some thousands of pounds paid 
weekly as wages within a radius of 10 miles of Rath- 
friland, it would be a serious matter for more than the 
sewers of this disti'iot to turn the money into another 
direction. We feai', if we are not excluded from the 
operations of the Act, that this is what -will take 
place. 

Your Meniomlists beg of your Commission to take 
the facts we have submitted into your careful consi- 
deration, and cause us to be excluded and exempted 
fi'om the operations of the National Insurance Act, 
and your Memorialists will ever pray. 

Signed by 221 sewers. 

I certify that the above are all hand fide names, and 
were all signed in my presence. 

(Signed) W. S. Heeon, B.A., 
Minister, 

Laurie Hill, Rabhfrikud. 


Gr 
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OUTWORKERS COMMITTEE (iRELAKD') : 


1 N B E X. 


Agents, {See also “ Distribution of Oidu’orh. ) 

Macartncv-Filyate, 46, 158-60, 208, 238-0, 249. 301, 
310-7 ;■ Doiwks, 557-8; lieiUij. 681-2. 750-6; 
West, 1001-3, 1068-70 ; Camphell, 1183 ; McDowell, 
1184 1197 • Moss, 1185, 1193 ; Williams. 1289 ; 
Jenkins, 1289, 1294. 1330, 1833-5, 1345-« ; 
Maxwell, 1289, 1294. 1335; McMwray, W. B.. 
1453-4 ; Lonsdale. 1712-9 ; Sogy, 2096-9 ; Doherty, 
2170 2181, 2236-7; MacLean. 2252; Ward. 
2496-8 ; D'unleavij. 2497-8, 2505-7 ; McConologiie, 
Maguire, 2541 ; Bimu, 2587-9 ; Lamb, 2680-1. 
Commissiou : Macartney-Filyate. 3r-40, 43-9, <7-9. 
160 ; McCann, 885-8 ; Bryson, 886 ; Campbell, 
1189 ; McDowell, 1199 ; Moss, 1199, 1241 ; 

McMurray, W. B.. 1501-3 ;. Eowtm. 1526-8; 
LonsdaU. 1713-9 ; Mrs. Montgo^tiery, 1810-1 ; 
Morrish, 20QQ ■, Anderson. 21-11-2 ■, Ward,2o25-ti. 
List of Workers : 1529; Thompson, . 

Profits.: Beilly. 684, 779-80. 816-9; McDowell, 
1275-6. 


Agricultural Labourers’ Wages ; 

Douglas. 669-72; Beilly, S12_-o ; Lonsd<de. 1788; 
Mrs. Montgomery. 1823, 1835-7. 


BINNS, ROBERT — continued. 

Shirts and underclothing — continued. 

Inclusion of outworkers : 

Objected to, 2590-2. 

Would cause woi-k to be done iu factories, 2601-4, 
2608-12, 

Outwork, agents, 2587-9. 

Outworkers ; 

District, 2583. • , _ 

Mamed women and girls, 2584-5. 

Number. 2582, 

Wages, 2593-5. 

Work for more than one firm, 2603. 

BLANE, JAMES (Employer of liaaid-loom weavers). 
(See also McCann, J. M.) 

Ha-udloom weaving : 

Contributions ; bui-deii would destroy industry, 
947, 951. 

Damask different from cambric, 990-3. 
Employment ; regularity, 904-5. 910. 

Inclusion ; would hasten end of industry, 899. 
Outwork ; distribution, 888, 

Outworkers: wages, 928-31, 959-60. 979. 

Power loom work cheaper than haaid-work, 985-9. 


Benefits ; 

Macarlney-Filyute, 267-70; Wood. ; Ireland, 

1378 ; Miss Finwij, 1574-5 ; Miss Galway, 1656 ; 
Mrs. Montgomery, 1841; Morrish, 2021-2, 
2083; A-Hdecson, 2153-6; McConologiK, 2572. 
ALLISON, Dr. S.H.B., Dispensary Medical Officer, 
of Claudy : 

Evidence, 2312-2342. 

Health of people fairly good, 2318-9. 

Inclusion of outworkei'S detrimental, 2335-9. 
Outworkers : 

Classes. 2322-3. 

Conditions fairly comfoi-table, 2333-4. 

Health : 

Grenei-aUy good. 2320-1. 

Would be affected if work were stopped, 2331-2, 
Population. 2313-7. 

Tuberculosis death-rate, 2324-30. 

ALLMAN, Rev. W, B., M.A. (Rector of Milltown, 
Poi-tadown). (See also McCann, J. H.) 

Handloom weaving : 

Industry has been revived. 985. 

Regularity of employment, 904, 909. 

Small holdings of, 913. 

ANDERSON, Alderjian R. N. (Employer of Hoslery- 
makei'S) : 

Evidence, 2109-2160. 

Hosiei-y: 

Benefits for outworkers inadecpiate, 21o3-6. 
Inclusion of outworkers : 

lujiu-ious to industry, 2127-9, 2152-7. 

Objected to, 2123-6. 

Machine knitting. 2147-9. 

Outwork : 

Agents' Commissiou, 2121-2. 

Class, 2113, 

Diminishing, 2143-5. 

Distribution by agent, 2118-9. 

Not continuous, 2134-B, 2146. 

Outworkers : 

Districts, 2112, 2116. 

Fanners. 2136. 

Not inaiuly depeiideut, 2139-42. 

Number, 2111, 2114-5, 21_20. 

Other occupations, 2136-7. 

Wages, 2130-4, 2149-51. 

Women and girls, 2158-60. 

BINNS, ROBERT (Agent, Camdonagh) : 

Evidence, 2577-2633. 

Shirts and underclotliing : 

Contributions on basts of work, would destroy 
industry, 2596-7, 2601. 


BRYSON, JAMES (Employer of hand-loom weavers,. 
(See also jMcCuiiit, J. S.) 

Handloom weaving : 

Contributions ; burden would destrxry industry, 
940-6, 949, 952-6. 

Damask : district, 992, 

Employment: regularity, 905. 

Farmers, 915-6. 

Irrclusiori of outworkers : 

Bad for workers, 900. 

Emigration would follow, 896. 

Objected to. 935-6. 

Outwork : agents’ commrssioit, 886. 

Wages, 933-4, 957-9. 

Work not done in factories, 937-9. 

CALDBRWOOD. Miss. (See also Beilly, M.) 
Embroidery : 

Inclusioir of outworker's : 

Objected to, 846-8. 

Would cause industry to cease, 849-50. 
Outworkers: wages, 851-72. 

CALLAGHAN, W. (Hartd-loom weaver). (See Wood, 
James.) 

CALVERT. JOHN (Hand-loom weiivei'). (See Coch- 
rane, T.) 

CAMP.BELL. FRANCIS (Agent, Donegal). (Sec also 
Moss, F.) 

Embroidery : 

Employiireiit subsidiary, 1208. 

Inclusion of onbwerkers : 

No objection if employer pays, 1203, 1245. 
Objected to, 1252-3. 

Outwork : 

Agent, 1183. 

Agent’s corrrmissiort, 1189. 

Class, ] 194. 

Particulars given to workers, 1259-60. 
Outworkers : 

District, 1189. 

Number. 1188, 1255-6. 

Partially dependent, 1254-6. 

Wages, 1204. 

Accurate accorruts irot Icept, 1258. 

Carpets : 

Macartney-Filyate, 199-202. 

Carriage on Outwork : 

Macartney-Filyate, 216-7 ; 225-9 ; West, 1069-70 
Lonsdale, X71S ‘, Ward, 2527-30. 
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CINNAMOND, EDWAUD {H:mcS-l<x)m weiivei'). (See 
Coehriine. T.) 

Classes of Outwork ; 

Macartncy-Filgute, 174, 204-7 ; Farley. 7.^7-li5, 781; 
CamnbeU, 1189; Moxh, 1191, 1229; McDtyioell, 
119o‘; Miiaswell, 1291-2; 1319; Ireland, 135o ; 
.lenhine. WilUamx, 1291-2 ; McMurraij. W. R., 
1448; Lomdale, 1705; Anderson. 2113; Doherty, 
2170, 2179. 2244 ; Kennedy, 2366-7 ; Mulhc.rn, 2367, 
2382 ; McNelis, P. 2400 ; MeGonoloyue. Maguire, 
2540- 

Classes of Outworkers : 

MacartneyFilgaie. 81-9. 323, 330-2, 344-7 ; Reilly. 
677-80, 810-1; jircCfnin,, 911-2. 972-3; McDoivell, 
1281-4; McMurray, W. E.. 14.50, 1479-81; . 
Rowan. 1611-i ; Miss Gahmy, 1622; Graham. 
19.51-2 ; Desmond, 2171 ; Allison, 2322-3 ; 
McNelis, M„ 2346 ; Mulhern. 2383-5 ; Mmvliray, 
2433-4; McCo^iologve, llnQI . 

Exempt from Insumuce Act ; Cochrane. 1139-41. 

-Not impi’ovident : Miss Galway. 1688-9. 

Receiving poor i-eliet; Macartney-Filgute, 38.5-90; 
Mrs. Montgomeni, 1834. 

Claudy Dispensary District; 

Popitlation; Allison. 2313-7. 

COCHRANE. TH.OSIAS (Haml-loom weaver) ; 
Evidence. IO1I-II8I. 

Handloom weavers : 

Classes of workers exempt, 1139-41 . 

Contributions : 

Employers cannot afford, 1111-2. _ 

On basis of work would assist employer, 1113-.’). 
Employed also in other occupations. 

Employed in tactones. 108-5-90, 1119-24. 1143-4. 
1179-81. 

Inclusion of outworkers : 

Trade would go out of the country. 1106-16, . 

Wa^es would be reduced, 1103-16, 1135. 
1149-51. 

Woi-kei-s do not want, 1078-81. 1092-3. 

Would agree if wages not reduced, 1103-6. 
Industry prospering, 1142-8, 1154. 

Insm-able. 1172-6. 

Looms ; m - T Q 

Already stopped by employers, ll.i2 -a. 

Provided by workers. 1134. 

Number. 1077. . 

Outwork preferred for health considerations, 
1094-8, 

Wages, 1082-4. 1125-30. 1167-71. 

Women. 1131-3. 

Contributions in respect of Outworkers ; 

301-9. 326 3«-7, rooi. *72-6. 
380-4 ; JJoiioZus, 359. o6-,-83, bl.'. b.b-9 ; Reilhj, 
684-93, 696-7.38, F„rk,j._ -IX-SI , McGem. 

820-9; afiss iiffXeoiwi. 830-(, 841 ; McCa-M^Sdl, 
942 945-9 ; Bn/x'iij., 940-6, 949, 95i--6 ; .BZom!. 
94?; 951; West, 1049, ^67 ; Coc/iirme, lll^i ; 
jMbss 1198; Ireland. 139o-b ; ilfcQHmd, i 

^Mm-ray, W. R- 1469-71, 1501-4 ; Rowan. lo44, 
1549; Miss Finney. 1o66-73; 

1640-1 1657-63; Lonsdale. 1/38 64. 

1792- 9'; Mrs. Montgomery, '-?• ' 

I860 ; Miss Trimley, 1878 ; Mrs. Graham. 1928 9 . 
Bogg, 2012-3, _20_67-8 2092-d ; Mon-tsh, 20.1-. ; 
Desmond. 222S--7 ; MacLeaa. >• 'j., t,, ' 4’ 

McNdis. P. J: 2404-5; Dunleamj, 2oU0 ; Tl-od, 
2502. 2504, 2525-30, 

On basis of work : Marartney-Ftlgate, -0;4, -7-9, 31. 
52-67.109-10, 320, 355-8; 560, 641-3; 

Reillv 731-45; Oochivuie. 1113-.) ; JiTos.». Ill/ 44 , 
McvlmV. 1266-7 , rtnkim. I317-p i 
1393^; W. M.. « ^4 , 

i’7/iA_«. Kooa 2018. 2106-8; Mornsh, 2014-8, 
2TO-4i, Sw> : Boh,,-ty. 2184-96 , 2229 , 

,M- oofiS 2273-5, 2303-5; Mallut-rn. 2,186, 
P 1.' 2W7-8. *»!»■»!,. 2432, 

2598, 2626-33; Lamb, 266/-/1, -6/9. 


CORBETT, Miss (Workei', Rathfrilnnd). (See also 
Trimley, Miss.) 

Embroideiy : 

Inclusion of outworkers : 

Not desired, 1885-91. 

Petition by woricers against, 1885. 

Would cause outwork to be stopped, 1886-8. 

Crochet ; (See also “Needlework, lace, and crochet.”) 
Macartney-Filgate. 185-7 ; West, Mrs. Robinson. 994- 
1070; JifcWch's. Jif., 2358. 

Dependence on Earnings from Outwork; 
MacavUiey-Filgate, 106-9. 345-9, 383; Wood. 427, 
437, 4-.n~2, 465, 477-9; Douglas. 590-1; Farley, 
793-5,801-3; Reilly, S*)7 i Moss, 1208; Campbell, 
1208. 1254-6; McDowell, 1277-82; Williams, 
1299; Maxivell. 1301, 1331; Jenkins, 1302-6; 
Ireland. 1362 ; McMahon, 1H2; McMurray. W. R., 
1461-3; Rowan. 1535; Miss Galway, 1630-3. 
1645; Lonsdale, 1767-70 i Mrs. Montgomery. 1S23. 
1833; 3ero7t, 1868-72; Mrs. Graham, 1930-2; 
Miss Rodgers, 1979-80 ■. Morrish, 1995-8; Ander- 
son. 2139-42; Doherty. 2197-203; Desmond. 
2231-3; MncLean, 22(i0-5. 2280-4; McNelis. M„ 
2359-61; Mulhern. 2380-1; McNelis,' P. J., 
2415-6; Mowbray. 2438; Ward, 2519-20; 
McConologae. 2542. 2558, 2560-2 ; Maguire. 2559 ; 
Lamb. 2672-6 ; Thompson, 2694-5. 

DESMOND (Employer of shii't and nmlerclothiug 
makers). (See also Doherty.) 

Shirts and undei-clotbing : 

Contributions ; 

On basis of work, 2229. 

Would not object to paying, 2225-7. 

Inclusion of outworkers desimble, 2226, 2230. 
Inworkers ; 

Number. 2212-3. 

Wages, 2220-3. 

Outwork, regularity of. 2212-7. 

Outworkers ; 

Class, 2171. 

Districts, 2169. 

None mainly dependent, 2231-3. 

Number, 2164, 2212. 

Wages, 2214-24. 

Women and girls. 2172. 


Distribution of Outwork. (See also “ Agents.”) 
Macartney-Filgate, 37-51, 121, 204-8, 249, 259; 
Wood. 447, 485-7 ; Douglas. 557-8 ; McCann, 
883-4 ; Plane, 888 ; Mors, 1266-7 ; Maxwell, 1294 ; 
Ireland. 1357 ; McMu-n-ay, W. B., 1452-4; Bow/m. 
1527; Miss Galway, 1626-7; Mrs. Montgomery. 
1808-9 ; Mrs. Graham, 1904 ; Hogg, 1986 ; Anderson, 
2118-9 ; Doherty, 2173 ; Mac-Lean, 2252 ; Kennedy. 
2369; Mulhern, 2370; Weird, 2508-10; Mooney, 
2586-7 ; Lamb, 2639^1 ; Thompson, 2684-6. 


Districts of Outworkers : 

Macartney-Filgate, 32-6, 155-7. 181, 188-9; 192-4 
20S, 230-4. 247-8, 258o ; Douglas, 639—40, 647-9 
Reilly. 724 ; West, 995-6 ; McDowell, 1190 
.Tenklns. Maxwell, 1290; Williams, 1290, 1333, 
Ireland, 1354; McMurray, W. R., 1446; Miss 
Galway, 1619-21 ; Lonsdale, 1704, 1706-7 ; Mrs. 
Montgomery, 1800; Mrs. Graham; 1895, 1949; 
Hogg, 1983 ; Morrish, 1983, 1989, 2073 ; Anderson. 
21W 2116- Doherty. 2168; Desmond. 2169; 
Maclean. 2249. 2311; McNelis. M., 2349-50; 
Kennedy. 2365; Mowbray, 2423, 2434; Dimleavy, 
2491 ; Word, 2492 ; Pinns, Mooney, 2583 ; Lamb, 
2636.’ 

DOAK, JOHN (Hand-loom weaver). (See Coch- 


DOHERTY (Manager for Messrs, Bayer & Co.) : 
Evidence, 2161-2246, 

Shirts and underclothing : 

Contributions : on basis of work could not be paid 
for out of profits, 2184-96. 

Inclusion of outworkers ; 

Injurious to industry, 2182-3. 

Tendency to employ the vmiusurod, 2204-9. 

G 2. 
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OUTWORKERS COMMITTEE (iRELAKD) : 


DOHERTY — cmitinued. 

Shirts and underclothing — continued. 

Outwork : 

Agents, 2170. 2181, 2233-7. 

Class, 2170. 

Could not be done in factories, 2192-3, 2235— iO. 
Work sectionid, 2179, 2244. 

Outworkers : 

Districts, 2168. 

Employed direct, 2173. 

Mainly dependent, 2197-203. 

Number, 2163 
Wages, 2174^89. 

Paid by agents, 2181, 2235-7. 

Women and girls, 2172. 

DOUGLAS, MOSES (Representative of Messrs. John- 
ston, Allen & Co., Lurgan) : 

Evidence, 534-672. 

Agricultui'al labourers : wages, (569-72. 

Contributions : 

Employers would bring workers in or give work to 
excluded pei-sous to save, 565-70, 580-3, 622-7. 
629. 

Impossible to make more thiui one employei' 
responsible, 559. 

Industry would be seriously affected by, 571—3, 
575. 619. 

On basis of work done ; 

Impossible. 560. 

Would sunplify matters. 641-3. 

Worker-s object to, 572, 575-9. 

Would stop part-time work. -563-5. ^ 

Embroidery ; distriljution by agents. 557-8. 

Fancy sewing; subsidiary employment. 590-1. 
Tlu-ead-drawing, folding, over-seaming, fancy sewing ; 
Done by women and girls, 534-5. 

Employers, number, 536. 

Exclusion of married wome^i. 611-15, 

Inclusion of outworkers ; 

Difficulty of. 574. 

Objected to, 538, 568-9, 654-68. 

Possible tendency to give work to nou-insm-ed 
persons, 630-1. 

Whole timers. 551, 561-2. 

Work not likely to be gi\-en only to man-ied 
women, 616-8, 620-1. 

Inworkers, wages, 543-‘t. 

Outwork : 

Distribution ; direct, 557. 

Received from more than one agent, 558. 
Outworkers : 

Dependents brought inside, 601-11, 628. 

Mainly in towns, 639-40, 647-9. 

Married women inworkers before man-iage, 
652-3, 

Number, 537, 546-9, 592—4. 

Decreasing. 644-6. 

Married women, 596. 

Spinsters and widows, 595. 

Whole-time, 549, 552-4. 

Rate of remuneration same as foi- inworkers, 
(>50-1. 

Wages, 539-45, 550, 555-6, 597. 

DUNLEAVY. GEORGE (Agent, Dunkineely). (See 
also Ward, P.) 

Embroidery (linens, handkerchiefs, undei-clothiug) : 
Contributions, agent cannot afford, 2500. 

Inclusion of outworkei-s : objected to, 249il, 
Outwork : 

Agent, 2497-8. 

Work done at agent’s J-isk, 2505-7. 

Outworkers ; 

District, 2491. 

Number, 2489. 

Wages, 2531. 

Women and girls, 2495. 

Embroidery ; 

Macariney-iHlgate. 30, 203^6, 380-2, 390-3 ; Douglas, 
•557-8; Beiily, McGeouM, Farley, Mias McKeown. 
Miss Calderwood, 67^882 ; Moss, Campbell, 
McDowell. 1182-1287 ; Jenkins, Maxwell, Williams, 
Ireland, McMurray, S., 1288-1351 ; McMwrray, 
W. li., 1443-1506 ; Bowan, Miss Finney, 1525-1614 ; 


Embroidery — continued, 

Lonsdale, 1702-1799 ; Mrs. Montgcnnery, 1800-47 ; 
Miss Triinley,Miss Corbett, 1875-94®; McNelis, M., 
2359-61 ; WoA-d, Dunleavy, 2488-637. 

Machine ; Macarhiey-Filgate, 188-91 ; Maxwell, 
1329 ; McMurray, W. B.. 1505-6. 

Outpirt of Industry ; Macarfney-Filgate, 218-20. 

Employers’ Knowledge of Outworkers: 

Boivan, 1529; Mrs. Graham, 1905-6; Thompson, 
2687. 

Employment Subsidiary. (See “ Dependence on Earn- 
ings from Outwork.’') 

ENGLISH, JAMBS (Hand-loom Weavei-s’ Associa- 
tion). (See Wood, Jaynes.) 

Exclusion of Outworkers ; 

Macartney-Filgate. 367-9, 394; McCann, 889-90; 
Moss. 1209-1.0 : Mrs. Graham, 1938-9, 1945-S ; 
Miss Boclgers, 1973-^4; Mornsh, 2005-11; Ward 
2520-4; McCoiiologue. 2563, 2565. 

Married Women ; Douglas, 611-5. 

Factory Work, (See “Inworkers.") 

Fancy Sewing. (See also Thread-drawing, folding, 
ooer-seaming, fancy-sewing.’’) 

Douglas. 590-1. 

FARLEY, Rev. W. J. (See also Beiily, M.) 
Embroidery ; 

Classes of work, 757-65, 781. 

Contributions, workers cannot afford, 766-9. 
Inclusion of outworkers not desired, 770-1, 777. 
Outworkers ; 

Not wholly dependent, 793-<5, 801-3. 

Sickness among, 796-800. 

Wages, 772-6. 

Work gi-adtrally being done in factories, 804-7. 

Fine Shirtings : 

Macartney-Filgate. 262-3. 

FINNEY, Miss AGNES (Worker. Rathfriland). (See 
also Boxcan, A.) 

Evidence, 1550-1607. 

Embroideiy ; 

Benefits, 1574—5. 

Contributions : 

Workers cannot afford, 1566-71. 

Workei's would pay rather than lose work, 
1571-3. 

Outworkers ; 

Other occupations, 1580-3, 1587-1601. 
Regularity of work, 1561-2. 

Wages, 1558-60, 1576-79, 1584-6. 

Work for more than one employer, 1550-7, 
1563-5. 

FREEBURN, WILLIAM (Hand-loom weaver). (See 
Cochrane, T.) 

GALWAY, Miss, Secretary to the Textile Operatives 
Society of Ireland ; 

Evidence, 1615-1701. 

Benefits, valuable to outworkers, 1656. 

Contributions : 

Cheaper for employer to pay than to bring work 
inside, 1657-63. 

Outworkers would pay, 1637, 1640-1, 

Inclusion of all outworkers desired, 1629, 1634-6, 
1642, 1646-9, 

Man-ied women employed in factories, 1675. 

Outwork ; 

Classes, 1622. 

Distribution ; 

Direct and tbrougli agent, 1627. 

Number of firms, 162((. 

Inworkers do not wish to discourage, 1664-74, 
1676-7. 

Necessary for married women because of men’s 
low wages, 1678-81, 1693. 

Rates of remuneration same as for inwork, 1624. 
Regularity of work, 1643. 

Work also done in factories, 1623. 
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GALWAY, Miss— cojtfwiied. 

Outwoi'kere : 

■Difficult to decide whetlier mainly dependent or 
not, 1630-3. 

Districts, 1619-21. 

Mainly dependent, 164.>. 

■Not improvident, l(i38-!». 

Number, 1618, 1670-1. 

Number who iux; members of Operatives’ Society, 
1615, 1670-1. 

Poor condition of, 1664—1701. 

Poorly paid, 1650. 

Wages, 165i-5. 

Women and children, 1625. 

Work for more than one employer, 1628. 

Wages low in Belfast, 1632, 1681-701. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. fof Poi-tadown) ; 

Evidence, 1895-1 954. 

Thi-ead-drawbig, vice-folding, over-seaming : 
Contributions ; 

Would injm-e industry, 1928-9. 

Exclusion of outworkers : 

Desired, 1938-9. 

Would not injui-e inworkers, 1945- 8. 

Inclusion of outworkers : 

Tendency to give work to the nniusnred, 1934-7 
Would cause concentration of work, 1929, 
1935. 

Would injure trade, 1907-24. 

Outwork ; 

Distribution dii-ect, 1904, 

Employer would not know who did the woi'k, 
1905-6. 

Number of firms distributing, 1902 -.3. 
Outworkers ; 

Class, 1951-2. 

District, 1895, 1949. 

Mainly dependent, 1930-2. 

Manned women, 1953-4. 

Number, 1896-9. 

Partially dependent, 1930 
Wages. 1925-7, 1954. 

Women and girls, 1901. 

Work done in factories, 1940-4. 


HADDOCK, JOHN (Hand-loom weaver). (See Coch- 
rane. T.) 

HAMILTON. ALEXANDER (Hand-loom Weavers’ 
Association). (See Wood, James.) 

Hand -loom Weaving. (See also Homespuns,’’ “ Silh 
weaving.” “ Tapestry.”) 

Wood. Martin, Mclnerney, English, Holland, 
Hamilton, Callaghan, 395—533; McCann, Allman, 
Blanc. Bryson, 884-993 ; Cochrane, Smyth, Freebui-n 
Doah, Cinnamond, Calvert, Haddoci, 1071-181; 
Jenhins, Maxwell, Williams, Ireland, MeMvrray, S., 
1288^02 ; McMarray, W. R., 1443-524 ; LonsdaU. 
1777-94 ; Wight, 2462-87. 

Cambric : Wood, 395—533 ; Lmsdale, 1777—80. 

Coinpanson of power-loom and hand-loom work : 
Blane. 985-9; Ireland. 1368-74; McMurray, S., 
1379-82. 

Damask : Macartney-Filgate, 258a-9 ; Wood, 395-533 ; 
Blane, Bryson. 990-3; MeMvrray W. B.. 1447. 

Effect of Hand-loom Weavers’ Bill : McMurray, 
W. B.. 1.507-24. 

Inworkers; Wood. 411-3; 459-61, 489-92; Cochrane, 
1085-90, 1119-24, 1.143-4, 1179-81; Ireland, 
1386-90 ; MeMvrray, W. R, 1484-6. 

Looms already stopped by employers : Cochrane. 
1152-8. 

Looms owned or rented by weaver.s ; Wood, 420-1, 
444 ; Cochrane, 1134. 

Weavers’ Association ; area covered and number of 
memliere : Wood, 395, -101. 

Weavers not outworkers under Act; Wight, 2465-6, 
2474-6,_ 

Work not done in factories : Bryson, 937-9.' 


Health of Out-woikers : 

Macarbiey-Filgate, 265-6, 352-5, 383-4 ; Wood, 476 ; 
Farley, 770-1, 796-800; Cochrane, 1094-8; 
McDotvell, 1287 ; Ireland, 1398-9; Allison. 2318 


-21, 2331-2 ; Mmyiu'ojy, 2428 ; Mooney, 2oill. 


HERON, Rev. W. S. (Presbytei-ian Minister, Rathfri- 
land) : 

■ Evidence. 1851-1874. 

Thi-ead-drawing : 

Contributions ; would drive trade away, 1860. 
Inclusion of outworkers : 

Emigiation would follow, 1871. 

Petition by workers against, 1851-7. 

Outworkers : 

Entirely dependent, 1868-72. 

Other occupations, 1862. 

Wages, 1861-7. 

Work being done by machine, 1859. 

HOGG, DAVID (Employer of shirt and collar 
makers) : 

Evidence, 1982-2108. 

Shirts and collars ; 

Contributions : 

Administrative difficulty, 2012-13, 2067-8, 

2092-5. 

On basis of work done, 2018, 2106-8. 

Inclusion of outworkers ; 

Would diminish outw’ork, 2026-31, 2060-70. 
Would hasten end of industry, 2091. 

Outwork ; 

Agents : none employed, 2096-9. 

Industi-y dying, 2069-70, 2086. 

Irregularity, 2012. 

Rate of remunei-ation on ticket, 2091. 

Outworkers ; 

Cost to employer about same as for inworkers, 
2028-33. 

Districts, 1983. 

Employed dii-ect, 1986. 

Number not known, 1982a, 1988. 

Wages. 2023-5. 

Women and girls, 1985. 

Work for more than one employer, 1987-2012. 
HOLLAND, ABRAHAM (Hand-loom Weavers’ Asso- 
ciation). (See Wood, James.) 

Homespuns : 

Macartney-Filgate, 181-4, 337-41; McHelis, M., 
2343-52 ; McNelis, P. J., 2399-2417. 

Hosiery ; 

Macartney-Filgate, 150-80; Anderson, 2109-60; 

Mulhern, Kennedy, 2362-98, 

Machine Knitting ; Anderson, 2147-9. 

Output of Industry : Macartney-Filgate, 168. 

Inclusion of Outworkers; 

Macartney-Filgate, 17-9, 27-9,272-9, 323-4, 337-43 ; 
Wood, 410, 414-9, 428, 432-6, 440, 450-8, 463-5, 
505-11, 514-6, 520 ; Mclnerney, 506, 512-3 ; Martin. 
516; Douglas, 538, 551, 561-2, 568-9, 574, 634-68; 
Beilly, 683-718, 746-52, 786-92 ; Farley, 770-1, 
777 ; Miss MeKeown, 838-45 ; Miss Calderwood, 
846-50 ; McCann, 896-899 ; Bryson, 896, 900, 
935-6; Blayie, 899; West, 1017, 1025-8. 1044, 
1049; Cochrane, 1078-81, 1092-3. 1103-16, 

1135-7, 1149-58, 1172-6 ; Moss, 1198, 1200-2, 
1207. 1211-7; McDowell, 1203-86; Campbell, 
1203, 1245, 1252-3; Jenkms. 1295-9, 1308-9, 
1326-7,1354-8; Williams, 1298, 1327 ; Maxwell, 
1298-9, 1328, 1333, 1336 ; Ireland. 1358-9, 1364-6, 
1374, 1377, 1384-5, 1392-3, 1401 ; McQuaid, 1424-7, 
1433; 1435-6 ; McCarron, 1429 ; McMarray. W. B., 
1455-6, 1476-8, 1489-97, 1500-1 ; Rowan, 1537- 
43 ; Miss Galway, 1629, 1634-6, 1642, 1646-9 ; 
Lonsdale, 1720-2, 1738, 1745-9, 1767-76, 1791 ; 
Mrs. Montgomery, 1804—7, 1812-5, 1824—30 ; 
Heron, 1851-7, L871 ; Miss Trimley, 1875-84, 
1894a ; Miss Corbett, 1885-91 ; Mrs. Graham, 
1907-24, 1929, 1934-7; Miss Badgers, 1960^; 
Moi-risk, 1999-2002, 2019, 2045-59, 2073-82, 
2089-91 ; Hogg, 2026-31, 2060-70, 2091 ; Ande^-son, 
2123-9, 2152-7 ; Doherty, 2182-3, 2204-9 ; 
Desmond, 2226, 2230; Jlfaci/ean, 2253-4, 2276-9, 
2308; Allison, 2335-9; Kennedy, 237i, 2390; 
Mvlhern, 2372 ; McNelis, F. J., 2402 5 ; Mowbray, 
2430, 2439-49, 2459-61 ; Dunleavy, V/ard, 2499 - 
500; McConologue, 2566-7; Maguire. 2573-5; 
Binns, 2590, 2601-4, 2608-12 ; Mooney, 259c-l, 
2599-600, 2607, 2616-21 ; Lamb, 2642-3, 2648-9. 
2655-6 ; Thompson, 2688-91, 2701. 

C! 3 
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OUTWOllKKRS OOMMITTEK (iBEI^Nd) : 


Increase or Decrease of Outworkers : 

Macartney-Filgate, SO, 79-SO, 262-3, 28^9,318-21. 
359-62 380-2, 391-3; Wood, 462, 496; Douglaf. 
644-6;’ Beilly, 814-5; McCmin, 891-9, 982-4; 
Alhncm, 985; West, 1029-33; Mrs. Bdbivson, 
1030-5; Cochrane, 1142-8, 1154; Jenkins, 1329; 
Ireland, lSer>-7 ; McMurray, -K'' 

1522-4- Movnsh. 2034-7,2070-2,2083-8; Hogg. 
2069-70, 2086; Anderson. 2143-5; McNelis, j>i.. 
«351-2 - Mulhern, 2372 ; Wight, 2479-80 ; Mooney, 
2605-6, 2622-5; Lamb, 2649-51; Thonqjsou. 
2696-701. 

Inq.tiiry as to Outwork in Ireland ; 

Macartney-Filgate, 3-17, 280-3. 

Insurance, General Objections : 

Ireland, 1393; McMurroy, IF. R- 1475. 

Inworkers : 

Cost of, same as outworkers : Hoffj, 2028^3. 

Could not replace outworkers ; Doherty, 2i9--3, 
2235-46; ilfflcileajt, 2269-70. 2277; TFard, 2532- 4. 
Dependents now employed as : C01--11. Jl-S- 

Machine work: MacoHiiey-Filgate, 189-91; West. 
1028, 1060; McDowell, 1848-50; Heron, 18o.>; 
iaail., 2652-4. 

Not opposed to outwork : Miss Galway. . 

Outworkers would not become : Ireland. 137o^. 

Replacing outworkers: Reilly, 694-5,721-3; Farley, 
804-7 1328, 1337, 1349-ol ; i\fcKn/io«, 

1428 ; Mrs. Montgoinenj, 1814-7 ; Miss Triniley, 
1892 ; Moorish, 2053. 

Similarly employed to outworkers : ikfacariiiei/- 

Filgafe, 104-5, 111-5; Miss Galway. 1623; Mrs. 
Graham, 1940-4. 

Weavers ; Macartney-Filgate, 182-4. 

Would agree to exclusion of outworkers : McMurray. 
S.. 1401. 

IRELAND, A, N. (Employer of Hand-loom weavers). 
(See also Jenkins, A. P.) 

Haudloom weaving : 

Benefits would not compensate, for cost. l.LS. 
Contributions ; 

On basis of work. 1393-4. 

Workers will :jeel aggrieved, 1395-6. 

Inclusion of outj^rkei's : 

Difficult, 1358-9.. 

Emigration will follow, 137 < . 

Hand work will be replaced by inaohme, 1361-6. 
1374, 1384-5. 

Will hasten end of industry. 1392. 

IndiiBtrj dying, 1366-1 

Insurance, principle not favoured, 1393. 

Insm-ed persons would not object if outworkers 
excluded, 1401. 

Inworkers, 1386-8. 

Insurance of, 1389-90. 

Outwork : 

Class, 1355. 

Done mainly by men, 1,356. 

Outworkers : 

Districts, 1354. 

Employed direct, 1357. 

Mainly dependent, 1362. 

Number, 1353. 

Wages, 1360, 1363, 1383, 1402. 

Would not become inworkers, 1375-7. 

Sickness : doctor paid for, by firm, 1398-9. 

Work done as well with machine, 1368-74, 
JENKINS, A. P. (Employer of embroiderers) : 
Evidence, 1288-1351. 

Embroidery ; 

Accounts of wages difficult to keep. 1333-5. 
Administrative difficulty, 1345-8. 

Not employers. 1330. 

Contributions ; on basis of work opposed, 1317-27. 
Handwork ; 

Increasing, 1329. r-. 

Will be replaced by machine, 1328, 133/, 134 J-ol. 
Inclusion of outworkera ; 

Administrative difficulty, 1345-8. 

Desired, if possible, 1295-7. 


JENKINS, A. P. — continued. 

Embroidery — continued. 

Inclusion of outworkers — continued. 

Employers and agents eaiuiot afford. 1299, 
1308-9. 

Would reduce wages. 1326-7. 

Inworlcers. insurance of. 1310-11. 

{Intwork ; 

Class. 1291-2, 

Rates of remuneration, 1338-45. 

Outworkers : 

Districte, 1290. 

Employed through agent. 1289, 1.294. 

Insurance of mainly dependent, 1302-6. 

Women and girls. 1293. 

KENNEDY, CHARLES, J.P. (Employer of hosiery- 
makers). (See also Mulhern, Daniel.) 

Hosiery ; 

Inclusion of outworkers : 

Difficulty as to, 2371 . 

Would hasten end of industry, 2390. 

Outwork ; 

Class, 2366-7. 

Distribution direct. 2369. 

Done by fainilie.s, 2363, 2382. 

Outworkers ; 

Districts, 2365, 

Number, 2363. 

Wages, 2373- 9, 2382, 2397. 


LAMB, GEORGE (representing Messrs. Thomas 
Gibson and Co.) : 

Evidence. 2634-2681. 

Underclothing : 

Contributions on basis of work too severe a strain 
on employer, 2667-71, 2679. 

Handwork better than mnchiiie work. 2652-4. 
Inclusion of outworkers : 

Objected to, 2642-3. 

Would destroy uidustiy, 2648-9, 2655-6. 
Outwork : 

Agents, 2680-1. 

Distribution direct, 2639-41. 

Industry declining. 2649--51. 

Outworkers : 

Districte. 2636. 

Mainly dependent, 2672-6. 

Number, 2635, 2677 -8. 

Wages, 2644-7. 2657-9, 2662-6, 

Women and girls, 2637-8. 

LAWLOR, T., Amalgamated Society of Tailors, Dublin 
Branch. (See MoQuaid, J.) 

LEBMAN. J., Amalgamated Society of Tailors, Belfa.st 
Branch. (See McQ.uaid, J.) 

LONSDALE, B. G. (Agent. Lurgan) ; 

Evidence, 1702-1799. 

Agricultural labonrer.s' wages. 1788. 

Embroidery ; 

Agents : 

Commission. 1713 9. 

Expenses. 1717. 

Number of firms represented, 1712. 
Contributions : 

Agents cannot afford. 1720, 1737, 1748-50. 
Difficulty in stamping cards, 1751-63. 

Injurious to industiy, 1738-50. 1764. 

On basis of work would lessen difficulty as to 
stamping cards, 1764-6. 

Inclusion of outworkers ; 

Objected to, 1720-2. 

Tendency to give work to the uninsured, 1767-76. 
■Would cause work to go to the machines, 1738 
1745-7, 1749. 

Outwork : 

Carnage paid by agent. 1718. 

Class, 1706. 

Subsidiary, 1767, 

Outworkers : 

District, 1704. 

Mainly dependent, 1768-70, 
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LONSDALE, R. G- — continued. 

Embroidery — oontinued. 

Outworkers — continued. 

Number, 1703, 1729. 

Sweating of workers by shopkeepers, 1723-7. 
Wages, 1728-33, 1735-6. 

Women and girls, 1708. 

Work formore than one employer, 1734. 
Haudloom weaving : 

Cambric, 1777-80. 

Contributions : 

Employers cannot alford, 1792-4. 

Injuiious to trade, 1795-9, 

District, 1706-7. 

Inclusion of outworkers : emigriitioii may follow, 
1791. 

Outworkers ; 

Men and women, 1709-11 , 1781-4. 

Other occupations, 1787-8. 

Wages, 1789-90. 

Work for more than one employer, 1785. 
McCANN, JOHN H. (Employer of Hand-loom 
weavers) : 

Evidence, 884-993. 

Hs.ndloom weavers : 

Classes of, 91J.-2, 972-3. 

Contributions; burden would destroy mdustry, 
891, 942, 945-9. 

Employment regularity, 904-9. 

Employers : number, 901. 

Engage in agricultiu-al work in summer, 931-2. 
Exclusion of outworkers desired, 889-90, 

Inclusion of outworkers ; 

Emigration would follow. 896. 

Would hasten end of industry, 899. 

Industry dying through introduction of machinery, 
891-9, 982-4. 

Outwork ; 

Agents' commission, 885-8. 

Distribution. 883-4. 

Particiilai-s given out with yarn, 917. 

Outworkers : 

Number, 902-3, 922, 971. 

Wages, 918—30, 974-5. 

Women and girls, 972-8. 

McCABRON. J., Secretary to the Amalgamated 
Society of Tailors, Londoudeny Bi-anch. (See 
also McQuaid, J.) 

Tailors ; 

Bespoke, 1417-8. 1422. 

Number, 1416-8, 1422. 

Number of members in society, 1408. 

Outworkers, if not insured, would displace 
inworkers. 1429. 

MACAETNEY-FILGATE, W. T. (Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction in Ireland) ; 
Benefits; sanatorium, a boon. 267-70. 

Cai-pets; no outwork, 199-202. 

Contributions : . . „ • 

Emigr’ation would follow, 346-/. 

On basis of work done ; 

Detrimental to industry, 20^, 27-9, 31. 

Only practicable system, 355-8. _ 

Paid by employers in England, o26. 

Crochet ; 

Industry, widespread, 185. 

Workers not outworkers, 186-7. 

Damasks, haudloom ; 

Centi-e. 258<t. - 

Outwork ; distribution by employer. -o9. 

Drawn threadwovk ; 

Centre, 247-8, 350-1. 

Outwork ; 

Distribution by agents, 249. 

Outworkers; wages, 250-8. 

Embroidery ; 

Centres, 203. 230-4.^ 

Industiy declining, 30, 

Output, 218-20. 

Outwork : 



MACARTNBY-FILGATB. W. T.—cohUmwI. 
Embroidery — eouMimed. 

Outwork — continued. 

Forms of, 204-7, 

Handwork, fine, may sui-vive, 390. 

Machine work, responsible for decline in out- 
work, 380-2, 391-3. 

Outworkers ; 

Number, 208-12, 238-9. 

Schools and classes, 221-3. 

Wages, 209, 240-6. 

Embroidery, machine : 

Centre of industry, 188-9. 

Workers not outworkers, 189-91. 

Pine shirtings ; 

Dying trade, 262-3. 

Homespuns ; 

Centre of industry, 181. 

Outwork ; inclusion would do away with. 337-41. 
Weavers, not outworkers, 182-4. 

Hosiery ; hand-knittir^ ; 

Centres .of industry, 155-7. 

Instmctresses, 169-70. 

Output, 168. 

Outwork : 

Agents’ commissi/m, 158-60. 

Classes, 174. 

No more constant than in other trades, 33-6. 
Outworkers ; 

Number, 164-7. 

Other occupations, 178-80. 

Wages, 161-3, 171-7. 

Outwork ; 

Decreasing, 284-9, 318-21, 359-62. 

Healthier than factory occupations. 271, 290-7; 
Inquiry, 3-17, 280-3. 

Insui-ance tax will destroy, 17-19, 27-9. 
Outworkers ; 

Classes, 323, 330-2, 344-7. 

Exclusion ; would like, 367-9, 394. 

Inclusion : 

If not detrimental to workere, 272-9. 

Would cause gradual abolition, 323-4, 337-43, 
362-6. 

Married women, 329. 370-9. 

Poor relief received by, 385-90. 

Wages, 19. 

Impossible to estimate total family earnings, 
333-5. 

Low in Ireland, 25-6. 

Workers dependent on, 345-9, 383. 

Shirts and imderclothiug ; 

Centres of industry, 32-6. 

Contributions ; 

Agents’ profits too small for them to pay, 301-9. 
On basis of work : 

Concentration would result, 64-7, 109-10, 320. 
Objection to, 52-63. 

Outwork ; 

Book for particulars of, 42. 327-8. 

Compai-ed with inwork, 104-5, 111-6. 
Decreasing, 79-80. 

Distribution, 37-51. 

Agents; 

As employers, 46, 301, 310-7. 

Commission. 37-40, 43-9, 77-9. 

Days specified for. 41. 
a Direct shipment, 68-70, 121. 

Wages paid by P.O.O., 71-6. 
Maauifacturers, 50-1. 

Essential to existence, 106-9. 

Outworkers ; 

Classes, 81-9. 

Number. 101-2, 142-5. 

Wages, 71—6, 89—103, 116—41, 148—154. 

Sickness ; 

Disi>ensary treatment for outworkers, 3b3-4. 
Statistics, 265-6, 352-5. 

Silkweaving ; liandlooni ; 

Centre, 192. 

Workers, number of, 193. 

Tapestiy: iiandloom: ... 

Centre of industiy, 194. 

Outworkers, 1.96-8. 

Small industry, 195, 

G 4 
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Exclusion of all outworkers desired, 2563, 2565. 
Inclusion of outworkers would reduce amount of 
■work, 2566-7. 

Outwork ; 

Agents, 25-il. 

Class, 2540, 

Employment intermittent, 2564, 

Importance of, 2542, 2558, 

Outworkers : 

Class. 2567. 

Mainly dependent, 2560-2. 

Othei- occupations. 2568-9. 

Wages, 2542-3, 2570. 

McDOWELL, JOSEPH (Agent, Newtownarda). (Sec 
also jJfoss, Fatrick.) 

Embroidery : _ 

Contributions on basis of work, l266-i . 

Inclusion of outworkers ; 

No objection if employei- pays. 1203-85. 

Workers not willing, 1207, 1286. 

Machine work no different from hand-work, 
1848-50. 

Outwork : 

Agent, 1184. 

Commission, 1199. 

Eh-ms represented, 1197. 

Class, 1195. 

District, 1190. 

Given to non-insiired persons, 1281-4. 

Particulai's kept in book 1246-7. 

Profit made by workers who distribute. 1275-6. 
Outworkers : 

Dependent, 1277-80. 

Healthy, 1287. 

Number, 1248-50. 

Partially dependent, 1281-2. 

Women and guds, 1196. 

McGEOWN, Rev. P. (Parish Priest, Kibrea). (See 
also Reilly, M.) 

Embroidery : 

Contributions : 

Agents cannot pay, 826-9. 

If compulsory, indi^try would cease, 820-5. 

McINERNEl, HENRY (Secretary. Handloom 
Weavers’ Association). (See also Wood, James.) 
Handloom weavers : 

Inclusion ; 

Employers not opposed, 506. 

Employers opposed, 512-3. 

Wages, 530-1. 

McKEOWN, Miss M. (See also Reilly, M.) 
Embroidery : 

Contributions ; Workers would not pay, 830-7, 
841. 

Inclusion of outworkers ; 

Emigration would follow, 840. 

Would cause industry to cease, 838-45. 
Outworkers: wages, 873-82. 

MACLEAN, ALEXANDER, Londonderry (Employer 
of underclothing makers) : 

E-videnoe, 2247-2311. 

Underclothing : 

Contributions ; 

Administrative difficulty, 2306-7. 

Could not pay on same basis as for inworkers, 
2257-67, 2308. 

No objection to paying, if small, 2255-6. 

On basis of work : 

Objected to, 2268, 2273-5. 

Would not overcome main difficulty, 2303-5. 
Inclusion of outworkers : 

Objected to, 2253-4. 

Possibility of giving work to the uninsured, 
2276-7. 

Would stop outwork, 2278-9, 2308. 


Number, 2248, 2273. 

Women and girls, 2251, 2285-302. 

Woi-k could not be done in factories, 2269-70, 


McMAHON, JOHN (Auialganmtod Society of Tailora. 
Dublin Branch). (See also MoQuaid, J.) 

Tailors : 

Bespoke, 1419-21. 

Number, 1415, 1419-21. 

Number of members in Society, 1407, 1413-4. 
Outworkere : 

Dependent, 1442, 

Employing others, 1442. 

If not insured, would displace inworkers, 1428. 

McMILLAN, WILLIAM (Amalgamated Society of 
Tailora, Belfast). (See McQiiaid, J.) 

McMURRAY, SAMUEL. (Employer of liancllooin 
weavers). (See also Jenkins, A. P., Ireland, A. N.) 
Handloom weaving : 

Handwork will be replaced by machine, 1379-82. 
Insured workers would not object if outworkers 
excluded, 1401. 

McMURRAY, W. R (Employer of embroiderers and 
and hand-loom weavers) : 

E'vidence, 1443—1524. 

Conti-ibutious : 

Difficulty in ease of moi-e than one employer, 
1469-71, 

On basis of work, 1474. 

Embroidery : 

Agents, 1453-4. 

Commission, 1501-3. 

Class, 1448. 

Contributions ; 

Agents cannot a'ftord. 1501. 

Employers cannot a.ffiord, 1502-4. 

Inclusion of outworkers : 

Impossible, 1489-96, 

Industry would be sent out of country, 1501. 
Outwork : distribution through agents, 1453-4. 
Outworkers ; 

Districts, 1446. 

Number, 1445. 

Women and girls, 144'J. 

Swiss machine, 1505-6. 

Handloom weavers ; 

Damask, 1447. 

Inclusion of outworkers ; 

Ail should be included, if any, 1477-8, 1497, 

No objection, if workable, 1456. 

Unworkable, 1455, 1489-96. 

Would'cause work to go to power-looms, 1476, 
1500. 

Industry : 

Declining, 1476, 1482-3, 1522-4, 

Injured by Handloom Weavera Act, 1507-24. 
Insurance Act disapproved of, 1475. 

Inworkers, 1484-6. 

Outwork ; distribution direct, 1452. 

Outworkers : 

Classes, 1450, 1479-81. 

Districts, 1446. 

Number, 1445. 

Other occupations. J.464-5. 

Partially dependent. 1461-3. 

Wages, 1457, 1472, 1487, 1499. 

Work for more than one employer. 1465-8, 
1473. 

McNELIS, MICHAEL. J.P. (Clerk of the Union and 
Dist?-ict Council of Glenties) : 

Evidence, 2343-2361. 

Crochet, material, property of makers, 2358. 
Embroidery : employment subsidiary, 2359-61. 
Homespuns : 

District, 2349-50. 

Industry not dying, 2351-2. 
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McNELIS, MICHAEL, J.P.— coftiinwed 
Homespuns — continuei. 

Inolusion of outworkers ; work would be given to 
uninsured, 2347-8. 

Workei-s ; 

Classes, 2346. 

Number, 2345. 

Knitting: methods, 2363-6. _ . 

Thread-drawing : employment subsidiary, 2359-61. 
McNELlS. PATRICK J. (Ejnployer of liumespim- 

Evidence, 2399-2417. 

Homespuns : 

Contributions : 

On basis of work done, 2407-8, 2410. 

Total paid insufficient to get good benefits, 
2404-5. . 

Inclusion of outworkers objected to, 2402-0. 

Outwork ; 

Class, 2400. 

Workei-s would feel tire loss of, 2415-6. 
Outworkers : 

Number, 2401. 

Other oecupations, 2408-9, 2412. 

Wages. 2406, 2417. 

Work for one employer, 2411. 

Tuberculosis : Donegal free from, 2413-4. 
McQUAID, JOSEPH (Secretary to the Amalgamated 
Society of Tailors, Belfast Brunch) : 

Evidence. 1403-1442. 

Contributions : 

Avoidance, by leaving shop and taking outwork, 
14 . 37 ^ 1 . 

Inclusion of outworkers desired, 142 <, 1433, 1435-6. 
Number of tailors, 1410. 

Number of members m Society, 1406, 1409, 
1411-2. 

Outworkers; 

If not insured would displace mworkers, 1424-b. 
Married women, 1434. 

None in the society, 1423. 

Number, 1430-2. 

MAOUIRE, Rev. J. (Parish Priest), of Clonmany. 
(See also McGonologue, Re-u. J.) 

Inclusion of outworkers ; 

Objected to. 2-573-4. 

W(iuld destroy industry, 2574-5, 

Outwork : 

Agents, 2541. 

Class. 2540- 

Subsidiary employment, 2559. 

Outworkers : 

Hours of employment. 2546, 

Not dependent on outwork, 2563, 25/b, 

Number, 2544, 2557. 

Wages, 2545—57. 

Mai-ried Women. (See also “ Wm>ien and child^-en 

MZarb“"mjak. 329, 370^9 ; Wei 418, 

.(.50 • Douglas, 596, 652-3 ; McQttatd, 1433 ; Mtss 
Galway, 1678-81, 1693 ; Mrs. Montgomery, 

1842-4; Mrs. Graham, 1953-4.; Mowlray, 243-; 
Mooney. 2585. 

Exclusion fi-om Act; Douglti.-i.J>ll-5. 

Inclusion midev Act ; Wood, 450. 

Inworkeiu, Miss Galway, 1675. 

MARTIN Rev. J. D. (Pi-esbyteriair Minister, Kil- 
macru, Bimbridge). (See also Wood, James.) 
Handloom weavers ; 

Iirclusron of outworkers desired, 5o.b. 

MAXWELL. JOSEPH (Employer of embroiderers). 
(See also Jenhinx. A. P .) 

Embroidery; 

Agents' iiccoiints difticult to keep, Idco. 

Inclusiou of outworkers ; ^ ^ 

Administrative difficulty, 133o. 

Desired if possible, 1298. 

Would destroy industry, 1299, 1328, 1336. 
Machine work, '1329, 

Outwork : 

Class, 1291-2. 

Conditions in Ii'eland differ from those m 
England, 1319. 

« 13610 


MAXWELL, JOSEPH— Koiifi-med, 

Embroidery — continued. 

Outworkers ; 

District, 1290. 

Employed through agent, 1289, 1294.. 

Employed direct. 1294. 

Partially dependent, 1301, 1331. 

Schools for, 1329. 

Women. 1293. 

Material ; 

Property of employers; Wood, i2Z-, West, 999— 
1000. 

Property of workers, Wight, 2465-73. 

Men as Outworkers ; 

Ireland, 1356; Lonsdale, 1709-11, 1781-4 

MONTGOMERY, Mbs. A. Y. (of Grey Abbey). 
Evidence, 1800-1847. 

Agricultui-al labourers’ wages, 1823, 1835-7. 
Embroidery ; 

Benefits difficult to explain to workers, 1841. 
Contributions : 

Agents cannot afford, 1811. 

Would drive trade away, 1807., 

Would i-educe wages, 1808. 

Irrclusion of outworkers ; 

Desired for all outworker’s if employer pays, 
1813,1824-7. 

Petition by workers against, 1804-7, 1812, 
1828-30. 

Tendency to give work to uninsured persons, 
1824-7, 

Work would be rvithdrawn, 1814-5. 

Outwork : 

Agents’ commission, 1810. 

Distribution by agents, 1808-9. 

Regularity, 1822. 

Outworkers ; 

District, 1800. 

Mainly dependent, 1823, 1833. 

Number, 1801. 

Receiving poor relief, 1834. 

Wages. 1819-20. 

Low, 1821. 

Manied women’s, 1842—1. 

Minim’um wage an ad’vantage, 1838-40, 

Work for more than one employer. 1844-5. 

Work being done by machine, 1814—7. 

MOONEY, D. A. (Employer of shirt makers). (See 
also Binns.) 

Shirts ; 

Contributions on basis of work ; 

Would destroy industry, 2598. 

Would assist employers, 2626-33. 

Inolusion of outworkers : 

Objected to, 2590-1. 

Would cause work to be done in factories, 2599- 
600, 2607, 2616-21. 

Outwork: 

Distribution direct and tlu’ough agents, 2586-7. 
Industry declining, 2605-6, 2622-5. 

Outworkers ; 

District, 2583. 

Healthy, 2591. 

MaiTied women and girls, 2585, 

Number, 2578-81. 

Decreasing, 2622-3. 

Wages, 2593-6, 2613-5. 

Work for more tharr one firm, 2591. 

MORRISH, GUY P. (Employer of shirt and collar- 
makers). (See also Hogg, D.) 

Shirts and collars ; 

Corrtributions ; 

Benefits irot commensurate with, 2021-2. 

On basis of work, 2014-18, 2038^4, 2100. 
Exclusion of mainly dependent outworkers would 
be a hardship, 2005-11. 

Inclusion of outworkers ; 

Emigration would result. 2078, 

Objected to, 2019. 

Tendency to employ the uninsured, 1999-2002. 
Will reduce outwork, 2045-59, 2101-5. 

H 
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MORRISH, GUT P.^continued. 

Shirts and collars — contt7iued. 

Inclusion of outworkers — coniinued. 

Workers ^TOuld go into factory, 2073-8. 

Would cause concentration of work, 2079-82. 
Would hasten end of industry, 2089-91. 

Outwork ; 

Agents' commission, 2096. 

Benefit to workers, 2037. 

Diminishing, 2034-6, 2070—2, 2083-8. 

Outworkers : 

Districts, 1 983, 1989, 2073. 

Mainly dependent, 1995-8. 

Number, 1989. 

Wages, 1991-4, 2022-3. 

Sickness benefit, 2083. 

Work being done by machine, 2035, 

MOSS, PATRICK (Agent, Pintona) : 

Evidence, 1182-1287. 

Embroidery ; 

Contributions : 

Caimot afford, 1198. 

On basis of work, difficulty re, 1217-44. 
Employment subsidiary, 1208. 

Exclusion of outworker-s, 1209-10. 

Inclusion of outworkers : 

No tendency to employ non-insured persons, 
1211-17. 

Workers not ^vil1^ng, 1207. 

Would mean dropping outworkers, 1198, 1200-2 
Outwork : 

Agent. 11S5. 

Commission, 1199, 1241. 

Finns represented, 1193. 

Class, 1191. 

Distribution, 1266-7. 

Paid for in cash, 1229. 

Outworkers; 

Number. 1186-91. 

Wages. 1204, 1232-3, 1260. 

Detailed accounts not kept, 1261-74. 

Payment to person returning work. 1268-70 
Women and girls, 1192. 

MOWBRAT, ROBERT, M.D., J.P., Medical Officer 
for the Castlederg and Killeter Dispensary 
Districts ; 

Evidence, 2418-2461. 

Contributions on basis of work, 2432, 

Experience, 2442. 

Inclusion of outworkers ; 

Danger to indi^try not great, 2443-9. 

Desired for all outworkers, 2430, 2439^1, 2443. 
Emigration would follow if work stopped, 2459-61, 
Outworkers : * 

Class, 2433-4. 

Continue work after maialage, 2437. 

District. 2423, 2434. 

Healthy, 2428. 

Mainly dependent, 2438. 

Number, 2421-7. 

Tuberculosis amongst, 2429, 2431, 2452-8. 

Wages, 2435-6, 2441, 2450-1. 

Women and girls, 2422-4, 2433. 

MULHERN, DANIEL (Employer of hosiery makers; ; 
Evidence, 2362-2398. 

Hosiery ; 

Contributions on basis of work : objected to, 2386 
Inclusion of outworkers ; difficulty as to, 2372. 
Industry ; dying because of machinery, 2386-94. 
Outwork : 

Class, 2367, 2382. 

Distribution direct, 2370. 

Done by families, 2383-5. 

Outworkers : 

Not entirely dependent, 2380-1, 

Number, 2364. 

Wages, 2395-8. 

Women and girls, 2368. 


Number of Outworkers : 

Macarliieu-Filaate, 101-2, 142-5, 164-7, 193, 196-8, 
208-12, 238-9 ; Wood, 402-9, 497-9, 502-3 ; 524 ; 
Voualas, 537, 546-54, 592-6, 644-6 ; Reilly, 674-6, 
782-5; MoCann, 902-3, 922, 971; West, 995, 1005, 
1053 ; Cochrane. 1077 ; ilfoss. 1186-91 ; Campbell, 
1188, 1255-6 ; McDowell, 1248-50 ; Ireland, 1353 ; 
McQuaid, 1430-2 ; McMim-ay, W. R., 144-5 ; 
JJoroaH. 1530 ; Miss Gahvay, 1615, 1618, 1670-1; 
Lonsdale, 1703, 1729 ; Mrs. Monigoinery, 1801 ; 
Mrs. Graham. 1S96-9 ; Hogg. 1982a, 1988 ; 
Morrish, 1989 ; Anderson, 2111, 2114-5, 2120 ; 
Doherty, 2163; Desmond, 21C4. 2212; MacLeaji, 
2248, 2273; McNelis. Ikf.. 2345 ; Kennedy, 2363; 
Mulheni. 2364; McNelis. P. J., 2401; Mowbray, 
2421-7; Wight, 2477-8; Dunleavy, 2489; Ward. 
2490,2500; Magairc, 2544. 2557; Mooney. 2578- 
81, 2622-3; Bfnns. 2582; Lamb, 2635, 2677-8. 

Other Occupations of Outworkers ; 

Macartney-Pilgate. 178-80; Wood. 503-4; Allman, 
913 ; Bryson, 915-6 ; MeCann. 931-2 ; West, 1008- 
12, 1018, 1047; Ooc/imne, 1162-6; McMw'rag, 
W. R; 1464-5; Rowan, 1536; Miss Finney, 
15S0-3, 1587-1801; LoJisdale, 1787-8; Heron, 
1862; Andersmi, 2136-7; McNelis, P. J., 2408-9, 
2412; Wight, 2467; Ward, 2501; McConologue, 
2568-9. 

Particulars of Work given to Workers : 

Wood, 422, 533; McCann. 917; Campbell, 1259-60; 
Morrish, Hogg, 2097. 

Kept in a book: Macartneij-Filgutc, 42, 327-8; 
McDowell, 1246-7- 

Rate of Remuneration for Outwork. (See also 
" Wages or Earnings.”) 

Jenkins, 1338-45. 

Same as for inwork : Douglas, 650-1 ; Miss Galway, 
1624. 

Sweating by Shopkeepers; Lonsdale, 1723-7. 

Regularity of Employment ; 

Macnrtney-Filgate, 33-6; Allman. 904, 909; Blanc, 
904-5, 910; Bryscm, 905; McCann. 904-9; Miss 
Finney. 1561-2 ; Miss Galway. 1645 ; Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, 1822; Hogg, 2012; Anderson, 2134-8, 
2146; Desmond, 2212-7; McConologue, 2564; 
Thompson, 2692. 

REILLY, MARK (Agent, Deny and Antrim) : 
Evidence, 673-882. 

Agricultural labourers ; wages, 812-13. 

Embroidery ; 

Contributions : 

Cannot afford. 684-93. 715. 

Employer's would cesise to give work. 692-o, 
696-714, 716-8, 

Employers will not pay, 693. 704, 719-20, 737-8 
On basis of work : iirjrrrious. 731-45. 

Factory work likely to vedrree outwork, 721-3 
Handwork not done inside factory, 694-5. 
Inclusion of outworkers ; 

Advantage, if employer pays, 786-92. 

Hardship on worker's, 746-52. 

Objected to, 683-7. 

Would destroy industry, 684-93, 69.5-718. 
Industry not decreasing, 814—5. 

Outworkers : 

Agents, 681-2, 750-6. 

Profits, 684. 779-80, 816--9. 

Class, 677-80, 810-1. 

Emigration if indnsti'y ceased, 688, 716. 

Mostly lit the country, 724. 

Number, 674-6. 

Decr'ease irr summer', 782-5. 

Deperrdeirt on earnings, 807. 

Wages, 684, 688, 725-30, 808-9. 


Needlework, Lace and Crochet. (See also “ Crochet.”) 
W«sf, Mrs. Robinson, 994-1070. 

Number of Employers : 

Douglas. 536 ; MeCann, 901 ; Miss Galway, 1626 ; 
Lonsdale, 1712 ; MI'S. Graham, 1902—3. 


ROBINSON, Mas. (Teaolrer, eo. Fermamvgh Committee 
of Technical Instrarctioii). (See also West, W. H.) 
Needlework, lace and crochet work : 

Classes for teaching, 1038-44. 

Woi'lc dccr'casiirg, 1030-5, 
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RODGERS, Miss MINNIE (Secretary, LurganVemerB 
and 'Weavers and General 'Workers’ Trade Union). 
Evidence, 1955-1981. 

Thread-drawing, vice-folding, ovei-seaming ; 

Exclusion of outworkers might operate unfairly 
on iuworkers, 107S-4. 

Inclusion of outworkers desired, 1960-4. 

Inworkers. 1966-70. 

Outworkers : 

Mainly dependent, 1979-80. 

Not yet included in Trade Union, 1955-8, 1975. 
Wages, 1978-81. 

ROWAN. ALEXANDER (Agent, Ratlifrihind) ; 
Evidence, 1535-1614. 

Einhroidery ; 

Contributions : 

Difficulty in assessing right amount fur each 
employer, 1549. 

Difficulty in stamping cai'ds, 1544. 

Inclusion of outwoi-kers ; 

Objected to, 1537. 

Tendency for employers to employ the un- 
insured. 1539-43. 

Outwork : 

Agent’s salary, 1536-8. 

Distribution, by agent, 1.537. 

Time taken by worker to do. 1611-14. 
Outworkers ; 

List supplied by agent to employers, 1539. 

Not entirely dependent, 1535. 

Number. 1530. 

Otlier occupations. 1536. 

Wages, 1533-4, 1602-10. 

Work for more than one employer, 1538, 1545-8, 
1606-10. 

Schools and Classes for Outworkers : 
Mucurtney-Filgate, 169—70, 221-3 ; West. 995-7, 1013, 
1034-7. 1054-9 ; Mrs. Bohimon. 1038-44 ; Max- 
well 1329 ; Wight, 2463. 2479-82. 

Earnings of; 'H'e.sf, 1013, 1054-9. 

Number of teachers and workers ; West. 995-8, 1056, 
Teachei's. as agents: West, 1001-3, 1068-70. 

Shirts. (See also “ Fine-Shii-tings,'' " Shiris and 
Collars," '■ Skirts and Underclothing.”) 

Thompson, 2682-701. 

Shirts and Collars. (See also -Fine-Shirtings,” 
“ Shirts." - Shirts and Underclothing.”) 

Hogg, Morrish, 1982-2108. , 

Shh’ts and Underclothing. (See also “Eiiie- 
Shirtings," Shirts,” " Shirts and Collars.' ) 
Macartney-Filgate, 32—154; Doherty, Desmond, 3161— 
246 : Binns, Mooney, 2577-633. 

Iuworkers ; Desmond, 2212-3, 2220-3. 

Silk-Weaving, Handlooin. (See also -Hand-loom 
Weaving.") 

Macartney-Filgate, 192-3 

SMTTH, THOMAS (Hand-loom weaver). (See Coch- 
rane, T.) 

Spare Time Outworkers : 

Williams. 1301. 

Tailors ; 

McQnaid. McCarron. Leenian, McMillan, McMahon. 
Lawlor. 1403-42. 

Bespoke: McCarron, 1417-8. 1433 ; McMahon. 
1419-21. 

No outworkers in Trade Union: McQtuiid. 1423. 
Number ; McQiiaid, 1410 ; McMahon, 1415, 1419-21 ; 
McCarron, 1416-8, 1422. 

Number in Trade Union: MeQuaid. 144>6, 1409, 
1411-2; McMahon, 1407, 1413-4; McCarron, 
1408. 

Tapestry; Hand-Loom. (See ako •‘Hand-loom 
weaving.”} 

Macartney-Filgate, 194-8. 


THOMPSON, T, H, (A^tent, Ijondondeny) ; 

Evidence, 2682-2701. 

Shii'ts : 

Inclusion of outworkers : 

Workers opposed to, 2688-91. 

Would hasten end of industry, 2701. 

Industry declining on account of iiiaohiuery, 
2696-701. 

Outwork : 

Distribution by agent. 2684-6. 

Regulaiity of, 2692. 

Outworkers : 

Employers keep record of, 2687. 

Mainly dependent, 2694-5. 

Wages. 2693. 

Thread-Drawing, Folding, Over-Seaming, Fancy- 
Sewing. (See also •• I''«acj/-sewiKp.’') . 
Macartney-Filgate, 247-58, 350-1 ; Douglas, 534—672 ; 
Heron, 1851-74; Miss Trimley, 1875-94a Mrs. 
Graham, 1895-1954; Miss Rodgers, 1955-81; 
McHelis, M., 2359-61. 

Iuworkers: Miss Rodgers. 1966-76, 

Trade Unions : 

Amalgamated Society of Tailoi's ; McCarron McQuuid, 
Leenian, McMillan, McMahon, Lawlor, 1403-42, 
Hand-loom Weavers' Association : Wood, Martin, 
McLiei-ney, English, Holland, Hamilton, Callaghan, 
395-533, 

Lurgan Henmiers, Veiners and Genei-al Women 
Workers’ Trade Union : Miss Rodgers, 1955-81. 
Textile Operative,? Society of Ireland: ilft'ss Galway, 
1615-1701. 

TRIMLEY, Miss (Worker, Rathfriland) : 

Evidence, 1875-L894a. 

Embreidery and thread drawing : 

Contributions : employer could not afford, 1878. 
Inclusion of outworkers : 

Petition by workers against, 1894o. 

Would cause outwork to be stopped, 1875-84. 
Work being done by machine, 1892. 

Tuberculosis : 

Macartney-Filgate, 1S7 -, 265-7,352; Allison, 2324- 
30; Mowhray. 2429, 2431, 2452-8; McNelis, 
P. J., 2413-4. 

Underclothing. (See also “ Shirts and Underclothing.”) 
MacLean, 2247-311 ; Lamb. 2634-2681. 

Wages or Earnings. (See also “Bate of Reinitner- 
aiionfor Outwork.’’) 

Low ill L'eland ; Macartney-Filgate. 25-6 ; Miss 
Gahvay, 1633, 1681-701. 

Inworkem : Douglas, 543-4; Desmond, 2320-3. 
Outworkei-s : Macartimi-Filgate. 19, 25-6, 71-6, 
89-103. 116-41, 148-54. 161-3. 171-7, 209, 240-6, 
350-8, 333-5 ; Wood. 439-31. 447-9, 466-71, 500, 
517-9. 531. 525-9; Melnerneg, 530-1; Doaglas, 
539-45. 550. 555-6, 597, 650-1 ; Reilly, 684. 688, 
725-30, 808-9; Farley. 772-6; Miss Calderwood, 
851-72 ; Miss McHeown, 873-82 ; McCann, 918-30, 
974-5 - Blane, 938-31, 959 -60, 979 ; Bryson. 933^. 
957-9- We.-'f. 1004. 1008. 1013-6. 1018, 1054-9, 
1066; Cochrane. 1082-4, 1135-30, 1167-71; 

Campbell, 1204; Moss. 1204, 1333-3, 1260-74; 
Maxwell. 1393; Ireland, 1360, 1363, 1383, 1402; 
McMiirniy, W. R., 1457. 1472, 1487, 1489 ; Roivan, 
1532-4, io03-lO; Miss Finney. 1558-60,. 1576-9, 
1584-6 ; Miss GaZifttj/. 1650-5, 1664-701 ; .Lonsdale, 
1728-36. 1T89-9U ; Mrs. Montgomery, 1819-21, 
1838-44; Heron, 1861-7; Mrs. Graham, 1925-7. 
1954; Miss Rodgers, 1978-81; Morrish, 1991-4. 
2022-3; Hogg, 2023-5; Antkrso», 2130-4, 2149-51 ; 
Doherty, 3174-89, 3335-7; Desmond, 2214-24; 
Hennedy. 33<3— 9. 2382. 239^ ; Mulhern, 239o— S ; 
Mowbray, 2435-6, 3441, 2450-1; Ward, 2511-8; 
Diinleavy. 2531; McConologue. 2542-3, 2570; 
Maguire, 2545-57; Binns, 2593-5; Mooney, 2593-6, 
2613-5; Lamb, 2644-7, 2657-9, 2662-6; Thompson, 
2693. 

Acciu’ate oi' detailed accounts not kept : Campbell, 
1258 ; Moss, 1261-74. 

P;iid hy agents : Doheriij, 2181, 2235-7. 
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WARD, PETER (Agent, Inver and Killybegs) : 
Evidence, '2488-2537. i 4.1 ■ „> 

Embixjidei'y (linen, handkerchiefs, underclothing) : 
Contributions : . 

Agent not responsible for, 2o02, 2504. 

Agent cannot afford, 2525-30. 

Exclusion of some outworkers would be a hard- 
ship on those included, 2520-4. 

Inclusion of outworkers : objected to, 24J.(-o00. 
Outwork ; 

Agent, 2490-8. 

Commission, '2525-8. 

Carnage on, 25'27-30. 

Could not be brought into tactury. '-6d_-i. 
Distribution, 2508-10. 

Outworkers : 

District, 24ll'2, 

Mainly dependent. '2519-'20. 

Number, 2490. 2500. 

Other occupations. 2501 
Wages, 2511—8. 

Women and girls, 2495, 2535-6. _ 

Work tor moi-e than one employer, '-oOi. -oj-i-r. 

WEST. W, H. (Secretary, eo. Feniiamigh Committee 
of Technical Instinction) ; 

Evidence, 994-1070. 

Needlework, lace and crochet work ; 

Classes : 

Bai'uings of. 1013, 1054-9. _ 

For teaching. 995-7. 1034-7. 

Contributions; firms would cease to gne uoi - 
if they had to pay, 1049. 106o-<. 
inclusion of outworkers : 

Objected to, 1017. 

■Workers would not like. 1025. 

Would destroy industry, 1025-S. 1044 iOi.'. 
Materials supplied. 999-1000. 

Outwork : 

Carnage, 1068-70. 

Decreasing, l()29-33. 

Outworkers : 

District, 995-6. 

Ntunber. 995, lOOo, 1053. 

Other occupations, 1008-12, 1018, 104/. 

Wages 01- eai-nings, 1004, IOO8, 1013-b, 1018, 
1066. 

Women and girls, 100/. 

Teachers, 995-8, 1056. 

As agents, 1001-3. 1068-70. 

Work done hy machineiy, 102_8, lObO. 

Done in Canary Islands, 1051-2. 


WIGHT. WALTER (Weaving Instructor under Con- 
gested Districts Board) ; 

Evidence, 2462-2487. 

Handloom weaver's ; 

Farmer's, 2467. 

Industry developing, 2479-80, 

Majority excluded from Act. 24/4-6.^ 

Materials owned by 'workers, '2465-73. 

Received hy weavers from producer, 24/0-3, 
2483-7. 

Not out'workers, 2465- 6. 

Outworkers nuinher, 2477-^_, 

Taught by Congested Districts Board, -463, 
2479-82. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN (Employer of embroiderers). (See 
also Jenhins. A. P.) 

Embroidery ; 

Inclusion of outworker s ; 

Handwork will be replaced by machine, 132/, 

If possible. 1298, 

Outwork : 

Class, 1291-2. 

Spread over large area, 1.332. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN— contrimed. 

Embroidery — ewtiv-ued. 

Outworker'S ; 

Dependent, 1299. 

District, 1290. 

Employed thi'ough tmeut, 12Si>. 

Spai-e time, 1301. 

•Women and Children as Outworkers. (See also 
“ Married Women.’’) 

Do«//h.s. 534-5, 595; McCann, ^ ^ 

Cochrane, 1131-3 ; Moss, 1192 ; McDoroell, 119l> ; 
Jenhnu>, 1293; McMurray, W. B., 1449; Miss 
Gniit-nj/, 1625 ; Lonsdale. l/(t8-ll, l’^Sl-4 ; Jtfrs, 
Gra/inw, 1901 ; Ho////. 1985; Anderson, 2158-60 ; 
Desmond. Dohtrkj,2\l'i-, MacLean. 22ol, 228o- 
302; Kennedy. 2363. '2382; MnUtern, 2368; 
Mou'bmj/. 2422-4. 2433 ; Danie//OT/, 2495 ; TFard, 
'2495, 2535-6; Biniis, Mooney. 2584-5; L//w6, 
2637-8. 

WOOD. JAMBS iHand-luorn Weavers’ Association); 
Evidence. 395-533. 

Handloom weaver's ; , 

Association; ai-ea covered and number of mumhers, 

395. 401. 

Contributions ; 

Employers would save by givmg work to 
excluded persons, 480-4. 

Nothing compai-ed with henetits. 472-6. 
Employed in factor-ies, 411-13, 459-61, 489-92. 
Employmerrt ; 

Hoirr-s, 426. 526-31. 

Main or only, 427, 437, -141-2, 465, 4/ 

Period. 424-5. 493-5. 

Evidence refers to dairrasks and cambrics, 487-8. 
Farmer, 503-4. 

Irrclusion of outworkers ; 

All persons over 16 ; 450-8, 52(1. 

Desired, 410, 414-8, 428. 

Employers oppose, 505-11. 515-6. 

Recognise, 435. 440, 514. 

Mai'r-ied womeir, 450. 

Members of association do not object, 410, 
432-6, 456-8. 

j Spinsters and widows, 463-5. • 

’ Looms ; 

Owned by, 420, 444. 

Rented by, 421 . 

Married women, 443-6. 

Inclusion, 450. 

Wages, 448. 

Number, 402-9. 497-9, 524, 
j Will increase, 502-3. 

Outwork : 

Distribution, to head of family. 44/ 48o-/. 
Inci'easing, 462, 49(i. 

Pai-ticulars ; 

Given on ticket, 422. 

Given regularly, 533. 

Yam, propei-ty of employer, 423. 
o Sickness: gi-eat among women, 476. 

’ Wages 429-31, 447-8, 500, 521, 525-9. 

Mamed women’s, 448, 525-9. 

Method of payment. 517-19. 

53 ^ Paid to head of family, 449. 

Widows’, 466-71. 


Work done for more than one Employer : 
McMnn-ay, W. B-. 1465-8, 1473; Rowan, 
154.5-8, 1606-10; Miss Fwne^i. 1550-7, lo63— > ; 
Miss Galway, 1628; Lonsdale, 1734, 1785; iUr*. 
Montgomery. 1844- 5 ; Hogg. 1987-2012 ; Tl ai d. 
2501.2514-7; Mbonei/i 2591 ; Rra»», 2603, 

Work done for one Employer only; 

McNelis, 2411. 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT, 1911. 

PART II. UNIlMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 
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